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FOREWORD 


Ever since western scholars began to study Indian Philosophy^ 
there has been a persistent tendency to identify it with Advaita 
Vedanta, with the result that other Vedanta schools have been 
left neglected. In recent years attempts have been made to 
study Ramanujacarya’s phU<^soplly in «iffe proper perspective, and 
so far as the West is concerned the labours of so eminent a 
scholar as the late Dr. Rudolph Otto have gone far to do 
justice to his thought. Madhvacarya as the founder of Dvaita 
Vedanta has not had ^ full justice done to him. There has been 
a tendency even on the part of eminent Indian scholars to dis- 
miss his thought as theology or as mere religion. A work that 
would do justice to Madhvacarya as a philosopher has been 
badly needed, and I am very happy that this need has now 
been met by Vidwan H. N. Ragnavendrachar, M.A., my col- 
league in the Philosophy Department of the University of 
Mysore. He is eminently fitted for the task he has undertaken 
and accomplished with efficiency. Trained in the old time- 
honoured Punditic traditions of Sanskrit learning, he has also 
had a good training in the critical methods of Western Philosophy. 
Thou^ born a Dvaitin, he is also by conviction ar Dvaitin. 
He has attempted to bring out the weaknesses in Advaita and 
Visis^dvaita and to show how these defects have been over- 
come in the philosophy of Madhvacarya. He has argued with 
cogency how in essence Madhvacarya is a monist, though the 
exigencies of nomenclature led him to call his philosophy 
Dvaitism to distinguish it from the monism of Sankara and 
Ramanuja alike. , It is not possible to hope that Vidwan 
Raghavendrachar’s exposition will carry conviction to confirmed 
Advaitins and Vi^istadvaitins, but I feel sure that it will go 
a long way to prove that Dvaita Vedanta has sound philosophical 
merits. Even this may be looked upon as no mean achievement, 
and because of it Vidwan Raghavendrachar deserves to be 
congratulated as well as thanked. 

A. R. Wadia. 

The University, 

Mysore. 

I August, 1940. 




PREFACE 


The aim of this book is to indicate the philosophy of Dvaita 
Vedanta and to determine its place in the history of Vedanta. 
This work presupposes a knowledge of the Nastika and the 
Asti}{a positions in Indian Philosophy. Dvaita Vedanta forms 
the last phase in the history of Vedanta. Advaita and 
Visistadvaita preceded Dvaita Vedanta. Advaita Vedanta has 
been made familiar to modern readers by the attempts of many 
great scholars. And my revered teachers, Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
and Prof. M. Hiriyanna have ably explained the philosophical 
significance of this Vedanta. Visistadvaita has also attracted 
the attention of many modern scholars and several works on 
this Vedanta have appeared. But the field of Dvaita Vedanta 
still remains unexplored. It is in this circumstance that my 
humble attempt may find its justification. 

A brief summary of Advaita and Visistadvaita is included 
in this work to make the discussions of Dvaita Vedanta more 
intelligible and to express the continuity of Vedanta thought. 
The exposition is based on the respective Vedanta works in 
Sanskrit, but the selections and arrangement of the particular 
positions are mine. The exposition of Advaita Vedanta has in 
view both the Bhamati and the Vivarana traditions and the 
reconciliation of the two as expressed by Vidyaranyamuni. In 
the conclusion the relative merits of the three Vedanta systems 
are considered. To help the reader the meaning of Sanskrit 
technical terms with reference to each Vedanta system is given 
in the glossary. 

It has become rather fashionable for Advaita thinkers to say 
that there is no philosophy in Dvaita Vedanta. I leave it to the 
reader to judge for himself. If he is convinced that Dvaita 
Vedanta is philosophical in every sense of the term, my labour 
will have been amply rewarded and I shall feel that I have 
done something to repay all I owe to my professors and parti- 
cularly to my revered Sri Holavanahalli Seshacharya, 

Palace Dharmadhikari, Mysore. 

It is my first and foremost duty to express my feelings of 
gratitude and respect to Rajakaryapravina N. S. Subba Rao, M.A. 
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(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University and 
to Prof. A. R. Wadia, B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, Professor of 
Philosophy, Mysore University, without whose help and en- 
4:ouragement, this little volume could not have seen the light of 
the day. I am deeply indebted to the authorities of the Uni- 
versity of Mysore for publishing this work and to my revered 
teacher Prof. A. R. Wadia who has honoured this work with 
his kind foreword. My sincerest thanks are due to Prof. W. G. 
Eagleton, M.A. (Cantab.), Professor of English, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore, who kindly went through the proofs and 
suggested many corrections, to Mr. H. K. Raja Rao, M.A., 
my friend and colleague, who was helpful to me throughout the 
•course of this publication and to Mr. F. McD. Tomkinson, 
Wesley Press, Mysore, who took special pains in the printing 
.of this book. 

H. N. Raghavendrachar. 

Maharaja s CollegCy 
Mysore. 

29 March, 1941. 
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' Nahi jnanena sadriam pavitramiha vidyate* — Bhagavadgita, 4. 38. 


CHAPTER I 

AN INTRODUCTION TO VEDANTA SYSTEMS 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE VEDANTA SYSTEMS 

The Vedanta Systems are the most important among all the 
Indian philosophical systems. They are the result of well dis- 
ciplined philosophical thought in India. Ever since the dawn 
of thought the Indian mind has been distinguished for its natural 
inclination for philosophical reflection. This is best illustrated^ 
by the fact that India could formulate profound philosophies at 
a time when other nations had not evefi thought of philosophy 
in the proper sense of the term. Tb^ 

cul mination of philosophical re flection in Jjidia. This accounts 
for their triumph over the other philosophies and for the respect 
with which they are held throughout India, We can say 
that the whole Hindu nation today is in some sense or other 
influenced by the one or the other Vedanta system. Even 
the Jainism of today with all its antivedic spirit shows clearly 
how it is influenced by Vedanta both in its belief in the varnd- 
srama dharmas, and in its worship of the Siddhas as gods. 
Strictly speaking such worships and beliefs are alien to the 
original spirit of Jainism, which condemned the Vedic institu- 
tions and founded its own institutions quite independently of the 
Vedas. The other Indian religions show in some form or other 
a clear influence of Vedanta on them and are proud of it. 

The Meaning of the Term Vedanta 

The term Vedanta means several things, (i) The real heart 
of the Vedic teaching. The Upanisads are supposed to contain 
the essence of the Vedic teaching and therefore they are called 
Vedanta. (2) The thought that systematises the Upanisadic 
teaching is also called Vedanta. (3) TTiat which decides the true 
meaning of the Vedic teaching as a whole. To decide is. to 
determine by means of reason. The system that decides the 
true meaning of the Veda is Vedanta. 
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m 

The Veda and the Asti\a Thinkers of India 

To decide the meaning of the Veda is necessary because 
for a superficial observer the Veda seems to teach contradictory 
things. Some passages tell us that the world originates from 
Narayana. Others teach that it comes from Rudra. Some 
say that jiva and Brahman are identical and others that they are 
different. Some passages believe in the reality of the world 
and others do not. So different passages seem to teach differ- 
ent things. It is therefore difficult to obtain a definite view. 

In this state of affairs there are only two courses open to us. 
Either we must reject the whole Veda as invalid; or we must 
explain the central teaching of the Veda so as to remove all 
contradictions. The former course is quite opposed to the 
dstika spirit of the Indian Darsanas, The asti\a thinkers have 
profound regard for the intuition of the Rsis, the Vedic 
Seers. They are constructive thinkers. They want to build 
their systems on the solid ground of the best of their predeces- 
sors’ thoughts. Hence they could not entertain the idea of 
rejecting the Veda. 

Another alternative is suggested by the modern Vedic 
scholars. Th^ hold that the Vedas represent the culture of the 
Aryans at different periods, and that therefore they offer views 
of the world entertained by thinkers at different times. 
Obviously this view cannot be accepted by the astiJ^a thinkers. 
Their starting point is that the Veda is valid as a whole. To 
hold that there are divergent views in the Veda is to accept 
that some or all of them are false, and this would be inconsistent 
with the asti\a spirit. 

The Brahma Sutras as Vedanta 

The fact that the Veda is valid as a whole implies that it 
stands for a definite teaching. That it teaches divergent things 
is only apparent and not real. 

Npw the question is ‘What is this central teaching for which 
the whole Veda stands.?’ Such teaching must be found out 
in spite of the apparent contradictions. To find out any such 
view is to reflect over the apparent meanings, and show that 
they are not final. This necessitates a s^arate system which 
embodies reflections that are useful in finding out the true 
meaning of the Veda. Such a system is called Vedanta. 
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Reflecting on the early history of Vedanta thought one feels 
that there were several attempts to systematise the teaching of 
the Vedas even before Badarayana. But it is generally accepted 
that Badarayana’s work is the last and the most complete. In 
\\h’ Brahma Sutras he has systematised the thoughts of the Veda. 
The sutras consist of pithy statements that are very comprehensive 
in their outlook. They are called Vedanta Sutras because they 
embody the systematisation of the Vedic thought. They are also 
called Brahma Sutras because they reveal the nature of the ulti- 
mate reality, the Vedic name of which js Brahman. Sdrtra\a 
Sutras is another name for them, because they determine the real 
nature of Atman that appears to us in a body. They are also 
called the Mimdthsd Sutras. This name brings out their reflective 
character. They are specially called the Uttara Mimdrhsd 
Sutras. The Sanskrit term uttara means both latter and better. 
The Sutras are regarded as uttara in both these senses. They 
are uttara because they come after the Purva Mimdthsd. They 
are uttara also because they deal with the knowledge (jhdna) of 
the ultimate reality which is better than action (\arma), which is 
the subject matter of the Purva Mimdthsd. Knowledge is the 
direct means of spiritual advancement, and not action {\arma). 
Therefore knowledge is better than \arma\ The Brahma Sutras 
are chiefly concerned with the Upanisadsy Mid with them they 
emphasise the importance of knowledge and make karma only 
subservient to iu. Hence they are called the Uttara Mimdmsd 
Sutras, 

The Number, Date and Teaching of the Brahma Sutras 
The Brahma Sutras are 564 in number.^ The date of their 
composition may be fixed by the following considerations. 
They refute the Darsanas, Sdnkhya, Yoga, Nydya, Vdisesika, 
faina,^ Bauddha, and so on. This means that they belong to a 
later date than that iit which these Darsetnas were composed. 
The names that are mentioned in the sutras are found mentioned 
in the Srauta Sutras: Asmarathya is mentioned in the 
Ahaldyana\ Badari, Karsnajini, and Kasakrtsna in the Kdtyd- 
yana\ Atreya in the Taittiriya Prdtisd\hya\ Atreya, Kasakrtsna 
and Badari in the Bodhdyana Grhya Sutra. Audulomi is men- 
tioned in the Mahd Bhdsya on the Pdnini Sutras. This indi- 

^ This is according to Madhvdcarya. 
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cates that the Sutras were composed at about the time when the 
other works were composed. Garuda Purdna, Padma Purdna and 
Manudharma Sistra mention the Brahma Sutras, This implies 
that the date of the Sutras is prior to that of these works. The 
commentators of the Sutras generally interpret the word smrti 
that occurs several times in Ae Sutrasy as meaning Bhagavad- 
glta. From this it follows that the Sutras are posterior to the 
Bhagavadgita. There are also several suggestions regarding the 
date of the Sutras. Prof. Keith says that thF'date of the Sutras 
cannot be later than atd. 200. Fraser holds that it is some- 
where between 500 and 700 b.c. Max Muller is of the opinion 
that it is prior to the date of the Bhagavadgita and in support 
of his position there is the mention of Brahma Sutra in the 
Bhagavadgita, 13. 5. There are some difficulties in this view. 
At the time of the composition of the Bhagavadgita the systems 
were not yet formulated. Throughout the Gita we have 
several references to prove that it was composed in the pre- 
Darsana period. The work does not refer to any Darsana. 
Nor does it mention the position of any Darsana, There is 
the mention of two terms, Sdn\hya and yoga. The work itself 
makes it clear that these terms do not stand for the Darsanas 
in their philosophical sense. According to its interpretation 
sdn\hya is knowledge and yoga is disinterested action. But 
the case of the Sutras is diferent. They clearly mention the 
distinguishing features of the several Darsanas in order to 
refute them with a view to make the position of Vedanta final. 
From this it follows that the Sutras are far later than the Gita. 
There is yet the difficulty of fixing the meaning of Brahma 
Sutra mentioned in the Gita. The orthodox view is that the 
same Badarayana is the author of both the Gita and the Sutras. 
It is supposed that he had a long career and with different 
interests wrote different works at different periods. Due to this 
circumstance there might be the mention of Brahma Sutra in 
the Bhagavadgita. 

The Brahma Sutras consist of four chapters. The first of 
them explains that the whole Veda deals with Brahman. To 
indicate this idea it is called Samanvayddhydya. The second 
chapter removes the difficulties in viewing* Brahman as the 
ground of all. In this connection it refutes several Darsanas. 
To indicate this idea it is called Avirodhddhydya. The third 
chapter explains how Brahman is realised and liberation is 
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ittained. To indicate this idea it is called Sadhanadhydya. 
The fourth chapter mainly describes the course of liberation and 
he nature of it. To indicate this idea it is called Phalddhydya. 
5ome details may be needed in this connection. The first 
:hapter teaches how Brahman is the ground of all that exists. 
The second explains how the world consisting of individual 
;ouls and matter is entirely dependent on Brahman (being 
Treated by Brahman); what the real nature of jiva is; and how 
le is related to his body and action. It also presents some 
important psychological views. The third explains the state of 
the jiva after death and incidentally it solves some psychological 
problems and it also presents the course of discipline leading to 
the realisation of Brahman. The fourth explains the nature of 
the relation between jwa and Brahman. 

The whole sutra teaching is based on the presupposition that 
the Veda is authorless (apauruseya); and that smrti is valid if its 
teaching is not opposed to that of the Veda. The term smni 
in its wider sense stands for the Purdnas and Itihdsas, 

The Commentaries on the Brahma Sutras and Their Originality 

The Sutras consist of very teicf statements. Their compre- 
hensive outlook makes the teaching obscure and it is difficult to 
ascertain the final meaning. This has given rise to many 
commentaries and each commentator professes that he alone 
has arrived at the genuine teaching. Very often the commentator 
consciously or unconsciously reads his preconceived ideas into 
the Sutras, Where he does it consciously his motive is to spread 
his views under the name of orthodoxy which commands ready 
respect from laymen. Generally each commentator takes 
advantage of the contradictory teachings of the Veda and the 
obscure meaning of the Sutras and imposes his own views on 
them. Whether he is consistent or not with the Veda and the 
Sutras there is much scope for originality. The commentator 
who imposes his own views on the Sutras is obviously original. 
Supposing that a commentator is very faithful to the Sutras 
even then his originality does not suffer. The need for an inter- 
pretation arises in two ways: (i) When the thing that is 
interpreted is not clear; and (ii) When a position, which is clear 
in itself requires fresh interpretation or addition from the novel 
standpoint which is suggested by the spirit of the times. A 
commentator who satisfies these conditions is as original as the 
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author of the Sutras, At times a commentator may have quite 
a novel idea but he requires the sanction of a previous authority 
which is already held in high respect. So to suppose that the 
Indian thinkers are not original because they are only 
commentators is erroneous. 

There are however several commentaries on the same Sutras. 
If the Sutras stand for a definite position, then it follows that 
only one, if any, of the commentaries represents the meaning of 
the Sutras. Tnis means that most or all of the commentaries 
read their own ideas into the Sutras, In this connection we have 
to make one point clear. To suppose that a commentator reads 
his ideas into the sutras is not to impute to him the charge of 
deceit or hypocrisy. In most cases, his action may not be a deli- 
berate one, though it is difficult to distinguish the deliberate from 
the non-deliberate. A thinker may feel the need for a fresh 
philosophy. We all know that India has developed the con- 
viction that philosophy is required not only to satisfy theoretical 
curiosity but also to help practical life. Practice must have the 
background of philosophy hecause its aim is to make the person 
in question mu\ta both here and hereafter. The thinker may 
sincerely believe that his philosophy is for the good of the 
people at large. Under these circumstances there is left only 
one way for him. If he presents his philosophy as completely 
independent of the previous thoughts that are popular, then no 
one may care for it and in that case the probability is that his 
thought, however valuable it may be, may die along with him. 
To escape this fate he has to present it in the name of the time- 
honoured things. This method has a particular advantage also. 
Though there is the appearance of fresh things, in enthusiasm 
for them the best of the old things are not forgotten. This 
accounts for the unique continuity of Indian civilisation. So 
long as India remains what it is, this is the best method of 
popularising fresh philosophical thoughts. This method also 
checks the wild imaginations of thinkers. As India developed 
this 'method consistently from the beginning, its spiritual 
civilisation did not suffer from the influence of the Nasti\a 
thoughts, and even now it holds its head high, though 
politically it is undergoing all sorts of changes which are very 
often most dangerous for its spirit. If there is to be a proper 
development of thought leading to the welfare of the country 
and therefore to die welfare of the individual, the new thoughts 
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must be made consistent with the spirit of the old things and 
the old things must be interpreted consistently with new ideas. 
This is how continuity of civilisation is secured. 

THE THREE ACARYAS AS THE MOST IMPORTANT 
COMMENTATORS AND PHILOSOPHERS 

Among those that appeared as systematisers of the Vedic 
thoughts, by way of commenting on the Brahma Sutras, 
Sankaracarya, Ramanujacarya, and Madhvacarya are the most 
important. 'They appeared one after another. Sankaracarya 
called his systematisation of thought Advaita Vedanta. 
Ramanujacarya called his system Visistadvaita Vedanta. And 
Madhvacarya’s system is called Dvaita Vedanta.^ 

The modern scholars of Indian thought hold divergent views 
regarding the relative merits of these systems. Some hold that 
Sankaracarya alone is the true Vedanta philosopher, while the 
others are only religious leaders. Others assert that Ramanuja- 
carya alone had the true insight of philosophical thought while 
Sankaracarya suffered from wild imagination and Madhvacarya 
could not transcend the commonsense explanation of things. 
There are yet others who believe that Madhvacarya alone is a 
truly scientific philosopher, while Sankaracarya is a perverted 
thinker and Ramanujacarya is carried away by emotions. 

None of these suppositions is correct. They are the result 
of exclusive interest in a particular school of thought and reli- 
gious prejudice against other schools. A scientific study of the 
three systems shows that each of the Acaryas is equally a philoso- 
pher. The difference between them is not due to the lack of 
philosophical insight. Though each of them has an extra- 
ordinarily strong scientific sense, he arrives at a different con- 
clusion oecause in the course of his philosophy he develops 
an interest in a particular aspect of reality. This explanation 

^ It is interesting to note that Madhvacarya has nowhere called 
his system of thought Dvaita Vedanta, yet in view of his final position 
expressed as ' Svatantramasvatantram ca dvividham tattvam. (There 
are two kinds of tattva. Independent and Dependent.)* [T.S.] and 
*Dvaitam na vidyata iti tasmadajnanindm matam, (That Dvaita is 
not true is therefore the position of the ignorant.) [A.V, 2. 1. 17] and 
perhaps on account of his opposition to Advaita Vedanta, his system 
IS known as Dvaita Vedanta. 
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is common to all philosophies that differ from one another. 
No two philosophers agree because their interests do not agree. 
If each philosopher starts from pure philosophical reasoning, 
then there is no reason why he should differ from others. If 
reason or thinking is the same, then the result is the same. So 
the fact that the three Acaryas differed simply points to the fact 
that their interests differed. It may be that one interest is 
more philosophical than the other but the thinkers do not suffer 
as philosophers. 

Advaita, V isistadvaita and Dvaita are the 
Expressions of Brahmddvaita 

There is much misconception as to the real significance 
of the terms, Advaita, Visis^dvaita and Dvaita, due to the 
lack of correct understanding of the respective positions of the 
systems, and to the undue emphasis laid on the terms them- 
selves. The term Advaita is taken to mean monism. Visista- 
dvaita is taken to mean qualified monism. And Dvaita is taken 
to mean dualism. None of these meanings is correct. The 
following consideration makes this clear. 

The three Acaryas start from the same point. Their stand- 
point is Upanisadic. With the Upanisads they all agree that 
Brahman is the ground of all. They all agree that the world 
has only a derived reality. They all agree that the essence of 
all is Brahman Itself, and the world is not apart from Brahman. 
They all accept that everything in the world points to Brahman 
as its ground. For all, from the standpoint of Brahman, the 
world is in some sense or other less real than Brahman. So, 
for all. Brahman is the Absolute. From this point of view we 
may describe all the three systems as Brahmddvaita, This 
clearly explains how misleading it is to start from the literal 
meaning of the terms. 

We have now to answer the question, Whv are these systems 
called by such misleading terms? If we understand the proper 
significance of the terms they are not misleading. The signi- 
ficance of the respective systems lies in ultimate positions with 
regard to the relation between Brahman and the world. 

The position of ^ankararflrya is briefly t^i^^ Brahman is 
the' only reality The worl3~Has no reality of its own. Then 
how does the world appear? It appears because it is super- 
imposed on Brahman. This may be illustrated in the following 
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manner. We may take for instance the shelhsilver-illusion. 
Of the two things, shell and silver, shell is real and silver 
is not. Yet silver is superimposed on the reality of the shell 
and appears to be real. Its reality is that of the shell. Apart 
from the latter it does not exist. So silver is mithya (not real); be- 
cause it is superimposed. In the same way the world is not real, 
because it is superimposed. Hence the relation between the world 
and Brahman is not real, because it is the relation between real 
and unreal things. So Brahman has nothing outside it. It is an 
undifferentiated unity. To indicate this position the system is 
called Advaita. This term also stands for the idea that apart 
from Brahman nothing appears. 

The position of R5maimjacarya is j his:. Brahman is the 
ground of the universe. The univerS consists of cit (spirit) 
and acit (non-spirit). These two entities, as they appear to us, 
are in the gross form. Their material causes are ch and acit in 
the subtle form. In both the states their ground is Brahman. 
The relation between them can be formulated in the following 
manner. Let us take for instance the human body. It has no 
reality as a living entity apart from the soul in it. It is, when 
the soul is in it. It is nrtt, when the soul is not in it. When 
the soul leaves the body at death, it decays. So the body gets its 
reality as an attribute of the soul. In the same manner the world 
gets its reality as an attribute of Brahman. It is, because Brah- 
man is in it. Brahman is the soul and the world is Its body. 
Throughout all the process, as the subtle cit and acit evolve 
into the gross cit and acit^ Brahman is immanent in them. Even 
as the body does not grow if the soul is not immanent in it 
throughout its growth, there is no evolution of the world with- 
out Brahman in the process of evolution. As the body evolves 
from the more subtle to the grosser form, there is evolution of 
the soul in the body. In the same manner as the world changes 
from the more subtle to the grosser states, there is evolution of 
Brahman in it. From this point of view the world as it appears 
to us consists of Brahman with cit and acit in the gross (sthula) 
form; and the material cause of the world consists of Brahman 
with cit and acit in the subtle isu\shma) form. In both 
cases cit and acit form the body of Brahman. Though 
Brahman is said to evolve along with the world. It is com- 
plete throughout. So whether It is in the subtle cit znA acit 
or in the gross cit and acit^ It is the same. In order to indicate 
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this idea the system is called Visistadvaita. Its main idea is 
that though the world is not superimposed on Brahman, it is not 
apart from Brahman. 

The positio n of Madhvacarya is this .: Brahman is the ground 
of the univcrseT — t e t universe consists of cetana (spirit) and 
ace tana (matter). It is not superimposed on Brahman. Even 
supposing that it is superimposed, it does not follow that it is 
mithya. Unless it is real it cannot be superimposed. If silver 
were unreal, as the horn of a hare is unreal, it could not be super- 
imposed. So to hold that the world is superimposed is implicitly 
to assert that it is real. It may be metaphorically regarded as the 
body of Brahman. Even to hold that Brahman is the soul of the 
world is nothing more than a metaphor. We have to explain 
how the world is the body and Brahman the soul. Of the two, 
world and Brahman, the former is our starting point, because 
it is immediately given. It asserts itself as real. There are 
three senses in which a thing can be real. A thing is real if 
it has an existence of its own {satta)\ if it has knowledge 
(pramitt) or if it has its own function {pravrtti). Cetana is real 
in all these three senses and acetana is real in the first and the 
last senses. But in every sense of the term, the reality of the 
world is dependent (asvatantrd). This is illustrated by the fact 
thaLitaiiidergc^^ change. * The fact that its reality is 

dependent points to the truth that its source is something else. 
This source is independent {svatantra). It has independent 
reality. It has its existence {satta)y function {pravrtti), and know- 
ledge ipramiti) quite independent of other things. It is change- 
less. It is perfect. It is Brahman. It is immanent in the world 
and the latter has reality from It. By Itself It is transcendent. 
Being both immanent and transcendent It is the necessary pre- 
supposition of the world. Without It the world is not. But with 
It the world is. In virtue of this conception of the dependent 
nature of the world this system is called Dvaita. 

The three Acaryas started from the Upanisadic idea that 
Brahman is both transcendent and immanent. Sankaracarya 
somehow emphasised the transcendent aspect, Ramanuiacarya 
the immanent aspect, and Madhvacarya both the aspects. There- 
fore they had to name their systems differently. So the names 
stand for their whole philosophy. If this truth is not grasped 
they become misleading. 

In characterising their philosophies we must bear the fol- 
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lowing points in mind. From the standpoint of Brahman their 
philosophy is Advaita, because none of them holds that there 
IS a second to Brahman in the sense of being independent of It 
and from the standpoint of the world their philosophy is Dvaita, 
because none of them identifies the world with Brahman. Nor 
do they hold that the world is an aspect of Brahman. For 
^ankaracarya, in spite of his position that difference as such 
is mithya^ the world is mithyd (not real) and Brahman is satya 
(real). Therefore they are different. For Ramanujacarya the 
world is the body {sarird) and Brahman is the soul (sartri). 
Therefore they are different. Madhvacarya clearly states that 
the world and Brahman are different. So their philosophies 
are from one point of view Advaita; and from another Dvaita.- 
Since the chief aim of philosophy is to reveal the nature of the 
ultimate reality, there is an advantage in describing their philo- 
sophies from the standpoint of Brahman. So we may call each 
system Brahmddvaita (Absolutism). This removes many mis- 
understandings caused by emphasising the literal meaning of the 
terms, advaita, visistadvaita and dvaita. 

But we must make one point clear. To call each system 
Brahmddvaita is not to make an improvement on it. It is only 
to state a fact recognised by each Acarya. Now we have to 
answer one question. If the term, Brahmddvaita is recog- 
nised by the Acaryas, then why do they not make use of it? 
The answer is simple. It was clearly known to them all that 
the Upanisads teach that Brahman is the sole reality. As the 
exposition of this truth each system can be nothing but Brahmd- 
dvaita, So this position needed no clarification from the Acaryas. 
But in the detailed working up of this truth each Acarya 
arrived at a different conclusion; and to signify this each had 
to name his philosophy so as to emphasise its distinguishing fea- 
ture. As time went on the starting point was forgotten, and 
the literal meaning of the terms was taken to be everything and 
the result was a misrepresentation of the teaching. Therefore, 
in order to understand the real significance of the well-known 
terms, it is necessary to bear in mind that each of the systems 
is a Brahmddvaita system. 

The Three Aedryas are not Theologians but Philosophers 

From the very beginning the three Acaryas are represented 
as starting from the Upanisadic Absolutism. This gives rise to 
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an important question. If the Acaryas make the Upanisadic 
teaching their starting point and expound their systems to 
organise the Vedic thought, then they are only theologians and 
not philosophers. Then how can we call them philosophers 
and include their thoughts under philosophy? We may answer 
thus. 

To call the exposition of a work theology or philosophy is 
a question of emphasis. If the exponent is led by the authority 
of the work whose meaning he explains, then his exposition 
is theology. If in his exposition there is influence of authority 
and the exposition is also an attempt to trace the philosophical 
implication of the work and develop it, then it is philosophy. 
The mere interpretation of the Veda cannot be philosophy. But 
an exposition ot the philosophical implication of the Vedic teach- 
ing is philosophy. Similarly the philosophical exposition of the 
Upanisads is philosophy, for instance Deussen's The Philosophy 
of the Upanisads, So the exposition of Vedanta Systems may 
be regarded as philosophy, because it is nothing but the philo- 
sophy of the Upanisads, 

The philosophy of a work is the work of a philosopher. 
One who is not a philosopher cannot think of expounding the 
philosophy of any literature. So the exponents of the philosophy 
of the Upanisads are philosophers. 

The Acaryas like real philosophers were convinced of the 
truth of the Ufanisadic teaching. Therefore they system- 
atised the Upanisadic thoughts. If they were not convinced of 
the truth independently of the Upanisads they could not have 
systematised their thoughts. So the fact that they systematised 
the thoughts of the Upanisads implies that they were real 
philosophers. 

The systematisation of the Upanisadic thoughts is not mere 
organisation of them. It is systematisation in the sense that 
the Upanisadic thought is shown to be final as philosophy. This 
means that somehow the Acarvas first arrived at pure philo- 
sophical conclusions and next they found that they were com- 
pletely identical with the systematised Upanisadic ihoMghts in 
so far as their own systematisation went, and they represented 
the whole position under the title Vedanta. Though this is not 
the order of writing of their works, it must certainly be the 
order of their mental outlook. This is made clear by the fact that 
it is not the unsystematised thought that led Aem but the 
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systematised one in the sense explained. So in their exposition 
they are not directed by authority; but they direct it. In doing 
this they wanted to have a universal philosophy. A knowledge 
of these points helps us immensely in understanding the view 
for which Vedanta stands. 

The Three Vedanta Systems are Inter related 

Some further points with regard to the inter-relation of the 
three Vedanta systems may be noted. These systems represent 
the different stages of the growth of the same Vedanta thought. 
Advaita represents the first stage, Visistadvaita the second and 
Dvaita Vedanta the third. 

Certain difficulties in the position of Advaita made a re- 
consideration of the whole of Vedanta thought necessary and 
as a result there appeared Visistadvaita. But this system also 
was not without difficulties, and by way of removing them there 
appeared Dvaita. Further, as is shown in the following pages 
Advaita and Visistadvaita stand like two poles, southern and 
northern; Dvaita Vedanta maintains a balance between the two. 
Applying the Hegelian idea to these systems it may be said 
that Advaita presents thesis, Visisudvaita antithesis and Dvaita 
synthesis. In the light of these ideas it is submitted that full 
knowledge of Vedanta thought presupposes a careful study of 
the three systems in their historic order. The knowledge ot the 
later two systems is necessary to understand the scope of Advaita. ‘ 
The knowledge of Advaita and Dvaita is necessary to appreciate 
the significance of Visistadvaita and the knowledge of Advaita 
and Visistadvaita is necessary to recognise the importance of 
Dvaita Vedanta. 

With these preliminary remarks an attempt is being made in 
the following pages to summarise very brieffy the philosophical 
positions of the three systems. In order to do full justice to each 
system, so far as it is possible, the position of each system is 
presented as it would be done by the exponents of the same 
system; and in the last chapter it is briefly indicated how 
Vedanta thought reached its culmination in Dvaita Vedanta. 

^ Knowledge of the scope of Advaita enables us to understand 
what exactly necessitated the later Vedanta systems and how far some 
recent interpretations of Advaita can be accepted as representing the 
original spirit of Advaita Vedanta, 
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&an\aracarya 

^ankaracarya is the founder of Advaita Vedanta. He lived in the 
9th century a.d. His birth-place is said to be Kaladi in the Malabar 
District. He belonged to the Nambudri sect of the Brahmins. Even 
as a boy of 12 years he was very learned. He expounded his 
system in the form of a commentary upon the classical Upanisads, 
the Bhagavadgita and the Brahma Sutras and wrote several inde- 
pendent works which exhibit both philosophical and religious insight 
of a very high order. Though he did not live very long by the time 
he reached the age of 32 he had established his reputation as the true 
champion of the Vedic teaching; and made almost the whole popu- 
lation of India follow his philosophy and religion. 

The Ideas that perhaps led to Advaita Vedanta 

Even before ^ankaracarya there were some schools of thought 
that upheld certain ideas that are akin to those of Advaita Vedanta. 
Bhartrprapanca distinguished between two aspects of Brahman, 
\drana and karya and held that when the world disappears in 
Brahman there is only one reality, Brahman. Bhartrhari held that 
the empirical world is superimposed {J^alpitd) and what is called 
soul is not real. Gaudapada maintained that Advaita is ultimate, 
world is mithya and Atman is the sole reality. $ankaracarya seems 
to have systematised more or less the same ideas in his Advaita 
Vedanta. 

Some Important Works on Advaita 

After ^ankaracarya Suresvara wrote Vartika and Nais\armya 
siddhi; Vacaspati, Bhamati; Padmapada, Pancapadika; Anandagiri, 
Nyaya nirnaya; Sarvajnatmamuni, Sanksepa iartraka; ^riharsa, Khan- 
4 and khanda \hddya\ Praka^atman, PancapMika vivarana\ Vidya- 
ranya, Vivaranaprameya sangraha\ Citsukha, Tatva pradipik^\ and 
Madhusudana Sarasvati Advaitasiddhi, And a host of other authors 
wrote several works both in the form of commenting on the previous 
works and in the form of independent treatises. All these writers 
substantiate the position of their original master, with new argu- 
ments jthat were suggested by the spirit of their times. Some of 
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them also entertained different opinions as to the position of 
San\aracarya regarding some details of his philo^phy. 

Analysis 

Knowledge in the real sense of the term is eternal, self-evident 
and undifferentiated unity. In this sense it is called Cit. It is the 
ultimate principle of the world. The world consists of subjective 
and objective factors. Ajnana is the stuff of the world. It is 
superimposed on Cit. The world is not real from the standpoint of 
Cit. It is real from its own point of view. Knowledge from the 
practical point of view is either true or false. The object of true 
knowledge is not sublated. True knowledge is caused by pramanas. 
There are six pramanas : pratyaJ{sa, anumana, agama^ upamanuy 
arthapatti and antipalahdhi. These pramanas not only reveal the 
objects of the world; but also point to the fact that Cit is the 
basis of the world. Upanisads directly reveal Brahman. Cit is 
Brahman. It is absolute (paramdrthi\d). The world is vydvahdri\a. 
Wrong knowledge also has its object. It is wrong because its 
object is sublated. Its object is not real, because it is sublated. 
It is not unreal, because it is known. It cannot be real and unreal 
simultaneously, and therefore It is called sadasadvilaXsana. In this 
sense it is mithyd. The world with its cause, ajnana is also mithyd 
because it is sublated from the standpoint of Cit. 

There arc three types of things. Cit or Brahman is pdramdrthiJ^a, 
The world is vydvahari\a. The object of wrong knowledge is 
prdtibhdsi\a in the sense that it exists in so far as its knowledge 
continues. Ajnana as mdyd conditions Cit and is the material cause 
of the world. Cit being conditioned by mdyd is Zirara, the material 
and the efficient cause of the world. Ajnana in the form of avidyd 
gives rise to antah\arana which is the abode of knowledge in 
the ordinary sense of the term. Cit conditioned by antah\arana is 
the individual soul {jwa). ]tva in its essence is Brahman. By means 
of discrimination between eternal and non-eternal things, detachment 
from the things of the world, development of virtues such as 
cquanimiw of mind and self-control, and desire for freedom it 
becomes nt to understand Brahman. By enquiry it understands the 
truth. By meditating on it it becomes nt to realise Cit. At 
this stage it understands the correct meaning of the Upanisad 
‘That thou art’. It realises Cit.. There is only Cit. This is 
muf{ti (freedom). 
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The Advaita thinkers are not satisfied with any of the previous 
philosophies, holding that they are not sound because they 
start from the common-sense view of knowledge, that knowledge 
happens to a subject, is relative to an object, and is produced 
and destroyed. They believe, rightly too, that a true under- 
standing of knowledge alone gives a clue to the nature of 
Reality.^ So they propose to examine knowledge, without 
having any preconceived ideas. 

KNOWLEDGE (JNANA) 

By a detailed examination of the fact of knowledge the 
Advaita thinkers arrive at the conclusion that there are two 
types of knowledge, one of which is knowledge in the true 
sense of the term, and the other is only so-called because 
it reveals objects. They call the former Svarupajnana and 
the latter Vrttijnana. They show that the former is nitya, 
(eternal), svayamjyoti (self-evident), and a\handa (undifferen- 
tiated unity). They consider the latter as knowledge in the 
ordinary sense of the term and the former to be the ground 
of the latter. Their whole philosophical reflection is directed 
towards explaining this view and drawing the necessary conclu- 
sion from it. 

Svarupajnana 

We understand the nature of svarupajnana as we go on 
tracing the true nature of knowledge. The true nature of 
knowledge is that it is eternal, self-evident, and undifferentiated 
unity. This may be explained as follows: 

Knowledge is Eternal (Nityd) 

4^mid the different intellectual activities we have the feeling 
of thfe identity of awareness. We know that all knowledge is 
of some particular individual. In each instance of knowledge 

1 F.P.5., p. 50. — Yul{tyai\aiaranenapi anubhavah napalapitum 
§a1{yate, AnubhavanisthatvMyul{teh, (It is not possible to deny 
experience even by him who has faith only in reason, because reason 
has its birth from experience.) 
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we are aware that it is a phase of the ever identical knowledge. 
Without this recognition there is no knowledge at all. If this 
were not true, and if each instance of knowledge had nothing to 
do with the other instances of the same, then the intellectual acti- 
vities of an individual would be a chaos without any hope of 
unity. But we are aware of the unity. This points to the truth 
of the recognition of the identity of all knowledge that happens 
to an individual knower. The recognition may be expressed 
thus: ‘The same knowledge that grasped a particular object is 
now grasping another object.* This implies that knowledge is the 
same throu^out though the objects are different. By extend- 
ing the force of this implication we arrive at the view that 
knowledge is beginningless. From the idea that it is beginning- 
less it follows that it is endless. So knowledge is not limited 
by time. For this reason it is called nitya (eternal). 

The fact that knowledge is nitya is the necessary presup- 
position of all theories of knowledge. For even supposing that 
knowledge has both beginning and end we cannot dispense 
with the view that it is nitya. At least to have the awareness 
of the different pieces of knowledge that come into being and 
go there must be an enduring phase of knowledge. Without 
such a phase it is impossible even to suppose that knowledge 
is produced and destroyed. 

In the very act of knowing that knowledge has a beginning 
the nitya character of knowledge asserts itself. To suppose that 
knowledge has a beginning is impossible unless there is the 
awareness of what was there before. Hence the awareness of 
what preceded knowledge is the necessary presupposition of the 
thought that knowledge has a beginning. In the same manner 
the supposition that knowledge has an end is impossible 
unless there is the awareness of what comes after knowledge. 
There is no beginning to the absence of knowledge which pre- 
cedes knowledge and no end to the absence of knowledge which 
follows knowledge. To have awareness of such periods is to 
have nitya knowledge.^ 

— Karyam sarvaih yatodrsjam pragabhavapurassaram, 
Tasyapi samvitsahsitvat pragabhavo nasamvidah, (By all a product 
is observed to be preceded by its absence. But there is no absence 
to precede knowledge since the supposed absence must be revealed 
by knowledge itself.) 
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So the nitya character of knowledge is of the very nature of 
knowledge. We may therefore conclude that knowledge is 
nitya in the sense that time does not limit it. 

Knowledge is Self-Evident (Svayamfyoii) 

Knowledge is given as nitya. If it were not so, then 
nothing else could determine it to be so. Knowledge is not 
revealed by any other pramdna. If it were to be revealed by 
something other than itself, then there could be no awareness 
of it at all. If each piece of knowledge is to be revealed by 
another piece, then we can never arrive at the fact of know- 
ledge. That we have knowledge is a fact. This points to 
the truth that knowledge is not revealed by anything else. 
The fact that we have knowledge is evident from thoughts 
like ‘I know this or that object’ and ‘this is known by me’. 
If knowledge were revealed by an entity external to it, then 
we could never have these thoughts. So knowledge is not 
revealed by an entity that lies outside it. In this sense it is 
called svayamjyoti (self-evident).^ 

Knowledge is Undifferentiated {A\handa) 

The fact that knowledge is not revealed by anything external 
to it does not mean that knowledge reveals itself. Were know- 
ledge self-revealing the same knowledge must be an object of 
itself. To suppose that it is an object of itself is to deny that 
it is self-evident. An object that is inert can be revealed only 
by an entity that is external to it. If knowledge is an object, 
at least to that extent, it must be revealed by that which 
is external to it. But such a conclusion denies the self-evident 
character of knowledge, whereas knowledge is self-evident. One 
implication of this is that it is not an object in any sense. So 
knowledge is devoid of all internal distinctions. This implies 
that it is independent of all limitations.^ If knowledge were 
limited by any thing external to it, then it would not be devoid 
of distinctions, and it must contain in itself some distinction 
at least in so far as it is limited. It has already been shown 

^ Cit as svayamjyoti is called drastr. Anything that appears to 
be other than cit is drsya {Drgdrsyavive\a). 

2 V.P.S., p. 43. — Svayamjyotiso yavatsatvamavabhasat. . . . (Be- 
cause being given as a\handa is the state of that which is self- 
evident. . . .) 
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how it is devoid of all distinctions. So it is not conditioned 
by any thing external. From this it follows that it has nothing 
outside it. To posit anything outside it is to limit it. So it is 
absolute, having no internal division and nothing outside it. 
In this sense it is called a\handa (undifferentiated).^ 

From the consideration that knowledge is nitya^ svayam- 
jyoti, and a\handa^ it follows that the common-sense view of 
knowledge is incorrect. Advaita formulates this theory follow- 
ing the spirit of the Upanisadic teaching that Brahman is satya^ 
Jndna and ananda or ananta. To imply all that is stated know- 
ledge is called in this philosophy cit or caitanya. The same is 
taken to be the Upanisadic Atman or Brahman. The Upani- 
sadic description of Brahman as satya^ jndna, and ananda cor- 
responds to the Advaita description of knowledge as nitya, 
svayamjyoti, and a\handa respectively. Knowledge as Brahman 
is the ground of all. It is the ultimate principle of the universe. 
It is the Absolute. 

The following pages contain a very brief summary of how 
caitanya is shown to be the ground of all that appears and how 
in fact it has nothing outside itself. 

The Empirical Ego ( 1 ) is Not the Substratum of Knowledge 
( Caitanya ) 

It is ordinarily thought that knowledge happens to the entity 
that we call Ego or ‘I’. This is wrong. Supposing that know- 
ledge happens to ‘I’, we have to hold that the latter is different 
from the former. This is impossible, because knowledge is 
a\handa and has nothing outside it. So ‘I* independently of 
knowledge is not possible. Nor can it be held that ‘ I ’ is identical 
with knowledge, for in that case there would be no point in 
holding that the latter happens to the former. 

^ F.P.S., p. 58. — Naca ntlapttddyanubhavdndm bhinnatvdt 
ndtmasvarupateti vdeyam, svarupato anubhavesu bhedapratiteh, 
bheda\alpane ca mdndbhdvdt. Naca janmavinedau bhedaXalpa\au» 
Tayorbhedasiddhipurva\atv€na paraspardirayatvdt, (It cannot be 
said that the perception of the blue and that of the yellow are not the 
same as dtman (cit) since each perception is different from the other, 
because the difference in the nature of perc^tion is not observed and 
there is no pramdna to enable us to posit difference on it. Production 
and destruction do not prove difference. Since they presuppose 
difference the argument begs the question.) 
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Knowledge is Not the Same as * I* 

Knowledge is infinite. But ‘I’ is an individual thing and 
as such it is limited by external entities. Knowledge has no 
internal distinctions. But ‘I* is not so. In the experience ‘I 
know this’ it is the subject; and in the self-consciousness as ‘I’ it 
is the object of consciousness. Thus it is both subject and 
object. So ‘I’ is not self-evident. But knowledge is. 

NON-KNOWLEDGE (ACIT OR AJNANA) 
is a Product {Cidacitsarhvalandtma\d) 

It is explained that ‘I’ is both subject and object. So it has 
internal distinctions. In order to have such distinctions it must 
be a product of different entities. In the knowledge where it 
is the subject it is self-evident; and it is not revealed by any- 
thing external to it. So it must have the character of know- 
ledge. It is also an object, and as such it must be the 
result of some thing other than knowledge. The thing that 
is other than knowledge is obviously non-knowledge. Know- 
ledge is cit. Non-knowledge is acit, ‘I’ shows the character 
of both cit and acit. Therefore it is the product of both cit and 
acit. In order to imply this idea it is called cidacitsarhvalan- 
dtma\a} 

The Relation of Cit and Acit in *1* 

There is a difficulty in regarding ‘I’ as the product of cit 
and acit, Cit is infinite and it has nothing outside it. This 
makes acft impossible. If so, it is difficult to hold that ‘I* is 
the product of cit and acit. But we cannot dispense with the 
view that ‘ I ’ is the product of both cit and acit\ merely because 
we feel a difficulty in admitting it. ‘I* as the product of cit 
and acit is given. Now the question is how to reconcile these 
two ideas. We have to interpret the whole of experience to 
find <Hjt if the two ideas can be reconciled. 

Human Experience as a Whole 

Human experience consists of three states; waking, dream- 
ing, and sleeping. In waking and dreaming ‘I* is the subject 

1 V,P.S.j p. 53 . — ldamanidamatma\ohaihpratyayah. 
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of experience. In sleeping there is no ‘F, nor is there expert 
ence. Whether the particular elements that characterise a parti- 
cular state may or may not be in other states, one thing is 
certain, and it is that all states have some thing common in 
them, because they are the states of the same life. Now we 
have to find out what that common element is. It must be 
an element that is present in sleep also. From this it follows 
that the difference of the other two states is only the appear- 
ance of that common element. If so the state of sleep is less 
complex while the other two states are more complex. This 
suggests the fact that the complexity of the other two states is 
latent in sleep. What is latent in sleep is patent in the other 
states. If this is not the fact, then the other states ought not to 
follow sleep. So sleep is the ground of the other states. If the 
state of sleep is fully understood we get a clue to the nature of 
the other states. 

The State of Sleep (Susuptf) 

Most of the thinkers of the previous Darsanas hold that 
the state of sleep is characterised by the complete absence of 
knowledge. Their supposition is not correct. If the state of 
sleep is completely devoid of knowledge, then how can the 
individual be conscious of the fact that he had sleep When 
the sleep is over, the individual does feel that he had a good 
sleep. This feeling is the memory of the fact that he had a 
happy sleep. This memory is impossible, if previously the 
individual had not the actual knowledge of sleep. The know- 
ledge that grasps sleep must be present during sleep itself. So 
the memory of sleep in the waking state points to the actual 
knowledge of sleep in sleep. 

Further, even to hold that there is the absence of knowledge 
during sleep, it is necessary to grant that there is knowledge 
in sleep at least as grasping the absence of knowledge. WiA- 
out assuming such knowledge it is impossible to assert that 
there is the absence of knowledge in sleep. 

So in any case we have to admit that there is a type of 
knowledge in sleep. Now the question is. What is the nature 
of this knowledge.? One thing we know about it. During 
sleep there are no objects of the waking and the dreaming states. 
Therefore the knowledge in sleep is not the ordinary type of 
knowledge. So it is very nearly cit, (To indicate this idea it 
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is called avidya vrtti) It is responsible for the feeling of 

identity that appears after sleep. In order to reveal sleep it 
must be evident. It must be made evident by a self-evident 

entity. Such an entity is cit. This means that cit is during 

sleep. 

The fact that there is cit during sleep points to the eternal 
character of cit. The fact that there is knowledge in sleep 

points to the self-evident character of cit. The fact that there 
is peace in sleep points to the dnanda aspect of cit. Cit as 
nityUy svayarhjyoti, and a]{handa is ever-present in all the states 
of individual life. In fact it makes all states possible, because it 
gives continuity to all states. 

So tar we know that what is is c//, and it has nothing 
external to it. If so, the question is how are there different 
states. If there can be any answer to this question, then it 
must be found with reference to the experience of sleep itself, 
because it is already explained that sleep has the other states in 
a latent form. So we have to examine further the case of sleep. 

Is There Anything in Sleep to Explain Walking and Dream? 

The experience of sleep is peculiar. It cannot be identified 
with cit. Cit is infinite. But the experience is finite because 
it is only the experience in sleep. Cit is absolute. But the 
experience is relative to sleep because it is the experience of 
sleep. It appears along with sleep and disappears when the 
sleep ceases. So it has something as its cause (upaddna or 
material cause). Cit is not its cause, because it is absolute. 
To regard cit as cause is to make it relative to the effect. So 
the cause of experience is something other than cit. It must 
be present whenever its effect is present, because^ it is the 
matter from which experience appears to come. So the cause of 
experience is in sleep and it is different from cit. What is it? 
Apparently there is nothing in sleep to tell us anything about it. 
So in order to answer the question we have to examine if any- 
thing is implied in the ideas of the waking state about sleep. 

The Cause of the Experience in Sleep 

All our ideas in waking about sleep may be expressed in the 
sentences ‘I slept happily and I knew nothing’. We have 

1 VTS., p. i6. 
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already drawn the implications of ‘I slept happily’. From them 
we have arrived at the notion that there is in sleep bit with 
the experience of sleep. We may now draw the implications 
of ‘I knew nothing’. This implies that there is non-knowledge 
in sleep. What is this non-knowledge.^ Obviously it cannot 
be the absence of knowledge. To hold that it is the absence 
of knowledge is to posit the knowledge of non-knowledge. To 
have the knowledge of non-knowledge is to have the knowledge 
of knowledge itself. Knowledge is that of objects. So to know 
non-knowledge is to have the knowledge of the objects whose 
non-knowledge is in question. To suppose that there is the 
knowledge of the objects in sleep is to deny sleep itself. 

From the previous considerations it is clear that if sleep is 
characterised by non-knowledge, then non-knowledge is not the 
absence of knowledge. If it is not absence, then, it must have 
some thing positive in it. It is only the non-knowledge that is 
negative that is relative to the knowledge of knowledge. The 
knowledge of a positive entity is not relative to any other thing. 
The knowledge of the absence of a jar is relative to the know- 
ledge of the jar itself. It does not occur to one who does not 
know the jar whose absence is to be known. But the knowledge 
of a jar is not relative to any other entity. In the same manner 
the knowledge of non-knowledge in sleep is not relative to any 
other knowledge. This means that it is the knowledge of a 
positive entity and this entity is non-knowledge. To imply this 
idea non-knowledge is called bhavampdjnana. In this term 
ajndna stands for non-knowledge, and bhdvarupa stands for the 
fact that it is positive. 

The positive non-knowledge is what characterises sleep. So 
in sleep there seem to be three entities, city non-knowledge and 
the experience of non-knowledge.^ The experience reveals non- 
knowledge. So it has the character of illumination. Cit is 
illumination. So the experience is not independent of cit. If 
it were so, it would not have the character of illumination. So 

^ V.P.S., p. 69 . — Yadyapyajndnam jivavacchedopadhiriti pura 
stddu\tam. Tathdpi susuptdvajndnamdtrdvacchinnasya jtvasya sva* 
pnadasdydm tsaispastavyavahdrdya antahl^aranamupddhirisyate. 
Tathd jdgarane vispastavyavahdrdya sthulasariramupddhih. Nacai- 
vamupddhibheddtpvabhedaprasangah. Purvapurvopddhyavacchinnasy- 
aiva uttarottarena ... [It is however, previously, said that ajndna 
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cit is the ground of experience. The essence of experience is 
cit itself. Non-knowledge is illumined by experience. This 
ultimately stands for the idea that it is illumined by cit. 
Remembering this fact we may now state that there are two 
entities in sleep, and they are cit and non-knowledge (ajnana). 
The togetherness of these entities is responsible for the state of 
sleep. 

The Function of Ajnana in Sleep 

If ajnana in sleep were a non-entity and if it did not in 
any manner influence c//, then there would be no sleep at all, 
and there would be no cause of other states. In that case there 
would be no world and no experience. The world, experience, 
and the different states of life are all facts. Therefore it follows 
that ajnana somehow influences cit. Such an influence cannot 
take place from the standpoint of cit, because cit is a\handa. 
But there may be influence from the standpoint of ajnana. From 
its point of view it obscures cit, and as a result of this cit 
appears as revealing ajnana. Cit by itself does not reveal any- 
thing. It appears to be so only from the standpoint of ajnana. 
With this appearance it is said to be the experience in sleep. Its 
appearance is the product of ajnana. It does not belong to cit. 
To imply this idea it is called avidydvrtti. In this term avidyd is 
the same as ajnana and vrtti stands for the idea that experience 
is its product. We may now conclude that ajnana is as necessary 
as cit itself for the appearance of sleep. 


is the condition that brings about jtva. ■ What is really meant is that 
antah\arana is the condition in dreaming, in order to account for 
the somewhat clear experience (yyavahard) of the same jiv^i which is 
conditioned only by ajnana during sleep. Similarly in waking in 
order to bring about clear experience {vyavahara) the gross body is 
(taken to be) the condition. From the difference in the conditions 
the difference in the same jwa cannot be argued, because the latter 
conditions act upon the entity conditioned by the former ones. . . .] 
V.P.S., p. 6i. — Tadevam susuptau duh\habhavajnandbhdvau 

arthapattivedyau. Bhavarupajhananandatmanastu smaryante iti 
siddhantasthitih. (Therefore the absence of misery and the absence 
of knowledge during sleep are known by arthapatti (presumption). 
Bhavarupajhana, peace, and atman are remembered. This is the 
position of Advaita.) 
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Cit and Ajndna Form the Basis of the Other Two States 

If all that is during sleep consists of cit and ajndna^ then 
it follows that these also form the basis of the other two states, 
waking and dreaming. Cit is ahjianda. It is the same in all 
states. But the content of each state differs from that of other 
states. It is clear that the difference is not due to cit. So it 
must be due to ajndna itself. Ajndna is the cause of life with 
all its varieties. During sleep its capacities are latent. They 
are only in the causal form (btjarupd). In the other states 
they are in the effect-form (J^dryarupa). The states of waking 
and dreaming are characterised by the experience that explicitly 
involves subject-object-relation. Then some facts appear as sub- 
jects, while others as objects. The subject of experience is called 
{aharhhard). 

The Tness of 'I* is the Product of Ajndna 

The appearance of both subject and object is due to ajnana. 
Yet there is much difference between the two. The subject 
exhibits the character of cit more explicitly than the object. So 
the influence of ajndna in the former is far less than it is in 
the latter. In order to indicate this the ajndna that condi- 
tions cit and gives rise to the subject is called antah\arana. 
At the time when sleep is just over ajndna gives rise to antah- 
harana^ and antah\arana conditioning cit gives rise to the sub- 
ject in the form ‘ I ’. There is no antah\arana during sleep, 
and therefore there is no ‘I* then. Just at the time when sleep 
ceases ‘ I ’ appears^ and the individual has the apprehension 
of it. So in the knowledge ‘I slept happily and I knew 
nothing’ there are involved two elements of knowledge, the 
apprehension {pratya\sa) of ‘I’ and the memory of sleep. The 

1 F.P.5., p. 62.^Aham1{arasya anadyanirvacantyavidya u0d- 
danam, Avidyayah paramesvarddhisthitatvam nimittam, fnanalanfi- 
t^riyaiahtidvayam svarupam. Kutasthacaitanyam pramanam. Kartr- 
tvabho\trtvMi\anca h^ryam, Susupterantah\aranapralayarupatvat 
na tatra sadbhavah" (Of ahaih\ara the beginningless and anirva- 
cantya avidyd is the material cause. The presence of parameivara 
in avidyd is the efficient cause. The power to know and the power 
to do are both the forms. The infinite cit is the proof. Doing, 
enjoying, and so on are the functions. Since sleep is characterised by 
the destruction of antah\arana, it does not exist during sleep.) 
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apprehension of ‘ I ’ is not memory because there is no ‘ I ’ in 
sleep. There are several subjects in the world which are different 
because antahJ^aranas are different. 

The Appearance of Objects is Due to Ajhdna 

As sleep is over, ajhdna evolves into various forms that bear 
different names. These products are the objects of experience. 

So there are different subjects and objects. They are all 
conditioned by ajhdna. But their ground is one. It is cit. 
Our explanation of the different states of life by means of 
ajhdna has throughout assumed that just like cit ajhdna also is 
a fact. But the assumption is not consistent with the fact that 
cit is a\handa. Being a^handa^ cit has nothing outside it.^ So 
ajhdna cannot be along with cit. If so there is no reason why 
there should be different states. If we have to explain experi- 
ence, then we have first to remove this difficulty. In our attempt 
to do this we may first note that the difficulty is not final. For 
cit as af{handa is a fact. That there are states of life is also a 
fact. And that ajhdna is the cause of life cannot be denied.^ 
This suggests that somehow there is a relation between cit and 
ajhdna,^ With this clue we may now find out what this 
relation is. 

The Relation between Cit and Ajhdna 

The relation between cit and ajhdna may be determined 
by noting the implication of cit. Cit is a\handa.^ There 


^From the standpoint of the world two entities are responsible 
for its appearance. They are cit and ajhdna, Cit as such is a 1 {handa. 
With it the world is not. 

^ Prasiddhatvadavidydyah sdpannhotum na'sahyate. Andtmano na 
sd yu\td . . .* {Ajhdna is given. It cannot be denied. It is not in 
andtman. , , .) quoted by V.P.S., p. 49. 

^Ajhdna is anddi and anirvacaniya, — V.P.S., p. 18. It is the 
material cause of superimposition. — F.F.5., p. 16. 

^ F.P. 5 ., p. 82. — Kutasthacaitanye sarvamapyadhyasthatayd pratt- 
yate, (Everything appears as superimposed on the a 1 {handa cit.) 
p. 48 — Na ca caitanyasya J{dlpaniJ{endhayatvena vdstavamasangatvam 
vihanyate.' (The real absolute character of cit is not affected by an 
imaginary description of it as the basis of superimposition.) 
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cannot be anything that is really different from it. Neverthe- 
less there may be an entity that is not real. Ajhana as the 
necessary condition of experience is found with cit. This 
means that ajnana is not real, because the supposition that 
ajnana is real is sublated by the fact that cit is akhanda. Merely 
because that ajnana is not real (sat) it does not follow that it 
is unreal {asat). If it were unreal (asat), then it would not be 
there; and there would be no cause of experience. As the cause 
of experience it is given. So it is not asat. Because it is not sat 
and not asat, we cannot regard it as sadasat (real-unreal). To 
describe an entity as sadasat is a contradiction in terms. If a 
thing is sat, then it is not asat\ and if it is asat, then it is not 
sat. It cannot be both sat and asat. So to determine ajnana as 
sat, asat or sadasat is not possible/ and it must therefore be 
different from sat, asat and sadasat. To imply this idea it is 
called sadasadvilaf{sana. Mithyd, anirvacaniya and anirvdeya^ 
are the other Sanskrit names for the same. 

Ctt is sat. Ajnana is mithyd. The relation between them 
cannot be sat, because it is the relation between two things 
one of which is not real. As relating to a mithyd entity it is also 
mithyd. The mithyd relation is called adhydsa or dropa. From 
the standpoint of this relation ajndna is said to be superimposed 
(adyastha or dfbpita) on cit.^ Owing to this adhydsa-xt\Mon^ 
cit, though it is ahjianda, seems to be conditioned by ajndnuy 
and consequently ajndna seems to have the characters of cit, in 
so far as it appears to be, to appear and to be liked. So to- 
posit an adhyasa-xclMon between cit and ajndna is to superimpose 
ajndna on cit and cit on ajndna. The superimposition of cit 

^ V.P.S., p. 50 quotes ^ Avidydyd avidyatvamidamevdtralakjanam, 
yadvicdrdsahisnutvamanyathdvastu sd bhavet.' (The definition of the 
avidyd-ntss of avidyd is that it does not stand scrutiny. Otherwise 
if ought to be an entity.) 

2 The literal meaning of Anirvdeya is inexplicable. But this 
term is used in Advaita in a technical sense and it means sadasad- 
vila\sana. 

^ V.P.S., p. 241. — Adhydsastvanyasminnanyatvadrstih. (To super- 
impose is to mistake one thing for another.) 

V.P.S., p. 14 . — Pratltimdtrena dropyatvasiddhau vastusattdyd apra- 
yojakatvdt. (The mere notion of a thing enables its superhnposition. 
The reality of it is not necessary.) So the thing that is superimposed 
may not be real. 
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and acit each on the other is the cause of the whole of experi- 
ence. The mutual superimposition of cit and acit is called 
itaretaradhyasa. 

Cit and ajndna are superimposed each on the other in differ- 
ent senses. Ajndna as such is superimposed on cit. But cit 
is a\handa, and it cannot be as such superimposed on ajndna. 
Owing to the superimposition of ajndna on it, it is supposed to 
be in relation to ajndna in a mithyd sense. So while ajndna 
as ajndna is superimposed on cit^ it is only the relation of cit 
to ajndna that is superimposed on ajndna.^ The thing that is 
superimposed is mithyd. So both ajndna and the relation of cit 
to ajndna are mithyd, because they are superimposed each on 
the other. 

From the previous considerations it is clear that cit is 
absolute, and it is the ground of all that appears. As cit is 
the ground of all, it cannot be proved as such. For even the 
so-called proof presupposes this truth. Without cit there is no 
pramdna. A pramdna reveals a thing because it has the self- 
evident cit as its ground. By means of philosophical reflections 
"we can only remove the misconceptions regarding the truth. ^ 
So the function of philosophy is purely negative. To imply this 
idea this system or philosopny is called Advaita. In this term 
dvaita stands for ajndna and ‘a’ stands for the idea that it is 
not the truth. Though experience is a product of ajndna yet 


^ V.P.S., p. 14 . — Atmanah samsrsjarupenaivddhydsah. AnaU 
manastu svarupenapyadhyasa ityanrtatvam. {Atman is superimposed 
only in a qualified form, i.e. only dtman*s relation is superimposed. 
Andtman is superimposed also as a whole and therefore it ts not real.) 

2 V.P.S., p. 234 . — Praptameva Xanthacami\arddiXamajandnah 
purusah punah prdptumicchati; parihrtamevacarajjusarpddi\am pariji- 
hirsati . . . emm ca sati nityaprdptasya brahmanah prdptau nityani- 
vrttasya samsdrasya parihdre ca hetubhutam tattvajndnam janayatdm 
veddntdndm \uto apuru$drthaparyavasdyitvahn}(a. (The man who is 
not conscious of the fact that he wears a necklace dpires to wear 
it. lie desires to avoid a rope-serpent even though it is unreal. . . . 
If so, and if the Vedantas (Upanisads) as the cause of one’s being 
Brahman though one is always Brahman, and of getting rid of 
bondage which is essentially unreal, produce the knowledge of 
reality, where is the room for thinking that they are useless.) 
Further V.P.S., p. 102. — Tarl^asya pratibandhanirdharanamatrahetu- 
ivdt. (Reflection is only the means for removing obstruction.) 
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experience implies that cit is the ground of all. A good study 
of experience removes all our misconception, about cit. 


EXPERIENCE (VRTTIJNANA) 

We have seen that knowledge in the real sense of the term 
is cit. It is Titty a, svayathjyoti and aJ^handa. If we have 
understood this fact it is not difficult to consider that which 
we commonly call knowledge to be no knowledge at all. It is 
commonly called knowledge because it reveals objects. Both this 
knowledge and its objects are the functions of ajndna, Ajndna 
as antahkarana assumes the form of what we ordinarily call 
knowledge. To distinguish this type of knowledge it is called 
vrttijndna. This term stands for the idea that only a particular 
state of antah\arana is knowledge in the ordinary sense of 
the term. 

So far we have dealt with cit or svarupajndna. We have 
yet to substantiate our view of cit with reference to vrttijndna. 
To do this we have to study vrttijndna with all its relations to 
subjective and objective factors. 

Vrttijndna and its Divisions 

Vrttijndna is relative to its object. It is produced by the 
operation of sense organs, and so on, when the conditions that 
bring it about are favourable. It disappears when its function is 
over. It is a state of antah\arafia. And in some cases the 
state of avidyd is also called vrttt. Thus there are two kinds 
of vrtti—antahkaranavrtti and avidydvrtti. Antah\aranavrtti 
happens to a subject, ‘I’. With its object it is superimposed 
on ctt. Both itself^ and its object are mithyd. Similarly 
avidydvrtti and its object are also superimposed on cit and they 
are therefore mithyd. 

Life consists of vrtti or vrttijndna and its objects. To study 
life is impossible unless we suppose, at least for the time being, 
that life is given as real. To regard life as real is to regard 

^V.P.S.y p. 88. — Tasmadadhydsik^ndmapi pratyal^sddtndm ndprd 
many amity ad hy as a updddnam vyavahdrasya. (Therefore there is no 
untruth in perception, and so on, though they are superimposed; and 
so superim^sition is the material cause of practical life.) 


3 
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vrttijnana and its objects as real. Vntijnana invariably presents 
an object. The objects that arc presented by it may be divided 
into two classes. Some of them are real from the standpoint of 
life. Others are not so. The things like a jar are real from 
the standpoint of life {yyavahard). The things that appear in 
illusion are not real from the same standpoint. In the shell- 
silver-illusion there is the appearance of silver. It is sublated 
from the point of view of life. When the illusion is over the 
man who had the illusion realises that there is no silver. So 
from the standpoint of life some objects are sublated and 
others are not. Corresponding to these divisions there are divi- 
sions in vrttijnana. The vrttijnana whose object is not sub’ated 
from the standpoint of life is right. It is called prama. The 
vrttijnana whose object is sublated from this standpoint 
is wrong. It is called bhrama. Among the objects of prama 
there are two classes. Some are novel, and some are not. Those 
that are not novel are the objects of memory {smrti). If it is 
insisted that prama must be of a novel object, th'^n memory is 
not prama. 

Prama (right \nowledge) 

Prama is the knowledge of a novel (anadhigata) object which 
is not sublated {ahddhita). It is due to several causes.^ The 
proximate cause (Jkarand) of it is called pramdna. There 
are six pramdnas. They are Pratya\sa, Anumana^ Upamdna, 
Agama, ArthdPatti^ and Anupalabdhi. There are two types of 
right knowledge {prama) produced by pramdnas, immediate 
{aparoJ{sa) and mediate {parokja). Pratya\sa as such, anu- 
palabdhi, and agama under special circumstances give rise to 
aparo\sa knowledge. Anumdna, arthdpatti, upamdna and 
agama in general give rise to paro\sa knowledge. 


1 V.P.S., p. 174. — . . . Na caivam samvedanasydjanyasya phalat- 
vdsambhavah. V isayopddhi\asya tasya jan 7 ndngt\drdt. (It must not 
be thought that cit, being beginningless, cannot be a result. It 
can be said to have been produced only in the sense of being 
conditioned by an object.) 
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THE PRAMANAS 
PRATYAKSA 

Fratyahja as a pramdna is that which gives rise to a vrtti 
which manifests cit. From the standpoint of the result cit itself 
may be regarded as pratyahja-pramd. It takes place in the fol- 
lowing manner : The subject ‘ I the antah\arana, and the object 
are the presupposition of the activity of pratya\sa pramdna. Cit 
is the ground of all. It is in the subject, the antah\arana and the 
object. In the sense that it is in the subject it is called pramdtr 
caitanya. In this term pramdtr is the subject and caitanya is cit. 
In the sense that it is in the antah\arana it is called pramdna 
caitanya. And in the sense that it is in the object it is called 
visaya caitanya. So these three forms of cit are the presupposition 
of pratyaksa activity. Antah\arana is the abode of all vrtti 
knowledge excluding avidydvrtti. So its size is not infinitesimal 
(antiparimdna). In order to be the abode of all mental actiyiries’- 
it must be of a medium size {madhyama parimdna). A thing of 
medium size consists of parts. So antah\arana is a composite 
entity. It is very quick in its activity. There can be no 
knowledge of objects that are external to the body of the indi- 
vidual who is to have knowledge, unless it is in actual contact 
with them. In order to have the contact, either antahf^arana 
must go to the objects or the objects must go to antah]{arana. 
We know that objects do not move to antah\arana. Whether 
there is knowledge or no knowledge they are where they are. If 
there is to be any contact between them and antah\arana^ then 
antah}{arana itself must go to them. That there is contact 
between them is a fact. Therefore that antah\arana moves to 
them is also a fact. Some objects are near the body. Some are 
distant. Some are very distant, as the stars. Sometimes antah- 
\arana is almost simultaneously in contact with many objects. 
This means that its movement is very quick. To have such quick 
movement it must be of the character of fire (tejas). (This con- 
clusion follows the general Indian idea that fire moves fast.) 

^ V.P.S., p. 63. — Atmanah upadanatve tvaham}(ama iti sdmd- 
nddhi\aranyapratyayah sydt na tu dandidevadatta itivat ahm^amitl 
sambandhapratyayah. (If dtman were the material cause, then there 
ought to be the judgement T am desire’ that identifies ‘T and 
‘desire*; but not ‘I am desirous’ which relates desire to T’ just as 
"dandy devadattah" which relates danda to Devadatta.) 
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It is the condition of the subject. So it is at no time separate 
from This means that in being in contact with an object it 
does not leave its seat in the body. It goes to the object through 
its parts. It is inside the body. To go to an object it must have 
an oudet in the body. The sense organs are such oudets. When- 
ever there is any contact between a sense organ and its object 
antah\arana goes out through the sense organ to the object. 
When it is in contact with the object it assumes the form of the 
object. This form is called antah\arana vrtti. It is a stat^=* of 
antah\arana. Now in the point of space occupied by the object 
there are two entities, (i) the object and (2) the vrtti of amah- 
\arana. The things that occupy the same point of space^ 
are identical. So the object and the vrtti become identical. 
Before the function of the vrtti there is no knowledge of 
the object. This means that there is non-knowledge of the 
object. As it is already explained the non-knowledge of the 
object is not the absence of the knowledge of the object. 
For to know that there is the absence of the kn'^wledge of the 
object is to know the object itself. The»* 'ore we have to 
conclude that before there is the knowledge of the object, there 
is the bhdvarupajndna of the object.^ This ajndna obscures 
the object. In order to do this it must be in the object itself. 
To hold that it is in the object, as object, is not possible. 
The object is the product of ajndna. It is not therefore the 

^ F.P.5., p. 85. — Sdksind manomatrenava pratya\se akasc. (In 
d\dsa which is perceived by sdksi or only by manas.) This means 
that space is perceived by sdJ{st or by manas. Further the 

Advaita thinkers somehow assume that the things that occupy the 
same point of space are identical. 

2 Before knowing a thing it is not known. So before there is 
the knowledge of a thing there is the non-knowledge of it. This 
non-knowledge is not the absence of knowledge. For to be con- 
scious of such absence is to be conscious of knowledge itself and so 
of the object of knowledge. Hence the non-knowledge that precedes 
knovyledge is bhdvarupajnana. This is the ajnana of the object in 
view. Ajndna is revealed by sdkst. So its object also is revealed 
by it. So all the objects of ajndna are the objects of sd\st. Likewise 
all vrtti knowledge is revealed by sd\si, and so all its objects are 
revealed by the same. Hence all objects whether they are known 
or not known are the objects of sdJ^si. Therefore it is stated in the 
Advaita works, ‘ Sarvam vastu jndtatayd ajndtatayd vd sdksibhdsyam ’ 
(Every object as known or as unknown is revealed by sd}{si.) 
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substratum of ajnana. The only substratum of ajndna is cit, 
which is the substratum of ajndna in the sense that the latter is 
superimposed on it. So the view that there is ajndna in the 
object reduces itself to the position that the ajndna is in cit which 
is in the object i.e. visaya caitanya. The object is not known 
by pratya\sa when there is ajndna in the visaya caitanya. From 
this it follows that the pratya\sa knowledge of the object pre- 
supposes the destruction of the ajndna. The fact that the 
vrtti of an object gives rise to the pratya\sa points to the fact 
that the vrtti destroys the ajndna. The cit in vrtti is pramdna 
caitanya. It destroys ajndna in the visaya caitanya and becomes 
one with it. Then visaya caitanya is self-evident.^ This is called 
pratyahja knowledge. It is the identity of pramdna caitanya 
with the visaya caitanya that distinguishes pratya\sa knowledge 
from other forms of knowledge.^ 

We may illustrate the whole analysis by taking the pratyal{sa 
knowledge of a jar. There is the jar. It is not known. There 
is ajndna in the cit that is its ground. The jar comes into 

contact with the eyes of a percipient. His antah\arana goes 

out through the eyes and reaches the jar. Next it assumes the 
form of the jar. This form is the vrtti of the jar. Both the 

^ V.PS., p. 53. — Caitanyam svarupato najdyate. Tathdpi visista 
visayopara\tdl(ar€na tasya janma na viruddham. ((In itself cit is 
not produced. Yet as conditioned by an object its production is not 
impossible.) 

^ V.P.S., p. 82. — This passage raises the question, if all is superim- 
posed on cit, then how is it that only some objects are pratyaJ(sa 

and some are not? and answers it as KdraJ{a(vavyanjaf(atvayoh niyd‘ 

ma 1 {atvdt. (The state of bein^ }(ara\a and that of being vyanja\a 
are responsible for a thing being pratya\sa.) The pratyaksa object 
is both ]^draJ{a and vyanjaka. It is k?raka because it is the object 
of the vrtti assumed by antah\arana when it is in contact with it. 
It is vyanja\a because the vrtti occasioned by it manifests the cit 
in the object. 

V.P.S., p. 72 and A.S., the chapter on Prati\armavyavasthd — 
A ntah\aranaparindmasamagrydh punyapdpanetrasrotrddirupdydh pra- 
tivisayam vyavasthitatvena parindmasydpi vyavasthasiddheh. (The 
principle that every piece of knowledge has its individual object is 
determined on the basis of the fact that the means by which antah- 
\arana assumes vxtti^ such as merit, demerit, eyes, ears, and so on, 
determine the respective objects.) 
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jar and its vrtti occupy the same point of space. In the vrtti 
there is the pramana caitanya. In the jar there is the visaya 
caitanya. On account of the vrtti the ajnana in the visaya 
caitanya is destroyed. As a result of this the pramana ^aitanya 
becomes identical with the visaya caitanya. This identity is 
called pratya\sa. 

From the standpoint of cit there is no difference in it as 
pramatr caitanya^ visaya caitanya and pramana caitanya. Nor 
does it need to be identical. The difference in it is superimposed 
only from the standpoint of ajnana and its products. After the 
difference is made the necessity arises for identifying one cit 
with another cit. 

From the identity of pramana caitanya with the visaya 
caitanya there follows the identity of pramatr caitanya with the 
visaya caitanya. Owing to this identity the subject (the knower) 
realises that the object is as real as himself. From the standpoint 
of this identity the object also may be regarded as pratyaJ{sa. 
The identity of pramatr caitanya with the visa^' caitanya sin'ply 
suggests that both the subject and obj'^ . have only derived 
reality and not their own. Their reality is the same as the 
reality of cit in them. 

An object is pratya\sa in so far as there is its vrtti. There 
may be many properties in the object. Under particular condi- 
tions only particular properties along with the object become 
pratya\sa, because there is, under such conditions, the vnt. of 
those properties along with the object. 

There are some objects that cannot be pratya\sa. We have 
to decide which objects are pratya\sa and which are not ac- 
cording to experience. The objects that are not pratya\sa are 
such as dharma, adharma (merit, demerit), and so on. Among 
the objects of pratya\sa knowledge some are external, such as 
jar; and some are internal, such as pleasure. The object of 
pratya\sa must be present, when there is pratya\sa. 

A thing is not different from its properties. The relation 
betwten a sense organ and a thing is not different from that 
between the same organ and the properties of the thing. 
Similarly the relation between the organ and the properties of 
the properties is not different. To indicate this idea the rela- 
tion between a sense organ and a substance is called samyoga\ 
the relation between the same organ and the properties of the 
substance is saihyu\tatdddtmya and the relation between the 
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sense organ and the properties o£ the properties is samyukjd- 
bhinnataddtmya. 

In revealing an object a vrtti reveals itself. To explain a 
vrtti by another vrtti is never to arrive at a vrtti. 

There are two kinds of pratyahja., savi\alpa\a and nirvi\dl- 
paf^a. The pratya\sa of an object that involves the relation of 
the substantive and the attributive is savif{alpaJ{a. We may 
take for example the pratyaJ^sa, ‘This is a jar.’ The object of 
this pratya){sa is the jar as qualified by ]^\:ness. Hence the 
pratyahja is savi\alpa}{a. The pratya\sa of an object that does 
not involve the relation between a substance and its attributes 
is called nirvi}{alpa}{a} We may take for instance the 
pratya\sa knowledge that is produced by the statement, ‘This 
is the same man ’ when the person in question is actually 
before the percipient. The percipient obtains the pratyaXsa 
knowledge, because he actually sees the man. At the same 
time he knows the statement made to him that he is the same 
man. The intention of the statement is that the substantive 
aspect of the present man is the same as the substantive aspect 
of the past man. According to this intention the percipient 
obtains the knowledge of the identity of the substantive aspect 
of the present man with the substantive aspect of the past man. 
The knowledge of the identity of the man is nirvi\alpa\a 
because its object, the identity of the man, does not involve the 
relation between the substantive and the attributive. It is 
pratyahja because when the percipient knows the statement 
that it is the same man, his eyes are in contact with the man 
and by the influence of the knowledge of the intention of the 
statement there is vrtti of the identity of the man and conse- 
quently, there is identity of the visaya caitanya and pramdna 
caitanya. 

Cit is conditioned by antah\arana {upadhi) and in this capa- 
city it is called jtva (individual soul). It is at the same time 
marked by antahkjirana {laksand) and in this capacity it is called 
sdJ{si. Antah\arana is different in every body. Therefore jtva 
and its sd\si also are different, i.e. each body has its own jtva 
and sdJ{si. 

The causes of an object’s being pratyakja are many. The 
sense organs {indriyas) make their objects pratyaf^^sa. They are 

^ Tattva^uddhi says that nirvi\alpa\a is sanmdtravisaya\a. 
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five— eye {cahus) ear {srotra), nose (ghrana), tongue (rasana), and 
pe organ of touch (tvai(). The latter three grasp their objects, be- 
mg seated in their places in the body, the former two go them- 
selves to the objects and grasp them. If eye does not go to the 

object, then there cannot be any contact between itself and the 
object. Similarly the ear also needs to go to its object. Its object 
IS sound. The Nyaya-Vaisesikas suppose that when a sound is 
produced its waves are formed and they reach the ear and there is 
the pratya}{sa of the sound. Their supposition is not correct. If 
the ear is in contact only with a wave of sound and not with 

the actual sound itself, then the resultant knowledge ought to 

be--‘ I hear the wave of the sound * in place of the knowledge 
I hear the sound’ which we actually have. So in the light 
of Ae implication of knowledge we have to hold that sound 
Itself is heard and not the wave of the sound. The knowledge 
of the sound presupposes the contact between ear and sound. 
The contact is impossible unless it is supposed that the ear itself 
goes to the sound. 

Like the sense organs antah\arana ..,aKes the internal objects 
pleasure, and so on, pratyal{sa. In this case of pratyal{sa, antah- 
\arana does not go out. Pleasure and so on are in antah\arana 
and this accounts for the identity of pramana caitanya and visaya 
cmtanya {jmna pratyal^sa) and the identity of visaya caitanya 
and pramatr caitanya {visaya pratyal{sa). 

Antahitatana is not a sense organ {indriyd^,^ It is a composite 
substance and is the abode of vrtti knowledge. 

WT object is made pratya1{sa by a verbal testimony also. 

We may take for instance the following case. There is a 
group of ten men standing in order. The man who stands 
tenth does not know that he is the tenth. Somebody tells him 
that he is the tenth. With the help of this statement he sees 
his own body as the tenth. There is the identity of pramana 
caitanya and visaya caitanya. As a result of this there is the 
identity of pramatr caitanya also and consequently the person 
as the tenth is pratya\sa, 

Antah\arana is not an indriya according to V edantaparibhasa 
and Vivarana, According to Bhamati and Ratnaprabha it is an 
indriya. It is instrumental according to all. To say that it is 
instrumental does not mean that it is an indriya according to the 
former authorities. An indriya is infinitesimal in size. But a 
thing that is instrumental may not be so. 
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Pratya\sa knowledge involves the element of certainty. In 
this sense it is called niscaya, A niscaya knowledge is that 
which is definite. All definite knowledge is niscaya. It may 
be right or wrong. Niscaya is a phase of antah\arana, Antah- 
\arana has other phases. They are garva (egoism), smarana 
(memory) and samsaya (doubt). Corresponding to these phases 
the same antahJ^arana is called by different names. As nikaya it 
is buddhi. As garva it is aharhJ^ara. As smarana it is citta.^ 
As samsaya it is manas. Wrong knowledge is bhranti. It is 
of niscaya character. 

Wrong Knowledge {Bhranti) 

Wrong knowledge or bhranti is that knowledge of which the 
object is sublated.^ When a percipient mistakes a shell for silver 
he has the knowledge ‘This is silver.’ The object of this know- 
ledge is silver. It is sublated by the correct knowledge of the 
shell as ‘not silver’. 

Wrong knowledge arises in the following manner: We may 
take the same knowledge ‘This is silver’ for example. It has 
already been explained how before there is vrtti knowledge the 
object is obscured by ajhdna and how vrtti knowledge destroys 
ajhana. Under peculiar circumstances there is no vrtti of tfie 
object, though the object is before the percipient. Consequently 
the ajhana that is in the visaya caitanya is not destroyed, and 
there arises bhranti. The knowledge ‘This is silver’ is bhranti. 
Before the rise of this knowledge these are the circumstances. 
The percipient’s eyes are defective. They are in contact with 
a shell. Antahharana goes out through the eyes to the shell. 

^ Pancadast and V edantasara give a different classification. The 
former brings ciita under manas and aham^ara under buddhi. The 
latter brings citta under buddhi and ahamkara under manas. The 
present exposition is based on the Vedanta Paribhasa, 

2 V.P.S,, p. 39. — Ajhanasya praviltnena vartamanena va svakji- 
ryena saha tattvajhanena nivrttih badhah. , , , Pravrtyah^nXsocche- 
ditvat nedam rajatamiti jhanamapi badha\atv€na vyapadisyate. Tato 
badhat mithyatvaniscayah' (Sublation is the destruction of ajhana 
with its past or present effect by the knowledge of reality. . . . Even 
the knowledge ‘This is not silver* is considered to be that which 
sublates, because it puts an end to the desire for picking the silver 
up. On account of the sublation there is the determination of 
mithyatva,) 
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Owing to the defect of the eyes there is only vrtti of the 
shell as ‘ this ’ and not as shell. The vrtti ‘ this ’ is equi- 
valent to ‘This glittering something’. This vnti destroys 
the corresponding ajnana in the object. As a result of this 
there is identity of the pramdna caitanya and the corres- 
ponding visaya caitanya. This identity is the same as the 
pratya\sa knowledge ‘This glittering something’ expressed 
in fhe vrtti ‘ this ’. Owing to the defect of the eyes there is 
no vrtti of the thing indicated by ‘ this ’ as shell. There- 
fore the ajnana that is in the caitanya of the shell is not destroyed. 
Under this circumstance the similarity between the thing repre- 
sented by ‘ this ’ and silver is apprehended. This leads to the 
manifestation of the sarnskara (mental retentum) of silver, which 
the percipient has previously seen. This sarnskara acts upon the 
ajnana (avidya) that is in the caitanya of the shell. The ajnana 
evolves into silver. Under the same circumstance with the 
sarhsf{dra of silver there is the sathsl^dra of the vrtti of silver. 
This sarnskara acts upon the ajnana th'^ xa in the caitanya of 
the vrtti ‘this’. This ajnana {avidya) evolves into the vnti 
of silver. So there are silver, the object and the vrtti of 
silver. They are made evident by the sdl{fi of the percipient. 
{Sdkji is cit. It is eternal. It is marked by antahl{arana. There- 
fore it reveals things that are superimposed. Both silver and the 
vrtti of silver are the products of ajnana and ajnana is super- 
imposed on cit. Sdf{sl reveals them. It is not pramdy because its 
object is superimposed and therefore sublated, even from the 
standpoint of life.) There is finally the knowledge ‘This is 
silver ’. This knowledge consists of two vrttis. (i) the V7ytti ‘ this ’ 
and ( 2 ) the vrtti of silver. The former is antah\arana vrtti and 
the latter is ajnana or avidya vrtti. The knowledge ‘This is 
silver ’ is considered to be a single piece of knowledge. This is due 
to the fact that the elements ‘this’ and silver happen to be the 
elements of the same knowledge when there is the correct know- 
ledge ‘This is silver’, and that the ground of the two vtyttis is 
the same cit. 

So ‘ This is silver ’ is a single piece of knowledge. Correspond- 
ing to its two elements there are two objects, ‘this’, the actual 
aspect of the shell, and silver, the product of avidya that is in the 
caitanya of the shell. So even the knowledge that is bhrdnti is 
not without its object. The knowledge is not bhrdnti in so far as 
‘this’ aspect is concerned. It is bhrdnti in so far as the ‘silver’ 
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aspect is concerned. Even as bhranti knowledge it is not devoid 
of its object. So this explanation of bhranti is different from 
asat\hyati and atma\hyatiy both of which hold that bhranti has 
no object. It is not anyathahjiydti, because it holds that the 
object of bhranti is before the percipient, and anyathd\hydti does 
not accept this position. It is not a^hydtiy because it holds 
that ‘This is silver* is a single piece of knowledge and the posi- 
tion of a\hydti is that ‘This is silver* consists of two cases of 
knowledge, the perception of ‘ this * and the memory of silver. 

The Advaita theory is based on the idea that the bhranti 
knowledge has its object which it represents. To one who knows 
this fact a question suggests itself. If the knowledge ‘This is 
silver’ has as its object, silver, then how is it bhranti} This 
question is answered in the following manner: That there is 
silver corresponding to the knowledge is a fact. But the silver 
exists only in so far as there is its vrtti. With the vrtti it 
disappears. In this sense it is called Frdtibhdsiba. To regard 
silver as prdtibhdsiJ^a simply means that it exists only in so far 
as its vrtti exists. The object of pramd is not prdtibhdsil^a. 
It is there even before there is its vrtti and it continues to exist 
even after its vrtti ceases to be. It is known by several percipients. 
It is public. The silver in bhranti appears only to him who 
has bhranti. Other percipients may perceive the shell as shell 
at the same time when a man has bhranti knowledge of it. 
The man who has bhranti may subsequently have the correct 
knowledge of the shell. Then he may realise that what he took 
to be silver is not silver. When he has this realisation his vrtti 
of silver and along with it the prdtibhdsiha silver disappear. 
So the silver that appears in bhranti is sublated {bddhita) 
by the correct knowledge of the shell. The object of pramd 
is not sublated. From the standpoint of the object that 
is not sublated the knowledge of it is called pramd. From the 
standpoint of the object that is sublated its knowledge is called 
bhranti. 

To hold that bhranti has an actual object is not to admit 
that it is the knowledge of a real object even as pramd is. The 
object of bhranti is not real. It is anirvacaniyay i.e. sadasad^ 
vila\sana. It is not saty because it is sublated. It is not asaty 
because it is the object of knowledge.^ It is not sadasaty because 

^That asaty for example, the horn of a hare, is not an object of 
knowledge is one of the convictions of Advaita. 
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to describe it so is a contradiction in terms. So it is sada- 
sadvilaJ^sanUy anirvdcya^ mithyd or anirvacaniya. To imply 
this idea this explanation of bhrdnti is called anirvacaniya 
\hydti. 

Dream experience also is bhrdnti. In dream antah\arana 
is active. The sense organs are quiescent. In normal circum- 
stances if antah\arana is active there must be correct memories 
of objects. In dream the circumstances are not normal. The 
individual is affected by the fact that he has imperfect sleep. 
Under this condition the antah\arana is active. Its sams\dras 
are manifest. Owing to sleep they do not give rise to the 
memory of things as they were experienced. There is only the 
memory of the substantive aspects of things. The ajhdna that 
is in the pramdna caitanya is not completely destroyed. By the 
influence of sleep it evolves into fresh vrttis^ as there appear 
fresh saihs\dras on the basis of the memory of the substantive 
aspects of ffiings. Finally there is the knowledge that ‘It is so 
and so*. It is anirvacaniya \hydti 

The Implication of the Analysis of Tratya\sa and Bhranti 

In explaining how there is pratyaksa we have seen that vrtti 
having the manifestation of pramdna caitanya destroys the 
ajndna that is in the visaya caitanya. And in explaining how 
bhrdntijhdna arises we have seen that when there is no vrtti 
the pramdna caitanya is not manifested and the ajndna that is 
in the visayacaitanya is not destroyed. One implication of these 
facts is clear. It is this. Vrtti itself or cit itself is not enough 
to destroy ajndna. Vrtti is a product of ajndna. So it cannot 
destroy ajhdna. Cit reveals ajhdna. So it does not destroy ajhdna 
but cit as being manifested in vrtti destroys ajhdna. There is 
complete destruction of ajhdna in the case of pratya\sa^ because 
there is complete manifestation of cit as there is complete vrtti. 
There is not complete destruction of ajhdna in the ^asc of 
bhrdnti^ because ffiere is not complete manifestation of pramdna 
caitanya as the vrtti is incomplete. 

The fact that though cit by itself does not destroy ajhdna^ 
but being manifested in vrtti it destroys ajhdna, may be illustrated 
as follows. There are three things, the rays of the sun, a doubljs^ 
convex lens (surya^dntd), and a piece of grass. We have to 
burn the piece of grass. The sun’s rays by themselves are not 
able to burn it, because by themselves tney make the appearance 
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of the grass possible. The lens by itself does not burn the grass, 
because by itself it has no burning power. If the sun’s rays 
pass through the lens to the grass they burn it. In the same 
manner the cit that is directed through vrtti against ajnana 
destroys it. 

So the main function of t/rui is not to reveal its object, but 
to destroy the ajnana that is in the visaya caitanya. If the 
significance of this position is understood, it is not difficult to 
see that by means of suitable urui the complete destruction of 
ajnana as a whole is quite possible. If by proper means there 
is the vHti of Brahman, the ajnana that seems to obscure 
Brahman is completely destroyed; and all that is there, is 
rahman. 

By the analysis of pratyahja we have understood that 
f.ratya\sa knowledge is nothing but the identity of the two 
aspects of at [pramdna caitanya and visaya caitanya) and that the 
pratya\sa object has no independent reality of its own and its 
reality is the same as that of the visaya caitanya. This falsifies 
the common sense view that we perceive objects that have 
their own reality, and prepares the way to erasp the truth that 
cit is a\handa. 


ANUMANA 

Antitndna is the proximate cause of anumiti. Anumiti is 
the knowledge of the proved (sadhya) and it is produced by 
the knowledge of vyapti, the invariable and unconditional con- 
comitance between the proof and the proved (hetu and sadhya) 
when this knowledge of vydpti is recognised. So the knowledge 
of vydpti produces anumiti, and it is anumdna. The knowledge 
of vydpti {vydpti jndnd) produces anumiti through its impres- 
sion {sarhshjira). So sathskdra is the help {vydpdra) if anumiti 
is to be produced by the knowledge of vydpti. Before there 
is anumiti this is what happens. The proof {hetu) is ob- 
served. The observer has previously obtained the knowledge 
of vydpti between the proof {hetu) and the proved {sadhya). 
Bv the present observation of the proof {hetu) the sarhsl^dra 
of his previous knowledge of vydpti is kindled, and from 
this he obtains the knowledge of the proved (sadhya). We 
may take the following event for example. A person has 
the pratyal^sa knowledge of a mountain. He observes smoke 
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on it. He has previously the knowledge of vyapti between 
smoke and fire. Smoke is the hetu and fire is the sddhya. By 
his observation of smoke the sams\dra of the knowledge of the 
vyapti between smoke and fire is kindled. As a result of this 
sarhskara he obtains the knowledge of fire on the mountain. 
Here it is only the knowledge of fire that is anumitiy because 
it is only this knowledge that is due to the knowledge of 
vyapti. The knowledge of the mountain is pratya\say because 
it is the identity of pramdna caitanya and visaya caitanya. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesikas distinguish between two kinds of 
vydptiy anvaya and vyatire\a. Anvaya is the vyapti between 
the proof and the proved. Vyatire\a is the vyapti between the 
absence of the proved and the absence of the proof. With 
reference to the inference of fire from smoke the vyapti 
between smoke and fire is anvaya and the vyapti between the 
absence of fire and the absence of smoke is vyatire\a. On the 
basis of the distinction between the*^^ .wo kinds of vyapti, they 
hold that there are three kinds of unumdna : \evaldnvayi, \evala- 
vyatire\i and anvaya vyatire\i. In \evaldnvayi anumdna only 
anvaya vyapti is possible. For instance we may take the anu- 
mdna, ‘This thing is nameable, because it is knowable*. The 
only vyapti we can have with reference to this anumdna is 
that between knowability and nameability. This is illustrated 
by the fact that everything that is knowable is also nameable, for 
example a jar. We cannot have vyatire\a vydpti in this kind 
of anumdna. Theoretically this vydpti is that between the 
absence of nameability and the absence of knowability. There 
is nothing to illustrate this vydpti. Everything that exists is 
knowable and nameable. We cannot think of a thing that is 
neither nameable nor knowable. For the reason that this case 
of anumdna has only anvaya vydpti it is called \evaldnvayi. With 
reference to \evalavyatireki anumdna we can have only vyatire\a 
vydpti. For instance we may take the anumdna, ‘All living 
beings have souls because they have life activities, such as breath*. 
We cannot have anvaya vydpti in this kind of anumdna, because 
if the very existence of soul in the living bodies is questioned, it 
is not possible to illustrate the vydpti between the presence of life 
activities and the existence of soul. This anumdna is made 
possible only with vyatire\a vydpti, the vyapti between the 
absence of soul and die absence of life activities. This vydpti 
can be illustrated by taking for example a piece of stone which 
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has neither soul nor life activity in it. From this standpoint 
this anumana is called \evala vyatirel(t. In the case of anvaya 
vyatir€\i anumana both the vyaptis are possible. Taking the 
anumana for example, ‘The mountain is on fire because it has 
smoke’ both the vyaptis can be illustrated. The vyapti {anvaya) 
between smoke and fire is observed in places like kitchen. The 
vyapti {vyatire\d) between the absence of fire and the absence 
of smoke is observed in places like a tank full of water. For 
this reason this anumma is called anvaya vyatir€\i. 

Having the previous considerations in mind we may note 
that the Nydya-VaisesiJ^a classification of anumana is wrong. 
The properties such as knowability and nameability are only 
empirical. All empirical things are negated in cit which is 
a\handa . So there are no universal properties and there can be 
no \evaldnvayi anumana which is based on the conception of 
universal properties. Further in every case df anumana we 
obtain the knowledge of the proved from the knowledge of the 
proof and for this purpose only the vyapti between the proof 
and the proved is required. Independently of this vyapti the 
vyapti between the absence of the proved and the absence of 
the proof is useless. So the \evala vyatire}{i anumana which 
is based on vyatire\a vyapti independently of anvaya vyapti is 
impossible. Further we have seen that vyatire\a vyapti is not 
helpful and there is no point in classifying anumana^ on the 
basis of the two vyaptis. For the same reason to distinguish an 
anumana as anvaya vyatire^i loses all its significance. So every 
instance of anumana is based on anvaya vyapti independently of 
vyatire\a vyapti and therefore it is held that every instance of 
anumana is anvayi, 

Anumana may be divided into two classes. Anumana for 
the use of one who has anumana {svdrtha) and anumana for 
the use of others {pardrtha). The second class of anumana^ 
according to N ydya-V ais€si\a consists of five members: (i) The 
statement of the subject {pratijnd): ‘The mountain is on fire’. 

(2) The statement of the proof (hetu)\ ‘because it has smoke’. 

(3) The statement of the illustration of vyapti (uddharana ) : 
‘if there is smoke, then there is fire, for example the kitchen*. 

(4) The statement of the application of vyapti (upanayd ) : 
‘and so (i.e. provided with smoke which is invariably accom- 
panied by fire) is this (mountain)’. And (5) The statement of 
conclusion (nigamand) : ‘ therefore is it so (i.e. provided with fire)’. 
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Against the position of Nyaya-Vaisesi\a, it may be noted that 
pardrthanumana can have only three members and these 
three member: '’re either the first three, pratjind, hetu and 
uddharana or the three, uddharana, upanaya and nigamana. 
So to hold that five members are necessary is not supported 
by the law of economy of thought. 

The Use of Anumdna 

Anumdna helps us in understanding how the empirical world 
is superimposed on cit and thereby points to the truth that cit 
is a\handa. Some of the important cases of anumdna in this 
connection are the following. The world is mithyd^ because 
it is objective {drsya\ for example, the silver superimposed on 
a shell. The world is mithyd, because it is inert {jada) for 
example, the same silver. The world is mithyd, because it is 
finite (jparicchinna), for example, the same silver. 

UPAMANA 

Upamdna is the proximate cause of upamiti, Upamiti is 
the knowledge of resemblance. It is proximately due to the 
knowledge of another resemblance. Tnis latter knowledge is 
what is called upamdna. This may be illustrated in the 
following manner. A man has seen only a cow, and he is 
informed that a cow and a wild animal called gavaya resemble 
each other. He goes to a forest. He sees a gavaya. He recog- 
nises a cow’s resemblance in it and remembers that cow and 
gavaya resemble each other. From this he obtains the know- 
ledge of the gavaya s resemblance in the cow he has seen. 
This knowledge is what is called upamiti. It is the know- 
ledge of the resemblance that is a property of the cow that 
is not at the present moment pratya\sa. For the same reason 
upamdna is not pratyal{sa. Nor is it anumdna, because before 
seeing 'gavaya' the man could not have the knowledge of the 
concomitance (vydpti) between the resemblance in the gavaya and 
the resemblance in the cow. Further, in every case of anu- 
mdna the proof and the proved must be observed together. In 
the present case we have the knowledge of the gavaya* s resem- 
blance in the cow from that of the cow’s resemblance in the 
gavaya. The resemblance to the cow in the gavaya does not 
form a part of the cow which has in it a resemblance to the 
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gavaya. The two resemblances are not therefore observed to- 
gether. ^ So the fact that the knowledge of such resemblance 
gives rise to the knowledge of the resemblance to the gavaya 
in the cow is not an instance of anumana, 

AGAUA 

Agatna is also called sabdapramdna. It produces the know- 
ledge of the relation of the thing intended and not sublated by 
any pramdna. In producing such knowledge it requires fulfil- 
ment of four conditions, dkjdnl^sd, yogyatd, dsatti and tdtparya 
jndna. A^dnbjd consists in having the sense of an expression 
complete. The mere mention of a subject or of a verb does 
not yield a complete sense. The mere mention of ‘Rama* 
does not give a full sense unless something about Rama is stated; 
likewise the mere mention of ‘ goes * does not give a complete 
sense unless the subject of going is mentioned. The sentence 
‘Rama goes* gives a complete sense, because it has d\dn\sd. 
An expression without dkdn\sd is only mere group of words 
like ‘cow, horse, house’ meaning nothing which is complete. 

What is stated by a sentence must not be sublated by any 
pramdna. The state of being not sublated is called yogyatd. 
Without yogyatd the meaning of a sentence is sublated. The 
sentence ‘Quench with fire* may be taken for instance. This 
sentence implies that quenching is a property of fire and this 
is sublated by the pratya\sa that fire burns. So the sentence is 
not dgama. To illustrate yogyatd the sentence ‘quench with 
water may be taken. This sentence implies that quenching 
is a property of water and this is not sublated by any pramdna, 
and therefore the sentence has yogyatd. 

The use of words in a sentence must not be separated by 
undue intervals of time. The state of not being so separated is 
called dsatti. For instance the sentence ‘Bring a jar* may be 
taken. If the word, ‘bring* is said today, ‘a* tomorrow and 
‘jar* the day after, the sentence has no meaning. In order 
to give it meaning the undue interval between the words must 
be removed. The removal of it is the same as dsatti and with 
it the sentence acquires meaning. 

The meaning of a sentence holds good only if it is consistent 
with the intention of the speaker. For instance the Sanskrit 
word ‘ saindhava * may be taken. It has two meanings, salt 
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and horse. Supposing a man who is taking food asks the 
server to bring saindhava, what has the server to understand by 
the word, sainui To bring a horse because the word means 
that also is not relevant to the occasion and therefore ‘bring 
saindhava' as meaning ‘bring a horse’ is not agama. To make 
the meaning relevant to the occasion the meaning of the expres- 
sion must be ‘bring salt’ following the intention of the speaker 
and with this meaning the expression becomes agama. If the 
meaning is to be relevant to the intention of the speaker the 
person who is to understand the meaning of the expression must 
have the idea of the intention of the speaker. Without this idea 
an expression is meaningless and therefore the idea of the inten- 
tion of the speaker {tdtparya jnand) is a condition of agama. 

The fact that a word gives an idea of a thing implies that 
there is some relation between the word and die thing. If 
there were no such relation, then a word would give rise to 
no idea at all. The relation between a word and the object 
which it means is called vrtti. The relation may be primary 
or secondary. The primary relation is called sa\ti. For instance 
the word ‘jar’ may be taken. The word denotes the thing, 
jar. This is because there is a primary relation between the word 
and the thing. 

In this connection a point is to be noted. A thing is called 
jar because it partakes of the universal, ‘jarness’. So in place 
of the thing there are two entities; jar, the particular and ‘jar- 
ness’, the universal. If the word jar is applied to the thing which 
consists of these two factors, then what is the idea involved in 
the application? Does the word primarily mean both the factors 
or only one of them? If the latter alternative is accepted, then 
is the meaning of the word jar, the particular, or ‘jarness’, the 
universal? To accept that it means the particular involves an 
assumption. The particular jars are innumerable. To assume 
that all are denoted by a single word is both unwarranted and 
unnecessary. To assume it may be necessary if there is no other 
explanation of the problem. It may conveniently be held that the 
word primarily means the universal, ‘jarness’ and through this 
universal it is applied to the particular jar in question. The 
universal does not exist apart from the particular. So when the 
universal is known by the word the particular also is naturally 
known. To hold that only a particular is the meaning of a 
word confines the word to that particular and in this case the 
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word cannot be applied to other particulars. From the stand- 

E oint that the meaning of a word is only universal it may even 
e held that the particular is meant only secondarily. 

The secondary relation between a word and its meaning is 
called lal{sana. From this standpoint the thing that is meant 
is called la\syartha. The secondary meaning of a word must 
have a relation to its primary meanings The relation may be 
direct or indirect. From the standpoint of direct relation the 
relation between a word and its meaning, i.e. vrtti is called 
\evala-la\sand-vrtti. And from the standpoint of indirect rela- 
tion, the relation between a word and its meaning is called 
la\sitaAa\sand-vrtti. The former may be illustrated by taking 
for instance the statement ‘ There is a village on the river 
Ganges’. It may be supposed that this statement is made in 
order to indicate that the village is very near the Ganges. The 
statement by itself is absurd^ for there can be no village on 
the bed of a river. But the speaker has used it with a definite 
view, and this view justifies the statement. In the light of this 
justification the phrase ‘on the Ganges' must be taken to mean 
‘on the bank of the Ganges'. But ‘on the bank of the Ganges’ 
is not the primary meaning of ‘on the Ganges’ and therefore 
it is only secondary. The bank is directly connected with 
the Ganges. To imply this idea the relation between the phrase 
and its meaning is called \evalaAa\sand-vrttt , 

If the relation between the thing that is meant secondarily 
and the thing that is meant primarily is only indirect, then 
the relation between the word in question and the thing which 
it secondarily means is called la\sitaAa\sand'Vrtti. This may 
be illustrated by taking for instance the well known Sanskrit 
expression ' Dvirephamdnaya\ This is equivalent to ‘bring 
two R’s’. The expression ‘two R’s’ signifies first a word that 
has in it two R’s. We may take such a word to be the Sanskrit 
word, bhramara which means a bee. And through this word 
the expression ‘two R's’ stands finally for the insect bee. So, 
in this case the relation between the primary meaning of the 
expression, i.e. two R’s, and the final secondary meaning, i.e. 
bhramara (bee), is only indirect. For this reason the relation 
between ‘two R's* and bee is called laksitaAa\sand-vrttL 

The secondary relation between a word and its meaning 
i.e. la\sand-vrtti can be classified into three divisions, ]ahal- 
la\sand^ a)ahalla\sand^ and \ahada\ahalla\sand. This classifica= 
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tion is made from the standpoint of inclusion or exclusion of 
the primary meaning in or from the secondary meaning. If 
the primary is excluded from the secondary one, then 

the relation between the word and the secondary meaning is 
called \ahalla\sana. This may be illustrated by taking for 
instance ‘eat poison*, a statement made by a father to his son 
with the idea of indirectly asking him not to eat food offered 
by an enemy. So the meaning of the statement is ‘do not eat 
food offered by an enemy’ and it is obvious that it does not 
include the primary meaning. To indicate this idea the relation 
between the statement and the meaning is called jahallal^sandy 
which literally means the secondary meaning that abandons the 
primary meaning. 

If the primary meaning is included in the secondary one, 
then the relation between the word and the secondary meaning 
is called ajahalla\sand. This may be illustrated by taking for 
instance the sentence ‘ protect the corn from beasts ’ a statement 
made by a farmer to his servant. The farmer does not of course 
mean that birds for example, can be allowed to eat the corn, 
and so what he means by the statement is that the corn must 
be protected from any creature likely to destroy it. In this 
meaning the primary meaning of the statement i.e, ‘protecting 
the corn from beasts’, is also included. To indicate this idea 
the relation between the statement and the meaning is called 
ajahalla\sand, which literally means the secondary meaning that 
does not abandon the primary meaning. 

If an aspect of the primary meaning is included in, and the 
other aspect is excluded from the secondary meaning, then the 
relation between the word and the secondary meaning is called 
jahadajahallaf^sand, which literally means the secondary meaning 
that partly includes and partly excludes the primary meaning. 
We may take for instance the Upanisadic statement ‘That thou 
art’. In this statement the literal meaning of ‘that’ is the 
Creator. The Creator is omniscient and omnipotent. The literal 
mearfing of ‘thou’ is the individual soul of Svetaketu to whom 
this statement is made. He is deluded and impotent. The 
meaning of ‘ art ’ is identity. So the statement teaches the identity 
of the Creator and the individual. This is obviously impossible. 
The properties of the Creator are opposed to those of the indi- 
vidual. Therefore they are not identical. So with regard to 
the apparent meaning the statement is not pramdna. But we 
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know that the statement is pramana, because it belongs to the 
Upanisads whose prdmdnya is self-evident. So the identity that 
the statement teaches is a fact. ‘But whose identity is it.^* is the 
question. In order to answer this question we must abandon 
the literal meanings of the two terms ‘that’ and ‘thou’. By 
means of jahadajahalla\sand we must understand by ‘that* only 
the cit aspect of the Creator and by ‘thou’ only the cit aspect 
of the individual. Now it is easy to see how cit is a\handa 
and is therefore perfectly identical. This meaning is also sup- 
ported by the intention of the whole teaching. The one aim 
of the teaching is to reveal that cit is a\handa. Our interpreta- 
tion of the teaching is consistent with this intention. 

ARTHAPATTI 

When we have an idea of something which is found to be 
impossible unless we presume something else, we make the pre- 
sumption and explain our idea. Here the presumption is arthd- 
patti. There are two kinds of arthdpatti, drstdrthdpatti and 
srutdrthdpatti, 

Drstdrthdpatti 

A person has the bhrdnti^ ‘this is silver’. He attempts to 
take the silver. But he finds that it is not silver. Now he has 
two ideas which are inconsistent with each other. The 
bhrdnti knowledge reveals that silver is a fact. And the later 
perception reveals that it is not there. Either is impossible 
in the face of the other. But both pieces of knowledge are 
actual. So we have to presume something in order to remove 
the inconsistency. We may do this as follows: the silver is not 
real because it is sublated by ‘this is not silver’. It is not 
unreal, because it is the object of bhrdnti. It is not real-unreal, 
because to describe a thing as real-unreal is a contradiction in 
terms. Therefore the silver is something other than real, 
unreal or real-unreal {sadasadvilahjand). This presumption re- 
moves the inconsistency between the two kinds of knowledge. 
Since these kinds of knowledge are pratya\sa the presumption 
is called drstdrthdpatti. 
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Srutarthapatti 

‘One V.! •' knows Atman transcends misery’ is a passage from 
the Upginisad, il conveys the idea that knowledge of Atman des- 
troys misery. We know that misery is a fact. We also know that 
knowledge does not destroy a fact, because it is not opposed to 
a fact. So the statement teaches inconsistent things. We have 
to remove the inconsistency, because the statement is pramdna. 
This can only be done by presuming that misery is of the 
character of ajndna. It is clear that knowledge destroys non- 
knowledge. So the statement stands for the idea that misery 
or the world for which the term misery stands is the product 
of ajndna and it is removed by the knowledge of Atman. Here 
the presumption is made in order to remove the inconsistency 
found in the apparent meaning of sruti. Hence it is called 
irutdrthdpatti. 

The Use of Arthdpatti 

We have seen how by means of arthdpatti the world is 
determined to be mithyd and how indirectly the idea that cit 
is the ground of all is made clear. 

ANUPALABDHI 

Anupalabdhi is non-apprehension. It produces the know- 
ledge of the absence of a thing. A thing that is capable of 
being perceived is perceived if it is there and if the conditions 
that lead to its perception are satisfactory. If it is not perceived 
even though the conditions are satisfactory, then it follows that 
it is not there. For instance we may take a jar. We may 
suppose that it is there. If there is an eye to see it and if 
there is sufficient light to help the seeing of it, then the jar 
is perceived. If, when all the conditions are fulfilled except the 
presence of the jar, the jar is not perceived, then there is 
the knowledge that there is no jar. So the state of not 
being perceived or the non-apprehension of the jar leads to the 
knowledge of the absence of the jar. The knowledge of the 
absence of the jar is pramd. The non-apprehension is its 
proximate cause, pramdna. Non-apprehension is anupalabdhi. 

Anupalabdhi is different from the other five pramdnas. If 
it is not accepted as a separate pramdna^ then there is no means 
of obtaining the knowledge of the absence of a thing. The 
knowledge of the absence of a thing is not due to the activity 
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of a sense organ, because there can be no relation between a 
sense organ and the absence of a thing. A sense organ can only 
be in contact with a positive entity. So the supposition of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika that a sense organ grasps both a positive entity 
and its absence is wrong. 

Anupalabdhi gives rise to pratya\sa knowledge, because the 
knowledge that it produces is an instance of the identity of the 
pramdna caitanya and visaya caitanya. This may be illustrated 
as follows: there is the absence of a jar on the ground. The 
eye is in contact with the ground. Through this there results the 
vrtti of the ground. Next follows the identity of the pramdna 
caitanya with the visaya caitanya. Hence the ground is 
pratya}{sa.- The absence of the jar is an attribute of the ground. 
Therefore it is also pratyabja. 

THE QUESTION OF TRUTH (PRAMANYA) 

How Does Knowledge Come to Have Truth? 

There are two alternatives by which the question ‘How does 
knowledge come to have truth can be answered. They are 
(i) The proximate cause of knowledge generates the bare know- 
ledge which is devoid both of truth and of untruth, and the 
soundness of the cause generates its truth; and (ii) The soundness 
of the proximate cause is not different from the cause itself. 
The first is the answer of the Nyaya-Vaisesika to the question. 
According to this answer the cause of truth is other than the 
cause of knowledge {prdmdnya is paratah). This answer un- 
necessarily separates the cause from its soundness. This separa- 
tion is not true to experience. A cause without soundness is 
no cause. This means that soundness is not other than the 
cause. So this answer automatically reduces itself to the second 
answer that the soundness of the cause is not different from the 
cause itself. The implication of this answer is that as a rule 
the cause of knowledge produces true knowledge. To generate 
the truth of knowledge does not require a separate effort from 
the cause. The cause is by nature sound. It is inconceivable 
how the cause can generate the bare knowledge devoid of truth. 
The cause of knowledge produces true knowledge. Hence the 
cause of knowledge is also the cause of its truth. The rise of 
truth does not require any outside condition. For this reason 
the production of truth is called svatah 
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How is the Truth pf Knowledge Determined? 

There are two alternatives by which we can answer the 
question ‘Ho . the validity of knowledge determined?’ They 
are (i) The truth of knowledge is determined by samvdda 
(coherence) and (ii) The truth of knowledge is given along with 
knowledge. The Nyaya-Vaisesika answers the question by the 
first alternative. According to him knowledge is given, its truth 
is in question, and it is determined by samvdda. If the right 
significance of this answer is understood, then it is easy to see 
that it offers no solution at all. His idea is that no knowledge 
is given as true. Yet his attempt is to determine the truth of a 
certain piece of knowledge by samvdda. This is impossible. 
In showing how it is impossible we have to note first how 
it is not the bare fact, that there is samvdda^ that determines 
the truth of knowledge. If the fact of samvdda itself were 
enough to determine truth, then there ought to be no doubt 
regarding its presence, because if there is truth, then there is 
also samvdda and the truth is determined by it. If there is 
any doubt regarding truth, then it means that there can be no 
samvdda, and the truth of knowledge can never be determined. 
So in both the cases the determination of truth is impossible. 

Further, the solution of the problem according to this 
alternative is not true to experience. There are kinds of know- 
ledge in whose truth we believe without referring to any other 
thing and act up to it. We may take for example the know- 
ledge of meeting a friend. In the presence of a friend we 
do not begin to testify the perception that presents him and, 
after making ourselves sure, greet him. When we see him, im- 
mediately, without any doubt as to the truth of knowledge, we 
welcome him. This and similar experiences strongly suggest 
that the truth of the knowledge in question is given along with 
the knowledge itself. If it can be given in one instance of 
knowledge it must be equally so in all. Of course we know 
by experience that sometimes we have to question the truth 
of knowledge. For instance the knowledge of a new theory 
propounded by a thinker. In such circumstances the doubt re- 
garding the truth of knowledge is removed by the knowledge of 
coherence whose truth is given along with knowledge (svataK). 
With reference to such cases we must make sure that the 
truth itself is not determined by the knowledge of coherence; and 
that the function of coherence consists only in removing doubt. 
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So the Nyaya-Vaisesika’s answer to the question reduces itself 
to the second alternative, that the truth of knowledge is given 
along with knowledge itself. We have already seen, in criticising 
the first alternative, how this is the correct answer to the 
question. Therefore the determination of truth is called svatah. 

The pramdnas give rise to right knowledge. This means that 
they give rise to both knowledge and its truth. The fact that 
there is knowledge is evident by sdkjt. The truth of the know- 
ledge also is evident along with the knowledge. So truth {pra^ 
mdnyd) with regard both to its rise and to its knowledge is 
svatah. For its rise it does not require a cause that is other than 
the proximate cause of the pramd. And for its knowledge it does 
not require the help of any entity that is other than that by 
which the pramd is evident. 

It is already shown how the question of truth and error is 
concerned only with vrtti knowledge. Sdf{ft is caitanya. It 
is neither pramd nor apramd. 

If vrtti jndna is not pramd, then it is due to a defect in 
its cause. The knowledge that is not pramd has aprdmdnya in 
it. Aprdmdnya is due to a defect that is distinct from the 
cause of knowledge. It is determined by the absence of the 
harmony in the intellectual and volitional activities. The 
absence of harmony is other than that which makes knowledge 
evident. Knowledge is made evident by sdl(^sJ, So aprdmdnya 
is determined by something that is other than that which makes 
knowledge evident. To imply these ideas aprdmdnya with 
regard both to its rise and to its determination is called 
paratah. 

The Main Function of the Pramdnas Consists in Revealing the 
Fact that Everything in the World is the Result of the 
Superimposition of Atman and Andtman Each on the Other 

The pramdnas, pratyahja, anumdna, arthdpatti, and dgama 
imply that the activities of the world originate from super- 
imposing andtman and dtman each on the other. This may be 
illustrated in the following manner. The pratya\sa knowledge 
‘I am a man’ stands for the identity of caitanya, for which 
‘ I ’ stands with the body with all its attributes, for which ‘ man ’ 
stands. There can be no idea of identity unless there is the 
mutual superimposition of dtman and andtman, * Atman is not 
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the subject of experience in the waking and dreaming states, 
because if is pure, for instance the fact that it is not the sub- 
ject in the of sleep \ This is a case of anumana. It 

determines atman as being not a subject. Atman is pure. Just 
as it is not the subject it is not determined. The fact that 
it is the subject is the result of the mutual superimposition of 
atman and anatman. In the same way the fact that it is not 
the subject is the result of superimposition. 

'‘Atman is pure. It appears to be the subject of experience. 
Both these are facts. But they contradict each other. In order 
to remove contradiction we have to presume the mutual super- 
imposition of atman and anatman' This is a case of artha- 
patti. Further the fact of superimposition is itself the result of 
superimposition. For atman is pure. To suppose that it is 
superimposed is to superimpose superimposition on it. 

‘A Brahmin should perform sacrifice’ is a passage of the 
Veda. The thought contained in this passage is the result of 
superimposition. Unless the Brahmin caste, and so on are super- 
imposed on atman y the command of the Veda cannot take place. 

Upamana and anupalabdhi also are the results of the mutual 
superimposition of atman and andtman. Otherwise we cannot 
make the judgments ‘there is gavaya's resemblance in the cow’ 
and ‘the jar is not on the ground’. Resemblance and absence 
appear because they are superimposed on atman. 

>/the real (PRAMEYA) 

A prameya is that which is revealed by a pramdna. It is 
satya (real). There are two types of prameyas. Some prameyas 
are vydvahdriJ{a in the sense that they are real from the stand- 
point of usage. They are jar, and so on. All these prameyas are 
superimposed on caitanya. Caitanya is pdramarthil^a. It is ab- 
solutely real. Some pramdnas reveal the vydvahdri\a prameyas. 
Therefore they are vydvahdri\a pramdnas. Some other pramanas 
give rise to the knowledge of the pdrdmdrthi\a prameya. There- 
fore they are pdramdrthi\a pramdnas. A vydvahdri\a pramdna 
is not sublated from the standpoint of vyavahdra. It is sublated 
from the standpoint of the pdramdrthika. A pdramdrthika pra- 
mdna is never sublated. Pratya\say anumdna, dgama, upamdna^ 
arthdpattiy and anupalabdhi dhat reveal the vydvahdrika things 
arc vydvahdri\a. The pramdna that reveals the pdramdrthi\a 
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is paramdrthiJ^a, The Vedanta or the Upanisads are para- 
mdrthi\a, because they give rise to the knowledge of caitanya. 
For instance we may take the passage in the Chdndogya begin- 
ning with ‘There was only sat^ O Somya! before this [the world] 
began’ and ending with ‘That thou art’ which tells that the 
individual soul in its essence is nothing but caitanya. So we may 
conclude that caitanya is absolutely real; and the things that are 
other than caitanya are relatively real. Of these two types of 
the real caitanya is the ground of all that appears different 
from it. To imply this truth caitanya is called Brahman. 

y 

BRAHMAN 

Brahman is pdramdrthii^a. It is sat^ cit^ and dnanda. It is 
the ground of all that appears. The whole world is super- 
imposed on It. As the ground of all It is called adhisthdna. In 
this sense It may be regarded as the cause of the world. As 
such It is called adhisthdna hdrana. Everything in the world 
being superimposed on It, appears as though it participates of 
Its aspects, sat^ cit and dnanda. This is evident in the fact 
that it is, appears, and is liked. It is said to ‘be’, because it 
seems to participate in the sat aspect of Brahman. It is said 
to ‘appear’, because it seems to participate in the cit aspect 
of Brahman. It is supposed to be ‘ liked ’, because it seems to 
participate in the dnanda aspect of Brahman. Of the things of 
the world misery does not participate in the dnanda aspect of 
Brahman. It is and it appears; but it is not liked. 

The World 

The world is vydvahdrika satya. Left to itself it is devoid 
of saty cit and dnanda. Ndma and rupay name and form are 
its natural properties. Everything in the world has these 
characteristics. It is said to oe there when it obtains a fresh 
name and form. There is a piece of clay with a particular form 
and a particular name. If the same assumes another form 
and another name, it is said to be another thing, say, a jar. A 
thing assumes a particular name and form owing to the opera- 
tion of other things on it. The things, the operation of which 
brings about a fresh name and form, are said to be the causes of 
the thing. Just as a thing has its causes, the world also has its 
causes, because it has name and form. 
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The Causes of the World , Nimitta, Upaddna and Adhisthdna 

The efficient cause (nimitta \drana) of the world: 

A thing comes to have a fresh name and form by the influ- 
ence of an efficient cause. A piece of clay obtains a fresh name 
and a form and as a result it is called a jar. This is due to 
the operation of the pot-maker with his implements. In this 
illustration the clay is the material cause, the pot-maker is the 
efficient cause and the jar is the product. As it is with the jar, so 
it is with the world. The world is a product because it has a 
name and a form. Brahman is not a product, because it has 
neither name nor form. The world as a product must have an 
efficient cause. The efficient cause of the world is called the 
Creator. Even as the pot-maker has the knowledge of the 
name and the form of the jar he produces, the Creator of the 
world must have the knowledge of the name and the form 
of the world, consisting of its manifold aspects. This is why 
an individual soul cannot be the Creator of the world. It 
has no full knowledge of the world. The Creator of the world 
must know all the details of the world. He must know when 
and where a thing is to happen and under what conditions. 
So He must be omniscient. But by the mere knowledge of the 
world He cannot produce the world. He must have sufficient 
power to do it. Things of the world are of diverse character. 
Some are normal. Some are abnormal. Some are ordinary. 
Some are extra-ordinary. Some are just what we expect them to 
be. Some are wonderful. In each case things exhibit different 
degrees of character. To create all these things the Creator must 
possess wonderful powers. So the Creator must be omnipotent. 

Everywhere in the world at every moment the work of 
creation is going on. To suppose that the Creator stands out- 
side the creation and directs it makes the creation impossible. 
In order to be the Creator of all the details of the world, He 
must be inside the universe and so is omnipresent. To imply 
these three ideas the Creator is called sarvajha, sarvasakta and 
sarvavydpta. 

Brahman as Sarvajna and Sarvasa\ta is the Efficient Cause of 
the World 

It is already explained how ajhdna evolves into the world. 
So all products of the world are the different forms of ajhdna, 
Ajndna is superimposed on Brahman. So it has the reflection 
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of Brahman. Brahman as reflected in ajndna is called sarvajna, 
and sarvasa}{ta} So Brahman as reflected in ajndna is regarded 
as the efficient cause of the world. 

Brahman by Itself is the Adhisthdna Cause of the World 

Ajndna is superimposed on Brahman. The world is the 
product of ajndna. So the world is superimposed on Brahman. 
In this sense Brahman is the adhisthdna'^ cause of the world. 
Without undergoing any change Brahman is the basis of all. 

The Manner in which Advaita Veddnta Forms the Conception 
of Brahman 

The Brahma Sutras teach that Brahman is known only 
through the Veda. The implication of this teaching is that 
Brahman is not known by reasoning. The non-Vedanta 
thinkers adopt different types of arguments to establish God 
as the creator. The Nyava-Vaisesikas suppose that the world is 
a product on the basis that it consists of parts. Their idea is 
that whatever has parts is a product. From the fact that the 
world is a product they deduce that it has a Creator. They 
suppose that the Creator must know all the details of the world 
and have the necessary power to create the world. Hence they 
regard the Creator as omniscient and omnipotent. 

Their position is not sound. The world may be a product. 
But it does not follow that it has a single Creator. The world 
may be the result of the activity of many creators. If this is 
so the creators need not be omniscient and omnipotent. It 
is enough if each individual knows as much as he creates and 
has the power to create as much. 

The Yoga Sutras offer a different type of argument to prove 
that there is a God. It is as follows: Persons possess the pro- 
perties, knowledge, power and so on in different degrees. One 

1 F.P. 5 ., pp. 201-16. 

^ V.P.S.i p. 52. — Tadevam svayampral^d'samdno niramso pratydtmd 
mithydhhimdnatirohitah Brahmatattvdkdrendgrhita ityd^dre bhedena 
sdmdnyagrahanavilesagrahanayoh sambhavdt adhisthanatvamavirud- 
dham. (Therefore the self-evident and partless dtman is obscured 
by delusion and is not realised as Brahman. In this manner there 
is difference in the form, and there is a possibility of apprehending It 
in general and special manners, and therefore the fact that It is the 
ground is not impossible.) 
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man’s knowledge is more than that of another man. Some other 
man’s knowledge is much higher. Likewise there are different 
orders of power, and so on. This implies that these properties 
are perfect somewhere. The individual who has perfect know- 
ledge, power, and so on is God. 

In criticising this view we may note that it proves nothing. 
This view is based on the supposition that the gradation in 
good properties implies their perfection in some entity. This 
supposition may not be correct. If the gradation of good 
qualities implies perfection, then the gradation of bad qualities 
also must imply the fullness of badness somewhere. The entity 
in which the bad qualities are full must be the same in whicn 
the good qualities are perfect. So the entity that is supposed to 
be an embodiment of all perfection must be an embodiment of 
all imperfection. That is absurd. So the very conception that 
seems to prove God disproves Him. Further, for the sake of 
argument we may suppose an entity that has all perfections. 
Even then, it is impossible to conceive how it is the Creator of 
the world. There is no reason why a perfect being must be the 
Creator. 

Similar arguments that are advanced to prove God may be 
criticised in the same manner. So we may conclude that no 
anumana can prove the Creator. But anumana is not useless. 
Though it is not by itself conclusive, if it is helped by the 
teaching of the Veda the validity of which is self-evident, then 
it proves conclusively the existence of the Creator. The anumana 
that is supported by the teaching of the Veda cannot be refuted. 
The arguments that seem to refute it become falsified by the 
Veda. 

So the anumana that deals with the Creator of the world is 
determined to be a pramana, only when it is supported by 
the Veda. Hence from the standpoint of pramanya the Veda is 
more important than the anumana. This is the special feature 
of the Vedanta system. This system is called Vedanta because 
it is liistinguished by this feature.^ 

To understand the real significance of the special feature of 
Vedanta, we must note the following considerations. To hold 
that the Veda has to support anumana is not to deny the 
importance of anumana\ nor is it to dispense with anumana 

1 F.P.S., pp. 212-13. 
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since the Veda itself gives rise to the knowledge we want to 
have. The meaning of the Veda must be such that it is not 
contradicted by the other pramanas. So it is to be interpreted 
so as to make it consistent with the other pramanas. The 
determination of the Vedic meaning is the work oi anum ana. 
This is why though the Veda teaches Brahman, the system of 
Advaita Vedanta is necessary. Without this system the Veda 
is useless. 

Brahman as Established by Vedanta is Nirguna (Property less} 

Brahman is the ground of the universe. As the ground of 
all It is propertyless. It is a\handa. It has nothing to limit 
It. Nothing external limits It, because everything is super- 
imposed on It. Nothing limits It internally, because as a\handa 
It is free from all distinctions. It has no property. 

To suppose that Brahman has properties leads to contra- 
dictions. If Brahman has properties, then It must either be 
different from or identical with them. In either case It remains 
property less. We may suppose that the properties are different 
from It. In this case they must quality It. But what is it 
that is qualified by them.? The only answer is that it is that 
which is property less. We may even suppose that it has pro- 
perties; and that they are identical with it. But this supposition 
involves contradiction in terms. If it has properties, then they 
are not identical; and if they are identical with it, then it has 
not properties. So we may conclude that Brahman is propertyless 
(nirguna), 

' The non-Advaita thinkers imagine that a propertyless thing 
is inconveivable. They are wrong.^ We may qualify a thing 
by certain properties and regard it as a qualified entity. But 
what about the properties themselves? Either they must be 
propertyless or they must have other properties. In the former 
case the thing that is propertyless is conceived. In the latter 
either we must attribute properties to properties endlessly or 
we must consider that some properties are propertylcss. In the 
former case we cannot arrive at the final conception of the 
thing in question, since each entity is explained by another 
entity endlessly and consequently no entity is determined. In 
the latter at least some property is conceived to be propertylcss. 
On this analogy it is easy to conceive of Brahman as propertylcss^ 

pp. 217-22. 
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Brahman as the Creator is described as omniscient, and so on. 
It is already indicated that It is so described because It is supposed 
to be conditioned by ajnana. So the properties by which 
Brahman is described do not belong to the nature of Brahman. 
They are external to It. Therefore they are superimposed on It. 
They are not real (not paramarthi\a). 

The Material Cause of the World 

It is clear from the previous ideas that ajnana is the matter 
from which the whole universe evolves. Ajnana is the material 
cause of the world. The subjective and the objective factors 
are only different forms of ajhdna. 

The Process of the World Creation 

Just as the world is the result of a^nana^ the Creator also 
is in a sense the result of the operation of ajnana. Though in 

both the Creator and the created there is ajnana, it is not of 

the same character. The Creator is omniscient and omnipotent. 
Whereas the created is not so and it is either inert or deluded. 
This means that the functions of ajnana in both are not the 
same. To indicate this distinction the ajnana that conditions 
the Creator is called mayd, and that which forms the matter 
of the world is avidyd. Maya and avidyd are only the different 
aspects of the same ajnana. 

The Creator is called Is vara or Paramesvara. He knows all 
the details of the world. He also knows what is due to every 
individual soul. He creates things according to the \arma of 
the individual jtva for its enjoyment. ♦ 

Before the creation of the world there is only Isvara with 

ajnana. He wills the creation of the world. There appear 
from ajnana the five tanmdtras (elements in their subtle form). 
They are subtle space, subtle air, subtle fire, subtle water and 
subtle earth. From them appear the five elements, space, air, 
fire, water and earth. Sound is the quality of space. Sound 
and 'touch are those of air. Sound, touch and colour are those 
of fire. Sound, touch, colour and taste are those of water. 
And sound, touch, colour, taste and odour are those of earth. 
Ajhdna as mdyd is the material cause of all the tanmdtras and 
elements. Mdyd consists of three gunas (triple aspects), satva, 
rajas and tamas. Each of the five elements, being in combina- 
tion of satva, forms, in order, the material cause of the sense 
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organs, ear, touch, eve, tongue and nose. The satva aspect of 
space combined with satva guna gives rise to antah\arana. 
Each of the five elements, being in combination of rajas, forms 
in order the material cause of the five motor organs 
(J{armendriyas\ speech, hand, feet, the organ of excretion and 
the organ of sex. The same elements with the same guna also 
form the material cause of the five vital breaths, prana, apdna, 
vyana, uddna and samdna. The five elements, being in combi- 
nation with tamas give rise to the elements that are described 
as panci\rta. The panctt^rta elements are those that are the 
results of the process called pancil^arana. This process is as 
follo\ys. First, each element is divided into two halves. One 
half is kept apart. The other half is divided into four parts. 
So under each element as the result of two-fold division there 
are five portions — one half and four one-eighth portions of the 
whole element. Next, the half portion of each element is mixed 
with the four one-eighth portions of the other elements. Four 
one-eighth portions make a half. This half together with the half 
of an element gives us one whole. The whole is named after 
the element whose half it includes. For instance the panctr\rta 
space may be taken. Before the process of pancir\arana there is 
pure space. It is divided into two halves. Next, one half is 
divided into four equal parts. So, as the result of the two-fold 
division, there are five portions of space, one half and four 
one-eighth parts. The other four elements also are similarly 
divided. Further, to the undivided half of space there is added 
the one-eighth of each of the other four elements. As a result of 
this addition there is one whole consisting of two halves. Though 
there is found a portion of each of the five elements in this whole, 
the whole is named after that element which forms the major 
portion of it. The whole in the present case consists of half 
of space. So it is named space {a^dsd). The original space is 
pure but the space which stands for the whole in question 
is of mixed character. In this sense the latter is called panci\rta 
space. Corresponding to the five pure elements, there are five 
panct\rta elements. 

The original elements are apanct\rta i.e. not panci\rta 
They give rise to the subtle body Qinga '§anra), of a j^tva. This 
body consists of the five pure elements, manas, buddhi, five 
sensory organs and five motor organs. This body is responsible 
for the individualisation of a jjiva. Though a jiva is in essence 
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Brahman itself, owing to the presence of the subtle body it 
becomes subject to experience and appears as a finite being. ^ 

The panct\rta elements being in combination with tamo- 
guna give rise to the gross bodies of all creatures. There are 
four kinds of bodies, jardyuja, andaja^ svedaja, and udbhija. 
The body of a man is jardyuja in the sense that he comes from 
the uterus. The bodies of the creatures that come out of eggs 
are andaja. The bodies of insects that take rise from perspira- 
tion are svedaja. The bodies of plants that come out of the 
earth are udbhi]a? 

Brahman and Mdyd Together Form the Ground of the World 

It is already indicated how the world consists of five aspects 
— it is {asti\ it appears {bhdti\ it is liked (priya), it has form 
(rupa) and name (ndma). Of them the first three are of 
Brahman; and the last two are of mdyd. An object appears 
to have these aspects because both Brahman and mdyd form 
the ground of the world.*^ Different followers of Sankaracarya 
offer different suggestions to explain how both Brahman and 
mdyd form the ground of the world. Some hold that Brahman 
and mdyd are the material causes {updddna ^dranas) of the world 
even as two threads are of a rope. Others suppose that Brahman 
and mdyd are the material causes of the world in different senses. 
Mdyd is the direct material cause and is the power of Brahman. 
So Brahman is the material cause of the world only through 
mdyd, which is Its power. Some others hold that mdya is the 
material cause of the world. It is superimposed on Brahman. It 

^ On the basis of the Vedic teaching Advaita thinkers hold that 
Uvara himself creates the five tanmdtras, lingasarira and the gross 
body of Hiranyagarbha and through the medium of Hiranyagarbha 
creates the rest of the world. 

2 Indian thinkers classify trees also along with creatures. 

3 V.P.S., p. 196. — Vimatam jagat abhinnanimittopdddna\am, 
Prel^^dvatpurvajanitatvTit. Atmagatasu}{hadu\hardgadv€sddivat. (The 
world under discussion is that which has the same entity as efficient 
and material cause, because it is produced by one who has know- 
ledge, for instance pleasure, pain, attachment, hatred, and so on, 
which are in dtman.) 

V.P.S,, p, 197. — Adrstopahitasya dtmana eva su\hddinimittatvam 
drastavyam. (It must be seen that dtman itself which is qualified by 
adrsta — merit, and so on— -is the efficient cause of pleasure, and so on.) 
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has no being {sat) other than that of Brahman. In this sense 
Brahman also is the material cause of the world. In all the 
positions one thought is however common; it is that mdyd is 
the material cause of the world in the primary sense of the 
term and Brahman is said to be so only in the secondary sense 
as the ground of mdyd, 

Pralaya 

The things of the world are said to be destroyed when they 
disappear in their cause. Their disappearance is called pralaya. 
There are four kinds of pralaya^ nitya^ naimittiJ^a, prdl(rta and 
dtyantika. Deep sleep is nitya pralaya. During sleep there are 
no products. Even merit, demerit and the other sarhs\dras 
(dispositions) of the individual are in the causal form. Of 
course others who are in the waking state perceive the inhaling 
and exhaling activities in the sleeping man. But it is only 
their bhrdnti (illusion). The individual who sleeps has none of 
these activities. For, then his antahbarana which is the source of 
all activities has disappeared in its cause, ajndna. 

All products of the world disappear when \drya Brahma 
disappears. This disappearance is called prdkrta pralaya. It is 
so called because the elements together with their products dis- 
appear in mdyd which is also called pra\ru. 

If the four periods {yugas) \rta^ tretd, dvdpara^ and l{ali 
repeat themselves a thousand times, then it is a day for \drya 
Brahma. The completion of the day is called naimittikci pralaya. 

An individual’s final release from bondage is dtyanti\a 
pralaya. It is also called mu\ti. This happens if an individual 
realises Brahman. 

]iva {an Individual Soul) 

The system of Advaita presents two theories of fiva. 
(i) There is only one jiva {ehajtva vdda). (2) There are many 
fivas {bahu jlva vdda). The former holds that jiva is the 
caitanya that reflects in avidyd.^ The latter holds that it is 
the caitanya that reflects in antah\arana. There are several 
antahk^aranas and therefore there are several jlvas. 

' V.P.S., p. 48. — Ato cinmdtrdh'itamajndnam jivapa\sapdtitvdjjtvd- 
sritamityucyate. (Therefore though ajndna is in pure ciV, it is partial 
to jiva and therefore it is said to be in the jiva.) 
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A jim is evident as In essence it is caitanya itself. 

Its life consists of three states, waking, dreaming and sleeping. 
In the waking state it has the experience caused oy the external 
sense organs and antahkarana. In dream it has the experience 
caused by only antahkarana. In sleep it has the experience 
caused by avidyavrtti. If it realises that all that is is caitanya^ 
then it is free from individuality and is Brahman Itself. 


THE DISCIPLINE REQUIRED FOR REAUSING BRAHMAN 

If Brahman is the sole Reality, then It is to be realised as 
such by a ]tva. If a ftva cannot realise the truth, then that 
Brahman is the only Reality becomes a mere supposition and 
loses all practical value. The Advaita thinkers consider that 
it is quite within the reach of every jiva to realise its own self 
as Brahman. On this ground they believe that in the past there 
were many who realised Brahman. Similarly they nold that 
even at the present and future time there may be ]lvas who 
can realise Brahman. 

To realise Brahman a fiva requires to be fit. A fwa who is 
much attached to the things of the world cannot be in a posi- 
tion even to conceive of Brahman as the sole reality, and 
realising Brahman is out of the question.^ 

The first step towards realisation consists in clearly discrimi- 
nating between abiding and evanescent entities {nityanitya vastu 
vive\d). This discrimination really checks a ijiva s attachment 
to the things of the world. 

Detachment is the result of discrimination. As the latter 
l^ecomes more and more intensive the former also becomes more 
and more intensive. With complete detachment (mirdgya) a 
jwa comes nearer realisation. This is the second stage. 

The significance of detachment is not negative. It helps the 
growth of positive virtues in the man. One who has cietach- 

^ V.PS.y p. 170. — Yastu^tasadhanasampadvirahepi daivava'sat 
\utuhaladva bahusrutatvabiiddhydva tatra pravartate sa pravrttopi 
anantartnul{hacetah bahirevabhinivisarndnah nirvici1{itsam brahmatve- 
nduagantum na sakjioti. (He who, being devoid of fitness by chance 
or curiosity or by the thought that he knows much, makes enquiries 
after Brahman, cannot surely know the self as Brahman because his 
thought is not directed inwardly and he is attached to externality.) 
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ment has little or nothing to fear. As a result of this the pva 
obtains perfect equanimity of mind, complete self-control and 
so on {samadamadi). This is the third stage. 

A ]iva which is distinguished by such virtues is fit to realise 
what is really its own and to get rid of all that is not its own. 
Now its desire for freedom is completely justified. The 
desire is called mumu}{sa} This forms the fourth stage. 

So there are four things that make a ]iva fitted to realise 
Brahman. They arc discrimination between the abiding and 
the evanescent, detachment, the virtues such as equanimity of 
mind, and desire for freedom. ^ At this stage by reflection 

^ V,P.S., p. 174 . — Naca vacyam Brahmanyavagate anavagate va- 
na jnaneccha prasajyata iti. Parol^satvena apratisthitaparo\satvena va 
avagate niscalaparo\savagataye tadicchopapatteh' (It cannot be said 
that the desire for knowledge is not possible in either case whether 
Brahman is known or not. It is possible to have the desire for stable 
immediate knowledge of that which is known mediately or known 
immediately in an unstable way. 

2 V.P.S.y p. 102 , — Yadyapt Brahma svapra\^am, Sabdaica 
tatrdparoksajnanajanane samarthah. Tathapi duritaih cittakrta 
viparttapravrtteh visayasambhavanaya dehendriyadiviparitabhavanaya 
ca pratibandhah sambhavati. Tato niscalo aparobjanubhavo na- 
jay ate. Tatra asramadharmanusthandt duritapagamah . Samadisevan^ 
cittasya viparitapravrttayo nirudhyante. Manandtma\€na ta\ena fiva- 
brahmai^yalahjanasya visayasya asambhewand nirasyate. Nididhydsa- 
nena viparitabhavanTim liras \urvati sul{smarthanirdhdranasamartha- 
cittavrtt€re\dgratd sarnpadyate. Tatah iabdajanitamdparokjam jndnam 
niscalam pratitisthati. (* Brahman* is however, self-evident. The 
verbal testimony can produce the immediate knowledge of It, Yet, 
owing to sins, the activities of the citta that are not conducive 
to knowledge, the thought of the impossibility of the tmth and the 
thought of the identity of the body, senses, and so on, there is obstruc- 
tion. So there is not the stable, and immediate knowledge. Such 
knowledge happens in the following manner. By the practice of 
the duties of dhama the sins are removed. By the practice of 
equanimity of mind and so on, the activities of citta in the wrong 
directions are obstructed. By reasoning, which is the same as 
enquiry, the thought of the impossibility of the truth which is 
no other than the identity of jwa and ‘Brahman’ is removed. By 
meditation there is the stability of citta which consists in the 
removal of all wrong thoughts and in grasping the profound truth. 
Next there is the stable and immediate knowledge as a result of 
the correct understanding of the Upanisads.) 
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(manana), meditation (nididhyasana)^ and the right under- 
standing of the truth as given by sruti {havana),^ in order, the 
jtva realises Brahman. It is the same as Brahman. This is 
mu\ti {Brahma bhavd). 

]tvanmu\ti (Freedom in Bondage) 

A jiva realises Brahman through its antah\arana. The 
realisation is called antimasdl{sdt\dra. This term stands for the 
idea of pratya\sa which brings about freedom. This pratya\sa 
happens to a jiva when it is in the body. Even after this 
pratya\sa a jiva may remain in the body for a certain time, 
but then it is not subject to bodily conditions. For in this case 
the ajhdna that was responsible for its bondage is already des- 
troyed by the jiva*s realisation of Brahman. But there lingers an 
aspect or ajndna which is the cause for the appearance of the 
body. This is evident by the fact that the jiva can realise 
Brahman only through its antah\arana which is in its present 
body. This aspect of ajhdna continues so long as the jiva's 
\arma, that by the influence of which ajhdna appears as the 
body, continues. When the \arma is over ajhdna is completely 
destroyed. Till then though the jiva is in the body it is 
entirely free. This stage is called jivanmu^ti? It stands 
as an evidence for the fact that there is going to be complete 
freedom. Mu\ti is made evident by jivanmukti. 

MUKTI (FREEDOM) 

A jiva as mu\ta is Brahman Itself. Jiva is sat^ cit and dnanda. 
By nature it is ever mukta. Its sense of bondage alone is 
mithyd. By the destruction of ajhdna its mithyd sense of bondage 
is removed and all that remains is ahjianda Brahman devoid of 
all distinctions. 

1 &ravana is not mere hearing of verbal testimony nor is 
it nlcre instruction. It is the determination of the intention of the 
Vedanta by means of inquiry. V.P.S., p. 5. — ^ravanam nama 
veddntavdkyani vicaryopakramadibhih lingairvakyatatparyanirnayah, 

^ F.P. 5 ., p. 104. — T attvasaJ{sat1{are jute api aprdrabdhaXsaya- 
mavidydle'sdnuvrtya jivanmu\tih, [Though there is the realisation 
of the truth till there is the disappearance of the prarabdha \arma 
(that is responsible for the life or the individual) as there is a veil 
of a little avidyd there is jivanmul{ti.] 
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At this stage there appears a difficulty. Brahman as devoid 
of all distinctions must be distinguished from the mithya world. 
If It is so distinguished,, then to hold that It is devoid of all 
distinctions becomes meaningless. In order to avoid this diffi- 
culty, if It is not so distinguished, then It becomes the same 
as tne mithya world. The Advaita thinkers get rid of this diffi- 
culty in the following manner. Of course Brahman as a\handa 
must be distinguished from all that which is relative. But this 
does not mean that the distinction of Brahman from the relative 
world is as much a fact as Brahman is, for it is sublated from 
the fact that Brahman is a\kanda. So distinction (hhedd) is 
not a fact (not pdramarthil^a). This does not mean that identity 
is a fact. Like distinction identity is also relative. It is 
meaningless unless it refers to two phases of the entity that are 
supposed to be identical. So the implication of identity is in 
a sense the same as that of distinction, and therefore identity 
is a case of distinction. This is the reason why in this system 
Brahman is not represented as one {eJ{a) but as devoid of dis- 
tinction (advaita). 

With a view to prove that distinction or difference is not 
at all a fact the Advaita thinkers show that it is neither pre- 
sented by any pramana nor is its conception justified. 

Difference is Not Presented by any Pramana 

It is ordinarily supposed that pratya\sa apprehends its object 
as a particular one. In doing so it apprehends it as being 
different from the other particular objects. To apprehend it 
as different is to apprehend its difference from the other things. 
So to hold that pratya\sa presents an object is to hold that it 
presents its difference and difference is as much a fact as the 
object is. This is the common sense view. But this view does 
not stand examination. A careful enquiry into the nature of 
difference and how it is apprehended shows that it is only an 
appearance having no reality in it. Such an enquiry may be 
summarised in the following manner. 

Pratyabjd does not present difference. The supposition that 
it presents it does not stand. Supposing that pratya\sa presents 
difference, does it apprehend the bare difference without the 
object that is different or does it also apprehend the thing that 
is different.'^ The former alternative is not supported by experi- 
ence. The idea of difference is relative to that of the things 
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that are different. It is represented as ‘This is different (has 
difference) from that*. So the pratya\sa that apprehends differ- 
ence must also apprehend both the thii^ to which it is attri- 
buted and the thing from which it is different. The alternative 
that pratyaf^sa apprehends difference along with the things 
that are different remains to be examined. 

Supposing that pratya\sa apprehends both difference and the 
things that are different, does it first apprehend the difference 
and then the things or first the things and then the difference 
or all together? The first alternative that it apprehends first 
the difference and then the things does not hold good; for as it 
is already noted difference which is by nature relative to things 
that are different cannot be apprehended independently of them. 
The second alternative that it apprehends the things first and 
then the difference also does not hold good. The things with 
difference form the objective content of a single piece of know- 
ledge. So it is not correct to distinguish between the earlier 
and the later parts in the same content. It is not possible to 
hold that the same piece of knowledge first apprehends a part 
of the object and then after an interval apprehends another part. 
Nor is it correct to hold that the things as well as difference 
are all apprehended together. The idea of difference differs 
from that of the things. The former is relative to the latter 
and the latter is the cause of the former. Therefore they are 
not apprehended together. But it is already made clear that 
to attribute any order to the appjrehension is opposed to experi- 
ence. So pratya\sa does not present difference. Similar is the 
consideration with regard to the supposition that it is presented 
by other pramanas. 

The Conception of Difference Involves Self-contradiction 

It is ordinarily supposed that there is difference between 
two things, say a jar and a car. But the supposition is self- 
contradictory. Supposing that there is difference between them, 
the 'difference must be either identical with or different from 
the things to which it is attributed. For instance the expres- 
sion, ‘Tne jar is different from the car’ may be taken. In 
this expression the difference is attributed to the jar. If differ- 
ence is identical with the thing to which it is attributed, then 
in the present case it must be identical with the jar. If it is 
so, then the nature of the jar must be the same as that of 
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difference. The word, jar, and the word, difference, ought to 
mean the same thing. By the word, difference people ought 
to understand jar itself. None of these suppositions is correct. 
Therefore difference is not identical with the jar. 

Supposing that difference is different from the jar, we have 
attributed difference to difference. What is the nature of the 
second difference.? According to the present supposition it must 
be different from the difference in question. This means that 
another difference is attributed to it. The case of this third 
difference is again the same. In this manner, in order to explain 
the original difference we have to assume differences endlessly. 
In this endless series no difference can be taken to be the last 
and without such difference the earlier differences cannot be 
justified. So the explanation of the original difference is 
impossible. 

Further, the idea of difference is expressed either as ‘This 
is different from that’ or ‘There is difference between the two*. 
If, in the manner explained just now, the idea of difference 
itself is impossible, then to point to a thing as ‘this’ or ‘that’ 
itself becomes impossible. To know ‘This is different from 
that’ requires the idea of ‘this* or ‘that’. To know a thing 
as ‘this’ or ‘that’ is to know that it is different from the 
other things. But it is made clear how the idea of difference 
cannot be explained. 

Similar is the consideration with regard to the difference 
as expressed in ‘There is difference between the two’. To 
know the difference between two things presupposes the know- 
ledge of the two things as different. To know that they are 
different is to know the difference between the two. To know 
this is impossible unless they are already known as different 
from each other and so on ad infinitum. So in the endless 
chain of difference no particular difference can be justified. 

Further, to know that there is difference between two things 
requires the knowledge of the two things as different, and to 
know the two things as different requires the knowledge of 
difference. So the conception of difference begs the question. 

Granting that difference makes the thing in question differ- 
ent from the other things, it is impossible to justify the posi- 
tion. The difference in order to make the thing different must 
be in it. It can be in it only when it is already different fronir 
the other things. To hold that it is already different is to 
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attribute another difference to it. But in order to have this 
difference the thing must already be different from the other 
things, and so on ad infinitum. So to hold that there is 
difference in a thing means that the thing has innumerable 
differences. Now the question is, do these differences occupy 
the thing all at a time or in order, one by one? To hold that 
they enter simultaneously into the thing does not solve the 
problem, since before they enter into the thing the thing needs 
to be already different. But to suppose that they enter into 
the thing, in order, creates unnecessary difficulties. The differ- 
ences as innumerable are beginningless and endless. If they are 
to enter into the thing, one by one, the thing also needs to be 
beginningless and endless. This means that every different 
thing is beginningless and endless. The absurdity of this posi- 
tion is evident. Further, even supposing that innumerable 
differences enter into a thing in order, it is obvious that at no 
point of time can it have all the differences and therefore it 
cannot be regarded as different, for, to hold a thing to be 
different is, according to the present consideration, to hold that 
there are innumerable differences in it. 

So difference is neither given nor justified, and for this 
reason to talk of Brahman as different is meaningless. Nor is 
there any pramdna to reveal Brahman as different. Brahman is 
self-evident and It is not revealed by any pramana, and there- 
fore there is no pramdna which enables us to talk of Its 
difference. 

From the absolute point of view there is no difference. It 
seems to be there only from the practical point of view. It is 
only vydvahdri\a and therefore mithyd. It does not therefore 
affect the nature of Brahman. Brahman as a\handa is devoid 
of all distinction and in this sense it is Advaita. Advaita is 
the ultimate. 
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CHAPTER HI 


VI^ISTADVAITA VEDANTA 


Ramanujacarya, the Founder of V isistadvaita 

Ramanujacarya is the founder of the Vedanta system called 
Vi^istadvaita. He was born in Perambudur in a.d. 1027. Even as a 
young man he was very learned. After some time he became a 
sanyasin. In a very short period of time he became very popular 
as a thinker. He travelled throughout India preaching Vi^istacivaita 
Vedanta and Vaisnava religion and many people became his fol- 
lowers. He regenerated many Vaisnava temples in his travels. 

Long before Ramanujacarya there were thinkers who did not sub- 
scribe to the Advaita system. Bhaskara taught that Brahman Itself 
becomes the world and the world is real. Yadavapraka^a held that 
Brahman Itself changes into eix, acit and Isvara, but It is one, pure 
and complete. Ramanujacarya took up these ideas, modified them 
and expounded Visistadvaita Vedanta. 


The Development of Vaisnavism 

Vaisnavism believes in the supremacy of Visnu. Visnu is men- 
tioned in the Rgveda as representing an aspect of the sun. In the 
same Veda Bhaga is represented as an auspicious god; and Varuna 
is said to be the supreme. In course of time these three ideas 
were combined and Visnu was regarded as supreme and auspicious. 
His auspicious nature was called Bhaga\ and as a result he became 
Bhagavan. The religion that believes in these ideas is called Vaisnava 
as relating to Visnu, and Bhdgavata as relating to Bhagavan. Before 
Ramanujacarya some of the followers of Vaisnavism were called 
Alvars. Among the works they composed four thousand were col- 
lected and called Naldyar Prahhanda. After the Alvars some teachers 
tried to justify the Vaisnava religion by means of reason. Among such 
teachers Nathamuni and Alavandar are important. Alavandar is also 
called Yamunacarya. rfe composed several works, Agama prdmdnya, 
Mahapurusa Nirnaya, Siddhitraya, Gitdrtha Sangraha, CatuslokJ and 
Stotraratna. These works formed the basis of the later Visistadvaita. 
The Naldyar Prahhanda is in the Tamil language. Following it there 
were composed some Tamil works. The other works are in Sanskrit. 
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So the literature of V aisnavism is in both Tamil and Sanskrit. For 
this reason this system is called Ubhaya Vedanta. Ramanujacarya 
said that his aim was to uphold the position of the Alvars and the 
Acaryas against Advaita. On the basis of the Upanisads and the 
Gltd he expounded Vaisnava philosophy which he called 
Vi^istadvaita. 


Some Important Workj of Visistadvaita 

Ramanujacarya composed Srlhhasya, a commentary on the 
BrahmasutraSy GJtabhasyay Vedantasaray Vedartha Sangraha and 
Vedanta Dipa. Some time after his departure some of his followers 
who came from southern India regarded Tamil, their native language 
as more important. They considered the Nalayar Prabandha as 
the most important authority. They emphasised some Agamas like 
Pancaratra. And after such Agamas they believed that the worship 
of God in the form of an image and prapatti were the best means of 
salvation. Prapatti is complete self-surrender of a devotee to God. 
The others who traced their native place to northern India inclined 
more towards Sanskrit. They thought that the Sanskrit works such 
as the Srutis and the Smrtts were the most important. They be- 
lieved, after the Veda, the performance of \arma as declared in the 
Veda and knowledge to be the best means of salvation. Owing to the 
difference in view the southern followers were called Tengale and 
the northern ones Vadagale. Pillai Lokacarya is the leader of the 
Tengale. He taught that bfiabji and prapatti bring about the grace 
of God which in its turn brings about salvation, and that a student 
must be completely obedient to the teacher. He wrote eighteen secrets. 
Among them Arthapancal{a and Tattvatraya are important. Vedanta 
De^ika or Venkatanatha is the leader of the Vadagale. He is the 
most important teacher after Ramanujacarya in Visistadvaita. He 
composed works that belong to many systems. On ViSistadvaita he 
composed works in both Tamil and Sanskrit. Of them Paramata- 
bhanga and Rahasyatrayasara are in Tamil. The others are in Sanskrit. 
Pancaratra rakja and Saccaritra rakja follow Pdncardtrdgama. Tatt- 
vatiba is a commentary on Sribhasya. Tatparya candrif^a is a 
commentary on the Gitabhasya. Sesvaramlmamsd teaches that the 
Purva and Uttara Mimamsa systems represent the different aspects 
of the same Truth. Nyaya Siddhanjan'a and Nyaya Parisuddhi refute 
Khandana1{^handa b^hadya of Advaita and establish difference {bhedd) 
to be ultimate. TatvamuJ^ta \alapa with Sarvarthasiddhi establishes 
the position of Visistadvaita against all the other systems, ^ata- 
dusani refutes Advaita. Venkata Desika lived in the thirteenth 
century a.d. In the seventeenth century a.d. Candamarutay a com- 
mentary on Satadusaniy and Yattndramatadipil^a were written. In 
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the eighteenth century a.d. Ranga Ramanujacarya commented on the 
Upanisads following Vi^istadvaita. 


Analysis 

Knowledge as a rule apprehends a real object. Even the so-called 
bhranti apprehends a real object. In this sense bhranti is called 
Yathartha. Knowledge is a property of a knower. In this sense it is 
called dharmabhutajnana. Its proximate cause, is pramana. The pra- 
manas are three : pratyakja, anumana and agama. Knowledge is 
called prama when it leads the knower to successful activity. Other- 
wise it is considered to be bhranti. An object consists of many 
entities which it resembles. In a given object some aspects help 
usage and others do not. If knowledge apprehends the aspects that 
help usage, then it is prama\ otherwise it is not. Vramanya is svatah. 
The object of knowledge is as a rule a qualified entity. 

Pramanas reveal three types of things, aV, acit and Vsvara. 
Cit is a self-conscious entity. It is called jjiva. There are many 
jivas. Acit consists of l(ala, praJ^rtiy nityavibhuti and dharmabhuta- 
jhana. Both cit and acit form the body of Isvara. He is the lord 
of all. He is both immanent and transcendent. The world of cit 
and acit exists because lhara is immanent in it. Isvara is both the 
material and the efficient cause of the world. He is at the same 
time different from the world. The world is real. It is as real as 
Isvara. But it is not independent of Isvara. For this reason the 

world is called aprtha1{siddha. City acit and Isvara possess properties 

called adravya. The properties are different from them but not 
independent of them. 

An individual jtva becomes free through the grace of Isvara. To 
obtain the grace it must observe \armayogay jhanayogay bha\ti yoga 
and prapatti. After it becomes free, it enjoys perfect ananda with 
Isvara. Nityavibhutiy an aspect of acity assumes the form of the 

objects enjoyed by a free soul. It is of pure satva character. All 

free souls are equal. Freedom is possible because a jtva is by nature 
knowledge {jhana) and bliss {ananda). 



VI^ISTADVAITA 

(The following exposition is mainly based on the ^ribhasya^ 
Sarvarthasiddhi and Yattndramatadlpif^a.) 

The previous thinkers are correct in holding that a true 
understanding of the nature of knowledge and its implication 
helps the determination of the nature of reality. But they have 
all arrived at wrong conclusions. They have all started from 
wrong points of view. They not only confuse our ideas of 
reality but also make all our ethical and spiritual activities im- 
possible. These confusions are nowhere so explicit as in 
Advaita. The subtle analysis of knowledge in Advaita mis- 
leads many; and the false logic applied in the analysis seems to 
attract even thinking men ! So there is a need for examining 
the nature of knowledge to see if it really leads to the Advaitic 
conclusions. 


KNOWLEDGE {JNANA) 

Knowledge is always of an object. Without an object there 
is no knowledge. Knowledge happens to a knower. An object 
is known to a knower through knowledge. But knowledge 
itself is known to the knower without the help of external 
entities. Knowledge in this sense may be regarded as self- 
evident {svapra\ds^. We must not suppose that knowledge 
is self-evident under all circumstance. It is self-evident only 
when it reveals an object. Even then it is evident only to the 
knower. It is not self-evident to all. The knowledge of a 
knower is known to others through inference. A person knows 
in his own case that he can explain a thing to others only when 
he has the knowledge of it. Explanation is the result of know- 
ledge and it consists of external activities such as the use of 
language, the activities of mouth, and on so. When he observes 
similar activities in others he understands that they have know- 
ledge. So the knowledge of others is an object of inference. 
Similarly a person knows his past knowledge through his present 
memory. So the past knowledge is the object of present know- 
ledge. In these instances knowledge is not self-evident, because 
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it is revealed by the entities external to it. The inference that 
reveals another’s knowledge is external to knowledge; and the 
memory that reveals the past knowledge of the same man is 
external to knowledge. These considerations falsify the supposi- 
tions of Advaita that it is the very nature of knowledge to be 
self-evident, and that the entity that is not self-evident is no know- 
ledge at all. 

Knowledge is an Object, but It is Different from the Common 
Objects 

The present knowledge of a knower is known by others. 
The past knowledge of a knower is known through his present 
memory. If a teacher’s knowledge is not known to his pupils, 
then there would be no understanding of his teaching. Ir one’s 
past knowledge were not known to one, then there could be no 
mental activity; because one’s present knowledge is often based 
on knowledge of one’s past knowledge. So knowledge is an 
object. It is the object of other knowledge. 

Though knowledge is an object like common objects, it can 
be distinguished from the latter. Knowledge, when it is present, 
is evident to the knower in the sense that it presents itself to 
the knower. From the knower’s point of view it is self-evident, 
and from the others’ point of view it is an object and not self-evi- 
dent. The common objects are not so. They are always objects, 
and never self-evident. They do not reveal themselves when 
they are present. They are revealed only by knowledge. So 
while in no sense are objects self-evident, knowledge is self- 
evident to the knower. Hence a common object is inert {jada)y 
and knowledge is not so. 

Knowledge has Beginning and End 

In Advaita it is said that knowledge as eternal is the pre- 
supposition of all mental activities, and that this idea is made 
clear by the fact that knowledge is self-evident. This is wrong. 
We "have explained in what sense knowledge is self-evident. 
The self-evident character of knowledge in this sense means 
that knowledge happens only on particular occasions. Further 
that knowledge as eternal is the presupposition of all mental 
activities may be true; but it is never true as it is explained in 
Advaita. Having assumed that knowledge as eternal {nitya) 
is thr necessary presupposition of what we know as knowledge, 
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Advaita holds that what we know as knowledge is no knowledge 
at all, concludes that knowledge which is eternal alone is know- 
ledge and calls it cit. It is wrong. Cit of Advaita is a myth. 
And the knowledge which is said to be no knowledge in Advaita 
is the real instance of knowledge. It is knowledge because it 
does the function of knowledge. The function of knowledge 
is to reveal objects. What we know as knowledge reveals objects. 
So it is knowledge. Cit does not reveal objects. Therefore it 
is not knowledge. Hence it is not the presupposition of 
knowledge. 

Knowledge in the real sense of the term is that which reveals 
objects. Such knowledge is produced by pramanas. It ceases 
to be when its function is over. . So it has both beginning and 
end. 

We cannot hold that knowledge is eternal. If it were 
eternal, then it ought to reveal both the past and the future 
objects at the present time when it is actually there. Know- 
ledge, say the present knowledge of a knower, reveals only a 
present object. This means that knowledge is only present. It 
is neither before it is produced nor after it ceases to be. Further 
if knowledge were really eternal, then there ought to be no 
difference of opinion regarding the fact that knowledge is 
eternal. Just as the fact that knowledge reveals an object is 
known without any effort, the fact that it is eternal , also must 
be understood without any discussion. We have seen that 
knowledge is not eternal; and the discussion to prove that it 
is eternal is found to be useless. 

Knowledge is of an Object 

We have seen that knowledge is of an object. To hold 
that it is eternal is not consistent with the fact that the objects 
are transient. If knowledge were eternal, then it ought to be 
there even though the objects are not there. This is not correct. 
Objectless knowledge is impossible. 

In Advaita it is said that there is knowledge during sleep 
and it is objectless. The view that there is knowledge in sleep 
is correct. But that it has no object is wrong. Knowledge is 
never without object. In sleep its object is the self itself as H’. 
The self is the substratum of knowledge. It is revealed as such 
during sleep. This is why when the sleep is over the individual 
has the memory ‘I slept happily*. 


6 
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Knowledge is Limited 

Except the self'evident knowledge, the object of knowledge 
is as a rule external to it. Each instance of knowledge is 
different from the other instances of the same. Different pieces 
of knowledge grasp different objects. Each knower has his own 
series of knowledge. A knower knows his own knowledge by 
pratyakja and others’ knowledge by anumdna. It is obvious that 
these instances of knowledge are different from each other. 
Though the knower may be the same his knowledge of a parti- 
cular object is different from that of a different object. If 
knowledge were identical, then the objects ought to be identical. 
But the objects are different. So the knowledge of each object 
is different. Hence knowledge is one of the innumerable entities 
in the world. It is not partless (a]{handd). 

Knowledge is Different from 'T 

From the supposition that knowledge is partless {aJ{handa)y 
it is deduced in Advaita that that knowledge has not even the 
substratum. The supposition and the deduction are both in- 
correct. Knowledge is relative. It is of an object. Without 
object it is not. It happens to a knower. Without a knower 
it is not. So it is a property of a knower. 

Knowledge is of die character of illumination. It illumines 
an object to a knower. If there is no agent to whom an object 
is illumined, then knowledge ceases to be of the character of 
illumination. 

The fact that knowledge is relative to both an object and 
a knower is evident in all instances of knowledge. We may take 
for example the knowledge ‘I know a jar’. The object of this 
knowledge is jar. ‘I’ is the knower. Without these two, there 
is no knowledge. 

The knower cannot be the same as knowledge. He is 
permanent. This is evident by recognition. In every case 
of memory there is the recognition H am the same knowei 
that knew the object in question’. If the knower were not per- 
manent, then there would not be recognition or memory, 
Knowledge is transient. This is evident by the thought of the 
knower ‘The particular knowledge of mine has disappeared’ 

So the knower and knowledge are different. The knowei 
as permanent is pratya\sa (immediately apprehended) and know 
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ledge as transient is also pratyakja. Therefore the fact that 
knowledge is not the knower is also pratyal^sa. 

*V is not a product: It is Atman 

It is said in Advaita that ‘I’ is a product of cit and ucity 
and therefore ‘I’ is not dtman or cit. This is not correct. 
We may take for instance the knowledge ‘I know’. This 
knowledge attributes knowledge to ‘ I ‘ I ’ is self-evident.^ It 
is given as the substratum of knowledge. So it is dtman. If 
it were not dtman, then it would not be self-evident. Cit or 
caitanya is only the property of ‘I’. Cit or caitanya is the same 
as knowledge. So the identification of cit and dtman in Advaita 
so as to deny ‘ I ’ as dtman is wrong. 

We may illustrate that cit is the property of ‘ I ’ in the 
following manner: There is a light. Illumination is its pro- 
perty. It reveals both itself and its objects through its illumina- 
tion. Without it there is no illumination. Illumination is the 
property of light because it is in the light and it is dependent on 
the light. Illumination and light cannot be identified, for if 
they were identical, then that the objects are illumined must mean 
that light itself goes in parts to the objects and reveals them. 
If the parts of the light are constantly leaving it, then it must 
come to an end very soon. This is to admit that a light is des- 
troyed by its own illumination. This conclusion is not true to 
experience. Light appears when its cause operates. When the 
causal operation ceases, light with its illumination ceases. So 
illumination is a property of light. In the same way knowledge 
is the property of ‘I’ {dtman). 

Knowledge reveals objects. It is for the enjoyment of dtman. 
So knowledge is a means. The enjoyment of dtman is the 
result. This means that knowledge is not the same as dtman. 

Knowledge is a property of dtman. So it is dependent on 
dtman. Its illuminating character also is dependent on dtman. 
It may be asked, if knowledge as a whole is the property of 
dtman ^ How is the latter revealed.^ The following is the answer. 

^ In the works of this system the same term, svaprakdh or 
svayamprakasa is applied to both ‘I’ and knowledge. But in each 
case the meaning is different. As applied to ‘T the term means 
that ‘ I ’ is conscious for its own sake and as applied to knowledge 
it means that knowledge is conscious for the sake of ‘I’. Keeping 
this idea in mind we can follow this discussion easily. 
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Atman is self-evident. This is clear in self-consciousness as 
‘I*. If atman were not self-evident, then there would be no 
self-consciousness. The self-evident character of atman is the 
source of the illumination of knowledge. If knowledge 
illumines object, atman illumines knowledge. 

Knowledge is not self-evident, i.e. it does not present itself 
to itself, because it is revealed as ‘this’. A self-evident entity 
is given as ‘I’ Knowledge is not given as ‘I’. 

In Advaita ‘ I ’ is said to be superimposed on knowledge. 
It is not correct. If ‘ I ’ were not a fact and if it were superim- 
posed on knowledge, then the form of knowledge ought to be 
‘This is “I”* in the place of ‘This is mine’ or ‘I know’. 
This may be explained by taking the case of the shell-silver-illu- 
sion for example. Shell is. Silver is not. The latter is super- 
imposed on the former. The resultant knowledge is ‘This is 
silver’ and not ‘This belongs to silver’ or ‘Silver has this’. So 
when silver is superimposed on a shell it is presented as being 
identical with the shell represented as ‘ this ’, but it is never given 
as being separate from ‘this’. If it is given as separate from 
‘this’, then there is no superimposition. Similarly if ‘I’ were 
given as being identical with knowledge, then it would be sup- 
posed to be superimposed on knowledge. But it is always given 
as being separate from knowledge. It is never given as ‘Know- 
ledge is “ I ” ’ but either as ‘ I know ’ or as ‘ knowledge is mine ’. 
‘ I know ’ stands for the idea ‘ I have knowledge ’. This means 
that knowledge is a property and ‘ I ’ the substratum. So their 
difference is clear. ‘ Knowledge is mine ’ stands for the idea 
‘knowledge is a property of mine’. In this idea also the differ- 
ence between knowledge and ‘ I ’ is clear. So ‘ I ’ is not superim- 
posed on knowledge. 

‘I’ is self-evident. Therefore it is atman. So atman is 
the substratum and knowledge is its property. This means 
that atman is knower. In Advaita, knowledge is attributed to 
antah\arana and atman is said to be partless {at{handa). Both 
the’ positions are incorrect. Antah\arana is inert. It cannot 
be the knower. The knower is necessarily non-inert {cetand). 
The knower is that which has knowledge. This is to say that 
knowledge gets its character of illumination from the knower. 
If the knower is to give illumination to knowledge, then he must 
himself be of the character of illumination. So he must be self- 
evident. We have seen how knowledge is the property of ‘ I ’, 
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and ‘I - is self-evident. In this sense ‘ I ’ is called cit or cetana. 
It is the same as atman. Atman is not a\handa. That atman is 
akhanda means that it is not relative to any other thing. To 
describe a thing in this manner is a contradiction in terms. 
Akhanda is relative to sa\handa. Partless is relative to part. 
Without the idea of part there is no idea of the partless. With- 
out the idea of sa\handa there is no idea of akhanda. So 
ahjianda that is not relative to any other thing is not real. The 
term akhanda is also made to mean that which is devoid of 
properties. This is also a contradiction in terms. The term 
akhanda itself ascribes the property akjianda-n^ss to the entity 
described as af^handa. Unless there is a1{handa-n^s% in the thing, 
it cannot be regarded as akhanda. So atman is not akjianda. 
It is knower. It is relative to the known. It has knowledge. 
It is not propertyless. 

Atman is known as ‘I’. Atman is not a product. So ‘I’ 
is not a product. Atman endures in sleep. So ‘U endures in 
sleep. This is why there is the memory after sleep ‘I slept 
happily, and I knew nothing’. In these judgements ‘I’ 
is said to be pratyakja in Advaita so as to indicate that there 
was no ‘I’ in sleep. It is not correct. Memory reveals the fact 
of sleep. If ‘ I ’ were not in sleep, then the form of memory 
ought to be not as ‘ I slept ’ but as ‘ There was no “ I ” till now 
This is not the case. Therefore ‘I’ endures in sleep. During 
sleep ‘ I ’ does not know the external objects. In the other states 
it knows them. In sleep as a self-evident principle it knows itself. 
The same idea is remembered after sleep, in the form ‘I knew 
nothing’. This knowledge stands for the idea that I knew no 
other thing. So it is identical with ‘I knew myself*. {Abhdva 
is not a separate entity in this system. It is in a sense bhdva 
itself. The absence of the jar on the ground is the ground 
itself. So the knowledge of the absence of the jar is the same 
as the knowledge of the ground. In the same manner the 
knowledge of the absence of the knowledge of external objects 
is the same as the knowledge of ‘I’. So ‘“I’* knew nothing,’ 
is the same as ‘“I” knew myself’.) 

In Advaita the memory ‘I knew nothing* is said to prove 
positive nescience {bhdvarupdjnana) during sleep. This is wrong. 
There can be no nescience (ajndna) in the self-evident ‘I*. To 
attribute nescience to ‘I* is to deny its self-evident character. 
Even according to Advaita the conception of nescience is rot 
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possible. If there were nescience it must be either in jiva or 
in Brahman. It is not in jiva because jiva is the product of 
nescience according to Advaita. Jiva is there if there is already 
nescience. So nescience must reside elsewhere if it is to pro- 
duce jiva. So it must be in Brahman. Even this is not possible. 
Brahman is self-evident. So It cannot be the substratum of 
nescience. ' In Advaita there is the supposition that Brahman 
is obscured by nescience. This is to deny the self-evident nature 
of Brahman. If Brahman is self-evident, then It has not 
nescience. If It has nescience, then It is not self-evident. 

The relation of nescience to Brahman is said to be mithya 
in Advaita. The term mithya is interpreted as sadasadvila\sana. 
To describe any thing as mithya is wrong. It has not the 
support of experience. Nothing is given as mithya in the world. 
Everything is given either as real or unreal. 

In Advaita there is the supposition that the silver tiiat 
appears in the shelhsilver-illusion is given as mithya. It is not 
so. At the time of illusion silver is given as real. When the 
illusion is over the silver is determined to be unreal. So silver 
is not mithya. From the standpoint of life, it is unreal. There- 
fore the other supposition of Advaita that the silver is produced 
by the nescience superimposed on the visaya caitanya that is the 
ground of the shell is not correct. In the first place the self- 
evident cit has not nescience in it; and in the second place the 
unreal silver does not need production. Supposing that the 
silver is really produced, there is no reason why the thought 
of silver should be said to be illusion. It is said in Advaita that 
the defect of the sense organ is responsible for the production 
of silver. It is irrelevant. The defect is in the sense organ; 
the production of silver is in the shell; and there is no rela- 
tion between the two. If the defect can really produce silver, 
then the silver is real and the knowledge is correct. In Advaita 
there is the supposition that the silver is not real though it is 
produced. To imply this idea it is said that the silver is 
prdttbhdsi\a in the sense that it exists only so far as its know- 
ledge continues. The supposition is wrong. If the silver is not 
real and is only prdtibhdsibci, then there is no reason why it 
should be regarded as silver. If it is silver then it is not prdtt- 
bhdsif{a\ and if it is prdtibhdsi^a, then it is not silver. In either 
case there is no illusion of silver. It may be said that the 
prdtibhdsihji silver is silver because it resembles silver. Even 
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this is not correct. If it were correct, then there must 
be the thought ‘This resembles silver’ in place of ‘This is 
silver’. The actual form of illusion is ‘This is silver’. There- 
fore silver is not pratibhdsil^a. So silver is not the product 
of nescience. It is not mithyd. Hence nescience or its rela- 
tion to Brahman cannot be proved to be mithyd. If it is not 
mithyd, then it must be real. As rc^\ it cannot be with Brahman, 
because Brahman is self-evident. So there is no nescience; Atman 
is ‘I’; ‘I’ is not the product of nescience; ‘ I ’ is self-evident; 
and knowledge is the property of ‘I’. 

So far, the result of enquiry is negative. We have only seen 
how the conclusions of Advaita are wrong. Now we may have 
a positive theory of knowledge and through it the theory of 
the universe. 

A CORRECT THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
Under this head we study the nature of knowledge, the way 
knowledge appears, the way knowledge is given, and the 
relation between knowledge and its object. 

The Nature of Knowledge 

Knowledge is of an object. Without an object knowledge 
does not exist. The object of knowledge is real. Every instance 
of knowledge grasps its object as it is. In this sense every instance 
of knowledge is called yathdrtha. No knowledge presents an 
object that is not real. Even the object of the so-called illusion 
is real. Therefore the so-called illusion also presents the object 
as it is. We may take for instance a case of so-called illusion 
and see how it presents a real object. 

The So-called Illusion is Yathdrtha 

We talk of shell-silver-illusion. It is supposed by the previous 
philosophers that the shell is and silver is not and the latter is 
superimposed on the former. The supposition is not correct. A 
correct understanding of how the so-called illusion happens 
gives us an idea that the silver is as real as the shell and the 
so-called illusion is yathdrtha. 

In popular parlance there is the supposition that in the so- 
called illusion one thing is mistaken for another. The so-called 
mistake can take place only when there is similarity between 
the thing that is mistaken and the thing for which it is 
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mistaken. We may suppose that a shell is mistaken for silver. 
The mistake would be impossible if there were no similarity 
between the shell and silver. Now the question is what do 
we mean by similarity? In answer we may note that one thing 
is similar to another because it is in some manner or other in 
the latter.^ Silver is similar to a shell because there is actual 
silver in the shell. Otherwise there can be no similarity between 
the two. The question may arise, If there is actual silver in a 
shell, then why is a shell called shell and not silver? In answer 
to this we may note that the portion of silver in the shell is too 
small to enable us to call it silver. We name a thing from the 
standpoint of its usefulness. Though there is silver in the shell 
the shell is useful as shell and not as silver. Hence we call it a 
shell and not silver. Whether we call it silver or not, that there 
is silver in a shell is a fact. 

At times owing to a certain condition in the cause of know- 
ledge, when the shell is given the knowledge grasps the silver- 
part and leaves out the shell-part. There is a defect in the eyes 
of a percipient. These eyes are in contact with a shell. Owing 
to the defect, the shell is not grasped. There is only the 
knowledge of silver. The actual object that lies before the perci- 
pient consists of both shell and silver. Of these two entities 
shell has a greater portion in the thing than silver. This is why 
the thing is called a shell and not silver. Owing to the defect 
in the eyes there is however the knowledge of silver only. This 
knowledge continues till there is closer observation. When the 
percipient observes the thing carefully he realises that it is a 
shell. Now there is the knowledge ‘This is a shell’ in place of 
‘This is silver’. He obtains this knowledge because he is practi- 
cally interested. What he means by his knowledge ‘This is a 
shell’ is that the object is useful only as a shell. At this stage 
he may realise that the object is not useful as silver. But he 
never means that the silver is not at all real; because even 
though he knows that what is given is a shell he sees the 
similarity of shell and silver. So silver is a fact and the know- 
ledge ‘This is silver’ is yathartha. From the standpoint of 

^This idea that similarity means actuality is based on the doctrine 
of the panctJ{arana of the five elements. According to this doctrine 
every product consists of the five elements and this accounts for the 
similarity of things. 
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the portion of silver the percipient may continue to have the 
knowledge ‘This is silver’ even though he has the knowledge 
‘This is a shell’. So silver is not sublated. 

So all knowledge is correct. It is faithful to its object. To 
imply this idea the so-called illusion is called Sathjiyati or 
yathartha \hydti. 

The so-called Illusion can be Distinguished jrom the so-called 
Correct Knowledge from the Standpoint of Practical Interest 

Whatever the nature of knowledge in itself may be, we 
want knowledge to help us in life {yyavahard). So from the 
standpoint of life we have to distinguish between shell and 
silver that are given in the same object. Though the object 
consists of both the things it is useful only as a shell and not 
as silver. So from the standpoint of usefulness we want the 
knowledge of the object as shell and not as silver. Owing to 
certain conditions even if we have the knowledge of silver, we 
like to replace it by the knowledge of shell. 

From the standpoint of practical interest knowledge can be 
divided into two groups — (i) The knowledge that grasps an ob- 
ject that is practically useful; and (ii) The knowledge that grasps 
an object that is not practically useful. The former may be 
called right knowledge {pramd)\ and the latter wrong knowledge 
{bhram^. Of the two pieces of knowledge the knowledge of the 
shell is pramd^ because its object is practically useful. The 
knowledge of silver is bhrama, because its object is not practically 
useful. 

Wrong Knowledge (Bhrama) 

There are three kinds of wrong knowledge, (i) Doubt 
{sarhsaya). This knowledge grasps (the so-called) contrary or 

contradictory properties with reference to the same thing. For 

example: Is this a man or a stump of a tree? Here the know- 
ledge grasps the contrary properties, the ‘ manness ’ and the 
‘stumpness’ with reference to the same thing. The same doubt 
may be expressed in a different form, as ‘ Is this a man or not 
man?’ Here the contradictory properties ‘manness’ and not 
‘ manness ’ are grasped with reference to the same thing, (ii) The 
knowledge that • attributes a wrong property to a ming. For 

example — the knowledge, that dtman is not the doer. This 

knowledge attributes the negation of doing to dtman. But in 
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fact atman is a doer. So the negation of doing is a wrong pro- 
perty. As attributing this property to atman the knowledge is 
bhrama. This is called viparlta \hyati. (iii) The knowledge that 
grasps one thing as another. For example the knowledge that 
grasps a shell as silver. This is called anyatha khyati. 

RIGHT KNOWLEDGE (PRAMJ) 

Right knowledge is that knowledge which is consistent with 
the actual usage (yathavasthitavyavahdranugund). Every case 
of right knowledge is produced. Its proximate cause is called 
pramdna. There are three pramdnas. They are pratya\sa^ anu- 
mdna and dgama or sabda. From the standpoint of the three 
pramdnas we may hold that there are three kinds of right know- 
ledge. They are pratyai{sa, anumiti and sabdahodha. We may 
determine the nature of each kind of knowledge by the know- 
ledge of the corresponding pramdna. 

PRATYAKSA PRAMANA 

Fratyahja is that which produces the right knowledge of 
an immediate character (sdkjdtl{dri pramd). The sense organs 
are pratyaJ{sa. Including manas there are six sense organs. Of 
them eyes and sense of touch grasp substance {dravya). Ears, 
nose and tongue grasp non-substance {adravyd). The relation 
between a sense organ and substance is called samyoga. The 
relation between a sense organ and a non-substance is sarhyu\td' 
srayana. This relation stands for the idea that the non-substance 
is in a substance that has samyoga relation to the sense organ. A 
substance is the substratum of non-substance. 

Two stages may be distinguished in pratyakja, nirvi\alpa\a 
and savi\alpa}{a. Both the pratya\sas happen with reference to 
the same object. First there is the nirvihalpal{a pratya\sa of 
the object. Next follows the savif{alpa\a pratya\sa of the same. 
At the nirvil{alpaka stage the object is grasped without any 
reference to other objects. But even at this stage it is grasped 
along with its properties. At the second stage there is the 
reference {anusandhdna) of other objects. At this stage the 
object is grasped with its relation to other things. So both the 
kinds of pratya}{sa are determinate. They are distinguished 
only from the standpoint of logical priority. 
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Fratya\sa Knowledge 

The knowledge produced by the external senses and the 
knowledge of the internal objects such as pleasure, pain, and so 
on, are pratya\$a. Likewise memory, guess (uha), indeterminate 
knowledge {anadhyavasdya), intuition [pratibhd), and the appre- 
hension of the absence of an entity are all pratyat^sa. Memory 
is caused by samsl^ara. Sams^ara is produced by pratya\sa. 
So memory also is pratya\sa. It is an aspect of the pratyahja 
which produces samsl{ara. Guess {uhd) is the knowledge in 
the form ‘This must be a man*. This knowledge is produced 
by the activity of a sense organ. So ir is pratyaJ^sa. Indeterminate 
knowledge is ‘What is this’. This knowledge also is due to 
the activity of a sense organ. So it is pratya^sa. Intuition 
{pratibhd) is the immediate apprehension of great men. It is 
pratyabja. The apprehension of the absence of a thing is caused 
by the activity of sense organs and it is pratyabja. The absence 
of a thing in an entity is not different from the entity. It is 
an entity itself looked at from a particular point of view. The 
absence of a jar on the ground is not different from the ground. 
It is the ground itself looked at from the standpoint of the jar. 

In Advaita it is supposed that pratya\sa knowledge is pro- 
duced by a verbal testimony. For example, there is given the 
knowledge ‘ I am the tenth ’ produced in a man who really 
stands tenth and to whom it is said ‘You are the tenth’. 
The supposition is not correct. The knowledge ‘ I am the 
tenth’ consists of two elements. Of them ‘I’ is pratyaXsa^ and 
the knowledge of its being the tenth is caused by the verbal 
testimony and it is not pratya\sa. 

In Advaita pratya\sa knowledge is said to be the identity 
of citanya. We have seen how cit is a myth. So the whole 
position of Advaita with reference to pratya\sa is untenable. 


ANUMANA 

Anumana is the knowledge of a proof {hetvi) as a vydpya. To 
know a hetu as vydpya is to recognise that it is invariably related 
to the vydpaba (the proved). This knowledge gives rise to the 
knowledge of the vydpaba. The knowledge of the vydpaf{a is 
anumiti. Anumana is the proximate cause of anumiti. The 
invariable relation between vydpya and vydpa\a is vydpti. It is 
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determined by observing the vyapya every time along with the 
vyapa\a. 

Of the three kinds of anumdna that the Nyaya-Vaisesikas 
accept, \€valdnvayi^ \evalavyatire\i and anvayavyatire^i, \evala- 
vyattreki is not possible. Kevalavyatire\i is that which admits 
of no anvayavydpti. This means that the vydpa\a is not 
familiar to one who has to have the anumdna. ‘The living 
bodies have souls, because they have life activities. The body 
which has no soul has no life activity, for instance a stone.’ 
This is supposed to be a case of \evalavyatire\i. In this case 
anvaya vydpti is not possible because there is no instance to 
illustrate the vydpti if it is expressed as ‘if there is life activity 
then there is soul’. We cannot illustrate it by taking the 
example of any living body because the existence of soul as such 
is in question. It has been nowhere established. So till there 
is this anumdna there is complete ignorance of soul. So the 
vydpti ‘The body which has no soul has no life activity’ cannot 
be formulated. Further the thought of no soul involves the 
thought of soul. If there is the thought of soul, then the anu^ 
mdna ceases to be \evalavyatife\i. If there is no thought of soul, 
then there is no vydpti and therefore no anumdna. So there 
are only two kinds of anumdna^ \evaldnvayi and anvaya 
vyatireki. 

Anumdna may be for one’s own use or for the use of 
another. In the latter case, it is expressed in the form of pro- 
positions. We cannot restrict the number of the propositions. 
Different persons may employ different numbers of propositions. 


Upamdna and Arthdpatti are not Independent Pramdnas. They 
are Aspects of Anumdna 

Upamdna is Anumdna 

According to the Naiyayikas upamdna is the knowledge of 
resemblance that gives rise to the knowledge of the relation 
between a word and its object. By the knowledge of a cow’s 
resemblance to a non-cow one obtains the knowledge that the 
latter is called gavaya. This is a clear case of anumdna. It 
can be expressed as ‘The animal in question is called gavaya^ 
because not being a cow it has the resemblance to a cow. That 
which is not cow and resembles a cow is called gavaya. This 
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vyapti is determined by the information of a forester that 
gavaya resembles a cow. 

According to the Mimarhsakas upamdna is the knowledge 
of resemblance that produces the knowledge of another resem- 
blance. A person sees a gavaya. He observes a cow’s resem- 
blance in it. From this observation he obtains the knowledge 
that there is gavaya s resemblance in cow. This is also a clear 
case of anumdna. It can be expressed as ‘There is gavaya* s 
resemblance in a cow, because there is cow’s resemblance in 
gavaya. Of two things, if one resembles the other the latter 
resembles the former. Resemblance is a common feature. If it 
is in one, then it is in the other. 

Arthdpatti is Anumdna 

‘Devadatta is out, because he is not at home though he is 
alive’ is supposed to be a case of arthdpatti. In its very form 
it is clear that it is anumdna. The person in question knows 
that living Devadatta is not at home and from this he obtains 
the knowledge that he is outside. The vydpti is illustrated in 
his own case. He is alive. If he is not at home, then he is out. 

^ABDA OR AGAMA 

&abda pramdna or dgama is a verbal testimony that does 
not come from an unreliable person. The prabhakara 
Mimarhsakas suppose that sabda is pramdna because it reveals 
a }{drydrthay i.e. something to be accomplished. They are wrong. 
Sabda is found to be a pramdna even though it reveals a 
siddhdrtha i.e., a thing that is already there. For instance the 
sabda, ‘Your faher is happy’, reveals the happiness of father, 
which is a siddhdrtha. 

There are two types of sabda pramdna, apauruseya and 
pauruseya. The Veda is apauruseya. The Upanisadic portion 
of the Veda teaches Brahman; and the other portions \arma. 
The pauruseya sabda is the composition of an author, who is 
reliable. 

The relation between a word and the object which it repre- 
sents is called vrtti. There are two kinds of vrttis : primary and 
secondary. There are three kinds of primary vrttis \ yoga, rudhi 
and yogarudhi. There are two kinds of secondary vrttis : lal^sand 
and gouni. Yoga is the literal sense. Rudhi is usage or the 
whole sense. Yogarudhi has reference to both. Lahjand is a 
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word’s relation to a meaning which is accepted because the pri- 
mary meaning is impossible, .for example: ‘The village on the 
river’. Gouni is a word’s relation to a meaning which is based 
on the similarity of a quality in view, for example : ‘ Devadatta 
is a lion’. This expression stands for the idea that Devadatta 
is as brave as a lion. 

THE REAL (PRAMEYA) 

The prameyas are those that are revealed by pramanas. The 
prameyas are always specified {savisesa), A specified pratneya 
is distinguished from other things. The prameyas are given in 
the form of the knower, knowledge and the known. The 
knower is given as distinguished from knowledge and the 
known. Knowledge is distinguished from the knower and the 
known. The known is distinguished from the knower and 
knowledge. They are distinguished because they are specified by 
properties. They are savisesa vastus. There is nothing that is 
property less, because thjere is nothing that is not distinguished 
from other things. In Advaita it is supposed that knowledge 
is propertyless. The supposition involves a contradiction in 
terms. If knowledge as propertyless is not distinguished from 
other things, then there is no knowledge at all. A thing that 
is not distinguished from other things is impossible, because it is 
inconceivable. If knowledge as propertyless is distinguished from 
other things then it is no longer propertyless. 

The fact that what is revealed by pramana is specified by 
properties may be illustrated in the following manner. 

Sabda Pramana Reveals a Specified Entity 

Sabda is in the form of a sentence. It is the result of the 
combination of certain words. A word is the result of the 
combination of a root, and suffix or affix. Owing to this 
combination the thing represented by the word is specified. 
Sudv words form a sentence. So what is represented by the 
sentence is also specified. Even apart from combination a word 
signifies a definite entity. So what is revealed by sabda pra- 
mdna is specified. 

Anumdna Reveals a Specified Entity 

Anumdna reveals only that thing which can be revealed 
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by sabda or pratya\sa. The entity that is revealed by anumdna 
is qualified, because it is revealed as being Soand-so. 

Pratya\sa Reveals a Qualified Thing 

It is evident that savil{alpa\a pratya\sa reveals a qualified 
entity. We may note that nirvi\alpa\a pratya\sa also reveals 
a qualified entity. No knowledge can grasp a thing that is 
devoid of attributes. Every piece of knowledge reveals its object 
as ‘This is So-and-so’. Here, ‘So-and-so’ stands for the attribute 
and ‘this’ for the substantive. From this point of view know- 
ledge is always savi\alpa\a. Yet it is possible to distinguish 
between two stages in pratya\sa knowledge. The pratyal{sa 
knowledge at the first instance grasps the particular with its pro- 
perties. And at the succeeding instants it grasps the same object 
with its reference to other things. We may take for instance 
the pratya\sa of a cow. At the first instance the cow is grasped 
as a particular with its distinguishing features. At the second 
it is grasped as having ‘cowness’ which is common to all cows. 
Just to indicate the distinction between the two stages of know- 
ledge the pratya\sa knowledge at the first instance is called 
nirvi\alpa\a and at the second savi\alpa\a. In both the cases 
the cow is however grasped as having attributes, such as 
‘cowness.’ At the nirvi\alpa\a stage the ‘cowness’ is known 
only as a property. And at the savi\alpa\a stage it is known 
as being common to all cows. If pratya\sa at the first stage 
were to grasp either only the substantive or only the attributive, 
then even at the second stage there ought to be no apprehen- 
sion of the qualified object. For, all that is given is in that case 
only the substantive or attributive without their relation, and 
the knowledge of the unrelated is not the cause of the know- 
ledge of the related. 

The Substantive and the Attributive are Not Identical 

The substantive and the attributive are always seen together. 
From this we must not conclude that they are identical, for, 
in both the stages of knowledge the substantive is grasped dis- 
tinctly from the other things. We may take for example a cow. 
As a substantive it is always given as different from other things 
including the other cows. But the case of the attribute is 
different. We may take for instance the attribute, ‘cowness.’ At 
the savi\alpa\a stage it is grasped as being common to all cows. 
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So the attribute, ‘cowness’ is not the same as cow. Knowledge 
presents an attribute as being common to many particulars. But 
it grasps the substantive as an individual. So it grasps them as 
different entities. From this it follows that in grasping an object 
knowledge grasps its difference from other things. So difference 
is as much a fact as the entities are. 


Difference is a Fact 

We have seen how difference is presented by knowledge 
along with the entities that are different. In Aclvaita it is said 
that knowledge, for instance, perception, does not present differ- 
ence. Perception according to Advaita consists in the identity of 
visaya caitanya with pramana caitanya and therefore the object 
of perception is the sat aspect of caitanya^ but not the thing 
that is different. It is evident that the previous considerations 
falsify this position. Granting that perception is caitanya itself 
and its object is the sat aspect of caitanya^ we cannot account 
for the well known difference between one pratyaf{sa and 
another, the difference between the activities that are caused by 
different perceptions, and the difference between the blind and 
the non-blind. These differences are real. The different entities 
are real. Knowledge is given as presenting different entities. 
The perception caused by each sense organ is different. The 
object of each sense organ is different. These facts would be 
meaningless if sat alone were the object of pratya\sa. Nor 
IS it consistent with Advaita to hold that sat is die object of 
knowledge. Sat is cit itself and cit is a\handa in Advaita. So 
sat cannot be the object of knowledge. 

Another argument of Advaita against difference is that the 
conception of difference involves self-contradiction. One im- 
portant implication of the previous considerations is that there 
cannot be any contradiction. It is said in Advaita that the 
knowledge of difference is relative to that of many things, the 
idea of which it is not possible to justify. This is not true. 
Difference is the same as the particular which is different. The 
knowledge of the particular is not relative to any other know- 
ledge. Therefore the knowledge of difference also is not relative 
to any other knowledge, for the knowledge of object ard 
that of difference are not different. If there is a particular it 
is given as different. Otherwise it is not at all. If there is no 
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particular, then there is no knowledge at all, because knowledge 
is that of a particular. 

Difference is the Form of the Particular (Vastusarhsthana) 

A particular is a particular because it has a distinguishing 
feature of its own. This feature is the form of the thing. It is 
called vastusarhsthana. We may take for instance a cow. The cow 
as the substantive is a particular. Its form is ‘cowness’. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas suppose that ‘cowness’ is a ]ati (universal). 
They hold that it is identical in all cows. They are wrong. Differ- 
ent entities cannot have an identical feature. If they can have 
such a feature, then they cannot be different. So the ‘ cowness ’ 
in each cow is different from that in the other cow. Though it 
seems apparently to refer to the particular cow, yet it does in 
fact enable us to compare the particular cow with the other parti- 
cular cows and this comparison enables us to form the class 
conception of cows. So ‘cowness’ is the same as a complete 
resemblance of cows to one another. A cow may resemble many 
other animals and other things from the standpoint of many pro- 
perties. But such resemblance is not complete. It has a complete 
resemblance only to the other cows. Its feature that is responsible 
for such resemblance is called ‘cowness.’ In order to indicate 
that it is responsible for a cow’s complete resemblance to other 
cows it is called sausadrsya. 

Sausddrsya is not the same as jdti in the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
sense. It is different in every particular. A particular is a 
particular owing to sausddrsya in it. This means that sausddrsya 
is the same as a particular’s distinction (bhedd) from the 
other particulars. The fact that every thing, as a particular 
entity and therefore as being different from the other particulars, 
is necessarily qualified by sausddrsya, substantiates the previous 
conclusion that every thing is necessarily qualified (savisesa). 

The Implication of the Fact that Every Thing is Qualified 

To illustrate the implications of a qualified entity the example 
of a cow may be taken. A cow is perceived as ‘ This cow ’. 
‘This’ refers to the substantive aspect of the cow. ‘Cow* refers 
to the ‘ cowness ’ in it. Under a different circumstance the object 
may be perceived as ‘This is white’ where the meaning of 
‘this’ is the same and ‘white’ refers to its colour. In this 
connection the use of the Nyaya-Vaisesika terminology makes 
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the point clearer. ‘Cowness’ may be called a iati in the sense 
of sausUrsya, and the colour guna. Both these are only attri- 
butes and they are in the same substance, cow. This is illus- 
trated by the perception ‘This cow is white’. These attributes 
cannot exist apart from the cow. To imply this idea an attri- 
bute is called upvthul^siddhci-viscsunci, is ano^er name 

of the same. On the strength ‘of this observation, it may be 
concluded that jdti and guna are pra\aras or visesanas and 
they are connected with a substance \dravyd) by means of 
aprthaksiddhi relation. 

The similar consideration holds good with reference to all 
things in the world. This may be illustrated by taking for 
instance an individual self. The organism of a self is not per- 
ceived apart from the self. It decays if it is bereft of the self. 
This means that the organism is an attribute {pra^dra) of 
the self. 

Further an attribute is not even known apart from its 

substance. To illustrate this any word may be taken. For 

instance, the word, cow, stands for the idea of a particular cow 
with its attributes, jd/i and guna. This means that the attri- 
butes are not known apart from the substance. This points 
to the fact that the attributes are not independently of a 
substance. 

Further, in support of the same view it may be noted that 
the words that are taken ordinarily to represent attributes have 
also a reference to the substance to which they belong. With- 
out such reference they are meaningless. The word, ‘cowness,’ 
is meaningless unless it has a reference to a cow. So such 

words also denote in a sense substances. It is only in the 

interest of pointing out the distinction between substance and 
attributes that some words are taken to denote only substances, 
such as cow, while others, to denote only attributes, such as 
‘ cowness 

Similar considerations may be applied even to the case of a 
material cause and its product. A product does not exist 
independently of its material cause. This is suggested by the fact 
that a particular product has only a particular material cause. 
To hold that a product is identical with its material cause is 
wrong, for in case they are identical, the fact that a product is 
produced becomes meaningless. In Advaita it is held that a 
product is superimposed on its basic cause (adhisthand). It is 
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wrong. We have seen how superimposition is impossible. 
Further, it may be noted that this position is founded on a 
wrong view of cause and effect. Of them, cause and effect 
both are real. Therefore their relation also is real. An effect 
is only a state of its material cause. As a state it is different 
from the latter. This conclusion is justified by the fact that 
the same cause may under different conditions give rise to 
different effects. These effects are different from one another. 
But their material cause is throughout the same. To indicate 
this idea the material cause is called parinami-\arana. 

By way of concluding the present considerations it may be 
noted that between two filings of which one cannot be separated 
from the other the relation is aprtha\siddhi. Such is the rela- 
tion between substance and attribute, soul and body and a 
material cause and its effect. 

The Facts of Experience 

Haying clearly understood the scope of aprtha}{siddhu\tW 
tion, if we examine the facts of experience we arrive at the 
following conclusion about their nature. The facts of experience 
are only effects in the sense that they are all produced. So 
they must have a material cause. This cause must have the 
same nature as the effects because it is responsible for the 
nature of the latter. So the nature of the latter gives a clue 
to the nature of the former. What is the nature of the effects.? In 
answer to this question, we may, leaving aside the other details, 
classify the facts of experience into two broad divisions, those that 
know themselves for the sake of themselves and those that are 
for the sake of others. They are respectively called cit and acit. 
We do not observe directly anything as forming the material 
cause of them. Yet it is possible to consider that as being 
opposed to each other they must each of them have a separate 
cause which very much resembles each. So the cause of cit 
must have the nature of cit and the cause of acit must have 
the nature of acit. The cit as cause and the cit as effect 
and acit as cause and acit as effect may in a sense be dis- 
tinguished from each other. Of the two, cause and effect, 
the nature of effect is explicit in the sense that it is directly 
observed. But the nature of the cause is not so observed and 
therefore it is not explicit. What is implicit in the cause be- 
comes explicit in the effect. So the cause is implicit and the 
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effect explicit. In other words the cause is subtle and the effect 
gross. To imply this idea the cause is called siihjma and the 
effect sthula. The effect is the gross form of the cause and 
the cause is the subtle form of the effect. The gross cit is 
sthula. Its cause, the subtle cit^ is su\sma. Likewise the gross 
acit is sthula. Its cause, the subtle acit^ is su\smd. In the light 
of these considerations, if the world of effects is described as 
sthulU'Cidacit, then the world of causes may be described as 
suXstna-cidacit. The former cannot be separated from the 
latter. They are related by means of aprthaXsiddhi. 

BRAHMAN 

The SuXsma'cidacit is Not the Whole Cause of the Sthula-cidacit 

In the world of gross cidacit nothing acts of its own accord. 
Every thing is dependent. This implies that its material cause, 
the world of subtle cidacit^ is also dependent. If it were inde- 
pendent, then the same independence ought to have been observed 
even in the gross world. So the world of cidacit as such is 
dependent. This means that its very reality is dependent. To 
make its reality possible it must involve a principle which is 
different from it. Such a principle as the source of the reality 
of all must be self-explanatory. As the source of the cit aspect of 
the world it must be knowledge {jndna). As the first principle 
it must have an unconditioned reality {satta). As the source of 
all it must be perfect {ananta). For the same reason it must be 
of the character of bliss (anandd). As the source of all it must 
know all about the creation and the created. It is therefore omni- 
scient {sart/ajna). As perfect it must form the source of all 
without any effort on its part. It is therefore omnipotent {sarva- 
sa\td). It is present in the world at every state of it. It is 
immanent (antaryami) in all. It is subtle in the subtle world 
and gross in the gross world. 

These are the main lines of reasoning on which the con- 
ception of the ultimate reality is based. This reasoning is ampli- 
fied by the Vedic teaching. In this connection a reference may 
be made to the following Upanisadic passages. Taittiriya calls 
the first principle which forms the source of all, Brahman. 
Chdndogya says that the knowledge of this principle involves 
the knowledge of the whole world and names this principle as 
sat. This statement requires an interpretation. If the knowledge 
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of sat is to involve the knowledge of the whole world, then it fol- 
lows that it is not an ordinary cause of the world. It must be 
the material cause of the world, because it is only the knowledge 
of the material cause that involves that of the effect. The full 
knowledge of the clay involves the knowledge of the effects made 
up of it. Without the latter knowledge the knowledge of the clay 
is not complete. This is because the clay is the material cause 
of the effects in question. There may be ever so many other 
causes for the same effects. But the knowledge of them does 
not necessarily involve that of the effects in the same sense as 
the material cause does. The first principle in order to be the 
material cause of the whole world must be the ground of even 
subtle cidacit. This means that it forms the material cause of 
the world of products being immanent in the subtle cidacit. 
So the material cause of the world of products is subtle cidacit 
with Brahman in it. When the Upanisad names the material 
cause of the universe, what is meant is that Brahman as being 
in the subtle cidacit is the material cause of the same. As such 
Brahman is called sat. The whole idea may be represented in 
another form as Su\sma'cidacidvmsta-Brahman is the material 
cause (upaddnal^arana) of the product-world. A later passage of 
the same Upanisad says that it made itself. In this passage ‘it- 
self ’ stands for the world of products. This means that it is itself 
that world. It can be so only when it becomes the latter. But we 
have seen how it is not identical with the world of the gross 
cidacit. So as standing for that world the expression ‘making 
itself’ means that it becomes gross like cidacit. So in making 
subtle cidacit gross it also becomes gross. This means that it is 
subtle in the subtle cidacit. The implication of all this is that 
the world is in both the states real because of its immanence in it. 
So it is the change in the aspect of its reality (satyatvd) that is 
responsible for the change of the subtle into the gross. Another 
passage says ‘ It desired to be many This means that it is 
also the efficient cause {nimitta-\drand) of the world of products. 
As perfect it has no strain whatever in creating the world. This 
together with the idea that its desire is responsible for the 
appearance of the world indicates that it is the efficient cause 
of the world through its aspects of knowledge and bliss (jndna 
and ananda). This is suggested also by another fact. In the 
world only its reality is reflected but not its perfection. This 
suggests that it is the material cause of the universe only through 
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the aspect of being {satyd) and not through the aspects of know- 
ledge and bliss (Jnana and anandd). This explains how its 
changelessness can be justified even though it is taken to be the 
material cause of the world. 

Brahman as the ultimate source is the soul of the universe. 
Just as an individual body is an adjunct or attribute of the 
individual soul, the world in both its states is an adjunct of 
Brahman. To indicate the truth of the foregoing considera- 
tions this system of thought is called Visistadvaita. This term 
signifies four things. In this term ‘ vislsta ’ means ‘ qualified 
and ' advaita' means identity. This is a compound term. It 
can be split up in two ways, (i) Visistayoh advaita — This- means 
the identity of two qualified entities; and (ii) Visistasya 
advaita — This means the identity of a qualified entity. With 
reference to the former the whole term stands for three ideas, 
(i) The identity of a qualified effect with a qualified cause. 
For instance the effect, jar, and its material cause, clay, may be 
taken. The jar is qualified by its own jdti and guna. The 
clay also is similarly qualified by its own jdti and guna. In the 
sense that the former is not without the latter there is identity 
between the two. The same idea may be applied to the subtle 
cidacit and the gross cidacit and their identity may be explained. 
The fact of their identity only means that without the subtle 
the gross is not. (ii) Brahman whether it is the material 
cause or the efficient cause is in both cases qualified. In the 
former case it is qualified by reality {sattd), and in the latter 
by knowledge and bliss (jndna and anandd). Because there is 
ordinarily difference between a material cause and its efficient 
cause, Brahman as the material cause must not be considered 
to be distinct from Brahman as the efficient cause. To indicate 
this idea the term may be applied to Brahman so as to mean 
that Brahman is in both the aspects identical. And (iii) The 
whole universe consisting of even Brahman may be viewed as 
having two factors — the ground and the derived. The former 
is Brahman and the latter is the world. Both are qualified. 
The world is not apart from Brahman for it has only a 
derived reality. To indicate this idea it may be said that there 
is identity between the world and Brahman. And with reference 
to the latter case of the splitting up of the compound term an 
important idea may be noted. Brahman in the causal form is 
qualified by subtle cidacit and in the effect form by the gross 
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cidaciu These adjuncts may in a sense be distinguished, because 
the one is subtle and the other gross. Though Br^man is 
qualified by different adjuncts there is no distinction in It. It 
is in both instances identical. 

The important implications of all these considerations are 
(i) That Brahman is in no sense nirguna. (ii) That the world 
is in no sense mithyd. (iii) And that the term, advatta does 
not imply either that Brahman is nirguna or that the world 

is mithyd, i i • 

So far, by both reason and the Veda, Brahman as the ultimate 
source of all is established. Brahman is also called Isvara. 
Is vara is the supreme lord of all. He is the ground and the 
creator of everything that exists. Except Himself and His know- 
ledge all else is His body, because He is its soul. As being quali- 
fied by subtle cidacit He is the material cause of all. As quahhed 
by desire and so on He is the efficient cause. As having know- 
ledge, power, and so on and as being in things, like time He helps 
the creation {sahakdri'harand). He is by nature changeless. He is 
the material cause of the universe only as qualified by subtle 
cit. So all change belongs to cidacit, not to Him. To imply this 
idea He is called Nirvi^dra. The idea that He is changeless 
and is at the same time the material cause of the universe may 
be illustrated by taking the example of a spider. Though a spider 
produces its thread it is changeless. Similar is the explanauon 

with Isvara. _ tt • u 

Following the Vedas He is called Narayana. He is the 

prime subject matter of the whole Vedic teaching. All words 
Vedic or secular ultimately stand for Him, because He is the 
soul of all. Of the two main portions of the Veda, Karma- 
handa and ]nana-kanda the former teaches \arTna and the latter 
jndna (knowledge). Both are the means to obtain His favour. 
His favour alone is the ultimate Good that an individual self can 
have. He is all perfect. He is full of all good qualities. He is 
all pervading through His self, knowledge and form. He is 
infinite. He is conditioned neither by time, nor by space, nor 
by things. He is the master of all. Everything, however in- 
significant it is, happens because He desires it. 

THE WORLD OF CIT AND ACIT 

The world of cit and acit consists of two items, substance 
{dravyd) and non-substance {adravyd). A substance is the 
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material cause (upddana) or it is the substratum of change 
(avasthd). There are six substances: Ismra, pva, dharmabhuta- 
jndna, suddhasatva or nityavihhuti^ pra\rti and }{ala. The first 
two are cit and the last four are acit. Further the first four 
are conscious (ajada) and the last two are unconscious (jada). 
Of them Is vara is already explained. The explanation of the 
other five is as follows: 

The Cit Aspect of the World 

Cit is individual soul. It is also called fiva. It is characterised 
by self-consciousness. It is the substratum of knowledge. It is 
the doer of things and the enjoyer of results. It has an 
infinitesimal size. It is the body of Isvara. It is therefore 
dependent on Him. It has in the empirical state its own 
manas, sense organs and body. It is different from them all. 
Its difference from them is illustrated by the experiences such 
as ‘My manas, my sense organs, and my body’. It is also 
different from the knowledge that happens to it. This is the 
implication of the experience ‘I have Knowledge’. If it were 
identical with these Aings, then the forms of the experiences 
ought to be such as ‘I am manas, the sense organs, the body 
or the knowledge’ and there should be no occasion for the 
experiences that imply its difference from them. The fact that 
its size is only infinitesimal is implied by the facts of its birth 
and death. It is different from those jivas that occupy different 
bodies that are contemporary with its body. It has no begin- 
ning and no end. It is supposed to have birth and death owing 
to its relation to a fresh body and separation from it respectively. 
The course of its births and deaths is called bondage (samsdra). 
Bondage is really external to it and it is due to its beginningless 
\arma. JJva's body is acit and its soul is Isvara. A fiva is 
naturally of the character of bliss. It is therefore defectless by 
nature. 

The Acit Aspect of the World 

The acit aspect of the world consists of four items: dharma- 
bhutajndnay nityavibhutiy pra\rti and hdla. The former two 
are conscious for the sake of cit and the latter two are un- 
conscious. The former are non-inert {ajada) and the latter inert 
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Dharma'bhuta-jndna 

Like jivas Is vara also is a variety of cit. They are all self- 
conscious. They have also the knowledge that is only a pro- 
perty of them. This knowledge in each is difTerent from that 
in the others. This knowledge is in every instance self-conscious 
{svayam-pra\dh). But it is not of the nature of cit, because it 
is not conscious for its own sake. Though both itself and cit aie 
self-conscious entities their distinction consists in this, that while 
the latter is conscious for its own sake the former is so for the sake 
of the latter. {Cit is svasmaipra\dsamdna, while dharma-hhuta- 
jndna is parasmaiprai^dsamdnai) This knowledge is eternal in 
every case. It is always full in Isvara. It is not so in ftva. 

While jtva is in bondage it is obscured. When the jiva is 

liberated it shines in its fullness. In the case of pvas, though it 
is always there, it unfolds itself under favourable conditions. 
Under unfavourable conditions it is not explicit. When it is 
explicit it is commonly taken to be just produced, and when 
it ceases to be so, it is taken to be destroyed. In the case of per- 
ception it is actually in contact with its object. When a sense 
organ is in contact with an object it goes out through the organ 
to the object and reveals it. By its very nature it is valid i.e., 

it comprehends its object as it is. But it does not require 

itself to be revealed, because it is self-evident. Though it is a 
property of a jiva, it is in itself a substance, because it is sub- 
ject to ever so many changes. To indicate the idea that it is a 
property of jiva though it is a substance it is called dharma- 
bhuta'jndna. 

The internal states such as pleasure, pain, desire, hatred 
and effort are only the different manifestations of the same 
dharma'bhuta'jndna, because the assumption that they are differ- 
ent from it is not supported by any pramdna. All types of 
knowledge and the good dispositions such as devotion (bha\ti) 
of an individual self together with the undesirable dispositions 
are all various states of its dharma-bhuta-jndna. Similar is the 
idea with regard to the knowledge of Isvara. All His auspicious 
qualities are different expressions of His dharma-bhuta-jndna. 


Nitya Vibhuti 

Nitya vibhuti is characterised by pure satva. Pure satva 
means pure illumination, happiness and lightness. In the sense 
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of having this satva it is also called suddha satva. It is conscious 
but not self-conscious. Its consciousness is for the sake of r/7, 
the self-conscious principle. Like dharma-bhuta-jndna it is non- 
inert but not cit. It is devoid of nescience. According to the 
desire of Isvara, it assumes the form of the things and instru- 
ments for the enjoyment of the liberated jims. 

Inert Substance Qadu'dravya) 

A jada-dravya is that substance which is devoid of conscious- 
ness. There are two such substances, pra\rti and \dla. 

Pra\rti 

Pra\rti is characterised by the three gunas — satva, rajas and 
tamas. Aboard, avidyd and mdyd are its other names. It is 
eternal. It is the material cause of the material universe. It 
gives rise to the latter owing to the combination of the three 
gunas with one another. This combination is caused by the desire 
of Isvara to create the world of products. Before creation the 
gunas are not combined. At this stage the world of products 
is latent in prahrti. To indicate this idea pra^rti at such stage 
is called avyakta (unmanifested). When there is Isvara s desire 
to create and the consequent combination of the three gunas, 
pra\rti changes into a state called mahattattva with its three 
divisions, sdtvi\a, rdjasa and tdmasa. Satva predominates in 
the sdtvi^a, rajas in the rdjasa and tamas in the tdmasa. Owing 
to the same cause mahattattva changes into aharh\dra-tattva with 
its three divisions, sdtvi\a, rdjasa and tdmasa. These divisions 
are called respectively vai\dri\a, taijasa and tdmasa. The rdjasa 
is of the nature of motion. This with the sdtvit^a gives rise to 
the eleven sense organs — the five motor organs, five sensory 
organs and manas. The rdjasa with the tdmasa gives rise to the 
five tanmdtras (the elements in the subtle form), and through 
them to the five elements. The tanmdtra of an element is me 
subtle form of the same which immediately precedes its gross 
formi. It is the tanmdtra that changes into the gross element. 
The following is how the tanmdtras give rise to the respective 
gross elements. The tanmdtra of an element is named after the 
special quality of the element. The 'elements are space, air, fire, 
water and earth. Sound, touch, colour, taste and odour are 
respectively their special qualities. S^diCt^tanmatra is called 
sonnd'tanmdtra, ddx^tanmatra is called x.o\ic)\-tanmdtra, fire- 
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tanmatra is called coXoxss-tanmatra^ v/dXtx-tanmatra is called 
IdiStt-tanmatra and carth-tanmatra is called odour-tanmatra. 
Tamasaham^dra gives rise to sound-tanmdtra and from this 
there results space. From space there arises touch-tanmdtra and 
from this there results air. From air arises colour-tanmdtra and 
this gives rise to fire. From fire arises tAstc-tanmdtra and from 
this water. From water arises odour-tanmdtra and from this 
earth. All these elements are perceived with their special 
qualities. Each element is closely connected with a particular 
sense organ. The sense organs are not made of the elements. 
They are only enriched by the respective elements so as to be 
able to discharge their functions. Space enriches ear, air the 
organ of touch, fire the eye, water the tongue and earth the 
nose. Of the five qualities space has sound; air has sound 
and touch; fire has sound, touch and colour; water has sound, 
touch, colour and taste; and earth has sound, touch, colour, 
taste and odour. Air also appears in the form of five vital 
breaths prana ^ apdna^ vydna^ uddna and samdna. These are 
characterised by their special location in the body. Prana is 
in the heart, apdna helps excretion, samdna is in the stomach, 
uddna in the neck and vydna in the whole body. Darkness 
is an aspect of earth. Next the elements undergo the process 
of panctkaram^ and give rise to the objects of experience. In 
the whole course of the change of pra\rti twenty-four stages 
may be distinguished. They are pra\rtiy mahat, aharhkdra, 
eleven sense organs, five tanmdtras and five elements. They 
are called tattvas. 

time {Kdla) 

Time is an inert substance. It is eternal and all-pervading. 
It has three aspects, past, present, and future. These divisions 
are not eternal. Everything happens in time. Isvara also follows 
the time order in creating the world. Time is perceived in 
such perceptual experience as ‘Now this has happened*. In 
this experience ‘now’ stands for time. 

Non-substance (Adravyd). 

This is the distinction between a substance and non-substance. 
A substance can be related to another substance by means of 
samyoga relation. But a non-substance cannot be so related. 
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There are ten non-substances, satva^ rajas, tamas, sound, touch, 
colour, taste, odour, samyoga and power. Satva is the cause of 
illumination, pleasure and lightness. It cannot be perceived. 
In some cases it is by itself, without being mixed with rajas and 
tamas. To imply this idea it is then called suddhasatva. Being 
mixed with rajas and tamas it is the cause of fiva s bondage. 
Rajas is the cause of greediness and action. This also cannot 
be perceived. Tamas causes delusion and ignorance. It is also 
not perceived. These three, satva, rajas and tamas constitute 
the properties of pra\rti. Before creation they are in the state of 
equilibrium. When Is vara wills creation they become combined 
with one another, and give rise to the things of different 
varieties. Their actions are sometimes manifest and sometimes 
not. Rajas and tamas can in a sense be distinguished from 
satva. They bind jtva while satva liberates it. 

Sound is apprehended by the sense organ, ear. It is in all 
the elements. Two types may be distinguished in it, articulate 
and inarticulate. Touch is apprehended by the sense organ of 
touch. Three types of touches may be distinguished, cold, hot 
and temperate. Water is cold. Fire is hot. Air is neither 
cold nor hot. Temperate touch may be found in earth also. 
But there it depends on certain conditions to which the earth in 
question is subject. Colour is apprehended by the eye. There 
are four colours, white, red, black and yellow. White colour 
may be bright or not bright. It is bright in fire, but it is not so 
in water and earth. Taste is apprehended by the tongue. There 
are six kinds of taste, sweet, sour, salt, pungent {\atu), bitter 
{\asdya) and astringent {tikta). Odour is apprehended by the 
nose. There are two kinds of it, fragrant and non-fragrant. 
These qualities are more or less conspicuous in accordance with 
the nature of the mutual combination of elements. 

Samyoga is a quality which makes the knowledge ‘These 
are conjoined ’ possible. It is eternal if it is the relation between 
eternal substances, or non-eternal if it is between non-eternal 
substances. The samyoga between Isvara and time is eternal, 
and that between a jar and a car is non-eternal. Separation is 
the absence of samyoga and therefore it is not a separate quality 
as the Nyaya-Vaisesikas suppose. Power is that which makes 
a thing do its function. For instance, a cause may be taken. A 
cause is a cause because it has the power to cause something. 
Fire burns because if has the power to burn. If its power is by 
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any means obstructed, then it does not burn. Power is in all 
substances. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesikas are wrong in holding that there are 
twenty-four qualities. They hold that intellect, pleasure, pain, 
desire, hatred, effort, and impression are different qualities. It is 
not the case. They are only the different aspects of knowledge. 
To hold them to be different is opposed to the law of economy 
of thought. Merit and demerit also are not different qualities. 
Merit is the grace of God, and demerit is its absence. So they 
are the aspects of His knowledge. Velocity is the substance 
itself to which it is attributed. A piece of rubber, to take a 
modern example, expanded by force comes to its original position 
when the force is taken away. This coming to its original posi- 
tion^ is considered to be a separate quality by the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas. It is not so. It is only a case of sumyoga. The 
state of being other {prtha\tvd) is only a case of the absence of 
sarhyoga. The state of being distant or near, old or new, is 
also an aspect of sarhyoga of space and time. Number, quantity, 
liquidity and viscidity are identical with the substance to which 
they are attributed. Heaviness is an aspect of power. 

The Ultimate Truths 

Cit and acit represent the whole world that is other than 
Isvara. They are His attributes in the sense that they are 
dependent on Him. In the same sense they are together consid- 
ered to form His body. Isvara is the soul of the world. In 
this sense He is the ultimate. He is also called Visnu. This 
is the fundamental teaching of this system. The same is the 
teaching of Badarayana, in his Brahma Sutras. The knowledge 
of this philosophy consists in the realisation of Him as the ulti- 
mate. And through this realisation His grace and freedom are 
obtained. 

THE DISCIPLINE LEADING TO THE REALISATION 
OF THE ULTIMATE 

A soul is in bondage because it does not know the truth 
that Visnu is the Ultimate. The knowledge of this truth leads 
to His grace and through it to freedom from bondage. This 
knowledge in order to occur requires a certain fitness on the 
part of the soul. The fitness is the result of undergoing a 
course of discipline consisting of several stages. 
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I. The first stage is called Karma-yoga, the way of action. 
At this stage the individual obtains the knowledge of his own 
self and of Isvara by means of studying the sacred literature 
(sravand). In accordance with his capacity he acts disinter- 
estedly, avoids bad actions and observes only good actions such 
as worshipping God, meditating on His nature and giving 
charity in His name. The knowledge and action purify the 
soul and make it fitted for the next stage, and its final aim is 
bha\tiyoga. 

II. The second stage is called Jnana-yoga, the way of know- 
ledge. At this stage the individual has the conviction (cinta- 
visesah) that he is dependent on God and different from praJ^rti. 
This leads him directly to the next stage, hha\tiyoga. 

III. The third stage is called Bha\tiyoga, the way of devo- 
tion. At this stage the individual is required to have incessant 
thought of God. Such thought happens when the eight-fold 
condition (astangas) is satisfied. Those conditions are (i) Yama, 
consisting of non-injury, veracity, avoiding theft, and celibacy, 
(2) Niyama, consisting of purity, contentment, meditation, 
study and devotion to God. (3) Asana, consisting of various 
postures of body that help concentration of intellect. (4) Prana- 
yama, consisting of control over breath. (5) Pratyahara, consist- 
ing of control over sense organs, so as to make them follow only 
the manas {citid) but not the external objects. (6) Dharand con- 
sisting of fixing the citta on the object of meditation. 
(7) Dhydna, consisting of incessant meditation. (8) And 
Samddhi, consisting of full stability of concentration. 

Bha\tiyoga is due to a seven-fold discipline, (i) Vive\a — 
purity of the body obtained by abstaining from impure food — 
impure from the standpoint of varnasramadharma. (2) Vimo\a 
— abandoning desires. (3) Abhyasa — rcptSLttd application. 

(4) Kriyd — performance of sacrifice according to one’s capacity. 

(5) Kalydna — truth-speaking, kindness to all, right disposition, 
charity and non-injury. Anavasdda—zhandoning cowardli- 
ness 'and (7) Anuddharsa — absence of satisfaction. Too much of 
satisfaction is not good. 

The bha\ti strengthened by the fulfilment of these conditions 
continues till the realisation {antimapratyaya — last knowledge) 
which happens at the time of the death of this or the next body. 
The expressions, knowledge, meditation, and so on, stand for this 
bha\ti. In some cases bha\ti happens by the mere grace of 
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God. Bha\ti in its complete form leads to the stage of prapatti, 
IV. The next stage is prapatti, Prapatti is the same as com- 
plete self-surrender to God (Jaranagati), It is a disposition of 
knowledge. It happens once at Ae death of the body. It puts 
an end even to prarabdha \arma. With it the self is immediately 
liberated. Every fiva is fit to have it. 

The Liberated Jiva 

The liberated fiva goes finally to vai\untha, the abode of 
God, sees Him, admits that it is His mode {praJ^dra), obtains 
His grace, and enjoys the pleasure of His service {\ain\arya). 
Its enjoyment (bhogd) is thjs same as that of God. Though 
it is equal to God in this respect, it does not partake of God’s 
activities in connection with the creation and so on of the world. 
It becomes independent in its movements according to the desire 
of God. (Various kinds of fwas are mentioned in the works 
of this system. Only the most important things that are relevant 
to us, human beings, are taken into consideration in this 
exposition.) 
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DVAITA VEDANTA 

Madhvacarya, the Exponent of Dvaita Vedmta 

Madhvacarya is the exponent of Dvaita Vedanta. He was born 
in a village called Sivarupya near Udupi in a.d. 1199. father was 
Madhyageha Bhatta. Madhvacarya was exceptionally brilliant even 
as a boy. He used to repeat the whole Veda and to give correct 
interpretations of the obscure passages even before he received any 
instruction, and used to tell people that he learnt all that is to be 
known in his previous birth. After he became a Brahmacarin he 
became a sanyasin with the permission of his parents. He received 
sanyasa from Acyutapreks«acarya who belonged to the family of 
Vaisnava sanyasins, like Paratirtha. Before sanyasa Madhvacarya was 
called Vasudevacarya. Afterwards he was named as Anandatirtha- 
carya. The term Anandatirtha stands for one who expounds the 
system the knowledge of which leads one to perfection. He was 
also called Madhvacarya. This term also means the same thing. 
Madhii means perfection. Va means teaching. The whole term is 
applied to that which brings about perfection. 

Madhvacarya used to say from his boyhood that the teaching of the 
Veda and the Brahma Siitras is entirely different from what is ex- 
pounded by the previous thinkers. After some time he expounded the 
teaching of these works and this teaching is given the name, Dvaita 
Vedanta. He established the truth of his teaching and made it popular. 
He travelled all over India and made many thinkers his followers. 
When he thought that his work was over he told his pupils that he 
would go to Badari, where Badarayana, the author of the Brahma 
Sutras was living, and disappeared from sight. 

Some points with regard to the life of Madhvacarya may be men- 
tioned. His life was strictly consistent with what he taught. Unlike 
other teachers he laid great stress on both the intellectual and the 
physical development of man. According to him the body of man 
IS not a sign of bondage but it is really the means for liberating 
man from evil both here and hereafter. For this reason he calls 
the body sadhana sarira. In place of yogic tortures he taught sound 
philosophical and spiritual outlook on life and the practice consistent 
with that outlook. While the previous teachers when explaining the 
importance of knowledge seem to have given room for the thought 
that a fhanin can lead a life that is free from moral restrictions^ 
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Madhvacarya emphatically said that without a life that is morally 
pure, the knowledge of the so-called jhanin is incomplete and he can 
never enjoy perfection {mu}{ti) in its fullness. 

The distinguishing feature of his philosophy is the following : 
As a true philosopher he perceived great truth in what is called 
normal experience. He sa\V clearly that to condemn normal experi- 
ence of men does not lead to sound philosophy and that the highest 
truth is never opposed to normal experience. His idea is this. A 
philosophy, the starting point of which is the belief that there is no 
truth in normal experience becomes unchecked, loses practical value 
and embodies imagination of all sorts. Experience must be the 
starting point of philosophy. Reasoning must be strictly consistent 
with experience. The spiritual experiences that are really consistent 
with normal experience and that enrich the same must be duly 
recognised. And the philosophical conclusions must not negate 
normal experience. They must in fact give a fresh meaning to normal 
experience and enrich it. Madhvacarya’s philosophical reflections are 
thoroughly consistent with these ideas. 

Further a true philosophy, according to Madhvacarya is the highest 
kind of tapas. He says that even gods need philosophy. Without 
philosophy even a god cannot fully appreciate the Truth. So Madhva- 
carya asks a student of philosophy to be completely free from all 
prejudices. He respects only that philosophy which leads to tattva- 
nirnaya (the determination of truth). 

Philosophy before Madhvacarya 

When Madhvacarya commenced his career the state of philosophy 
in India was this. Apart from the Vedas and the Smrtisy the material- 
ism of the Carvaka, the nihilism and the half-hearted nihilism of the 
Bauddha, the absolute relativism of the Jaina, the pluralism of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas and the Mimanisakas, the dualism of the Sankhyas 
and the Yogins had practically ceased to attract thinkers. The 
Vedanta systems on the whole presented two currents of thought : 
(i) If the Upatiisadic Brahman is really one, then It must be pro- 
pertyless and the world must be in some sense or other unreal; 
and (2) If the world is in any sense real, then Brahman must be the 
material cause of it. The former made the Reality practically a 
non-entity and the latter did not bring out the full significance of 
the Upanisadic absolutism. And on the practical side, in spite of 
the pure and simple Upanisadic discipline, the discipline of the yoga 
seemed to have a very great influence on the Vedanta thinkers. It 
was for Madhvacarya to see the relative merits of these ideas and to 
present a philosophy that is really sound and useful. 
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The Workj on Dvaita Vedanta 

According to Indian tradition the literature on any Vedanta 
system is said to consist of three aspects called Prasthanas — Sutra- 
prast handy U panisatprasthana and Gitaprasthana. Madhvacarya com- 
posed works belonging to these Prasthanas and some other works 
that amplify the teaching of the Prasthanas. His works on the 
Sutraprasthana are : (i) Brahma Sutra Bhdsya : this elucidates that 

the Brahma Sutras ask a philosopher to reflect on Brahman as the 
real ground of the world consisting of cetanas and acetanas and 
show how the philosopher who has really understood Brahman in 
this manner goes to Brahman and becomes muhta. And in explain- 
ing this truth, this work shows how Brahman is Svatantra and the 
world is asvatantra and how both Brahman and the world are 
equally real. (2) Anu Bhasya : this is a very brief summary of the 
same teaching. (3) Anu Vydkjiydna : this presents a philosophical justi- 
fication of the teaching of the Brahma Sutras. And (4) Sanyaya vivrti : 
this clearly explains the principles involved in the teaching of the 
Brahma Sutras. His works on the U panisatprasthana are : (i) Aitare- 
yopanisad Bhdsya : this explains that Aitarcyopanisad teaches that 
Brahman is infinite, transcendent and full of auspicious qualities. 
(2) Taittiriyopanisad Bhdsyct: this elucidates that Taittir'iya teaches 
that Brahman is the real basis of the world and as such Brahman is 
satya, jndnay ananta and ananday being omnipotent and being the 
final object of the real philosophical approach. (3) Brhaddranyahppani- 
sad Bhdsya : this maintains that Brhaddranya\a teaches that Brahman 
is the very soul of all the principles of life, It is of the character of 
transcendent peace and It is pure, defectless, the immanent principle 
of all, infinite, eternal, the source of all, in Itself transcendent, omni- 
scient, omnipresent and the creator and the aim of the whole world. 
(4) Isdivdsyopanisad Bhdsya : this shows that Ihi explains that Brahman 
is the basis of the eternal and non-eternal aspects of the world and 
Brahman is eternal, spiritual, infinitely perfect, the realisation of 
which is the only aim of all religious observations. (5) Katahppanisad 
Bhdsya : this explains that Katana teaches that Brahman transcends 
all. It is the soul of the soul in a body and It is the dearest of the 
dearest. (6) Chandogyopanisad Bhdsya : this reveals that chandogya 
justifies that Brahman is infinitely perfect and is the source of the 
creation, existence, destruction, direction, knowledge, non-knowledge, 
bondage and freedom. (7) Atharvanopanisad Bhdsya : this maintains 
that the Atharvanopanisad teaches that Brahman is peace, unchang- 
ing, eternal, beginninglcss, endless, changeless and limitless and that 
being the most supreme It has omnipotence, and omniscience. 
(8) MdnduJ{opanisad Bhdsya : this shows that the MdnduJ{a main- 
tains that Brahman is of the essence of infinite bliss, knowledge 
and power, that with Its four-fold form, visvdj Taijasa, prdjha 
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and Tuny a causes the four-fold avastha, v/aking, dream, sleep 
and freedom of the jivas and that It is absolutely devoid of 
distinction in Itself. (9) Satprahiopanisad Bhasya : this explains 
that satprasna elucidates that Brahman gives life and activity to every 
thing in the world. And (10) Talavakaropanisad Bhasya; this 
explains that TalavaJ{am illustrates that Brahman is the very 
presupposition of experience with all its aspects but yet It trans- 
cends knowledge. His works on the Gitaprasthana are: (i) Gita 
Bhasya : this maintains that the Bhagavadgita is absolutely consistent 
with the Upanisads and it maintains and justifies that Brahman is 
Svatantra and the world is asvatantra. And (2) Gitd Tatparya : this 
maintains that the teaching of the Bhagavadgita represents the final 
position of the whole sastra, the sacred literature devoted purely to 
philosophy. Unlike the other Vedantins Madhvacarya realised that 
the great epic, the Mahahharata expounds, illustrates and justifies the 
highest philosophical, ethical and religious truths and to explain this 
fact he composed Mahahharata Tatparya Niniaya and Yamaha 
Bharata. With similar interest he also composed Bhagavata Tatparya 
Nirnaya^ which explains that Bhagavata represents the essence of the 
teachings of the ^ruti and Smrti. He also perceived that the whole 
Veda, if it is rightly understood, stands for a single idea of truth that 
Brahman is Independent and the world dependent and to illustrate 
this idea he composed Rg-Bhasya, an interpretation of the opening 
portions of the Rgreda, (This is considered to be the fourth 
Pr as than a.) 

To amplify the positions that he maintains in interpreting the differ- 
ent works mentioned above, Madhvacarya composed ten treatises 
which are philosophically specially important. These treatises are called 
Dasa Pra\aranas. (i) Katha La\sana : this presents the right manner 
in which a real philosophical ‘discussion must be conducted. (2) Pra- 
mana La\sana : this determines the nature of correct knowledge and 
its sources. (3) Prapanca Mithyatvanumana Khandana : this shows 
the fallacies in the anumauas employed by Advaita to prove that the 
world is mithya. (4) JJpadhi Khandana; this explains that the 
position of Advaita that ajnana conditions Brahman is wrong. 
(5) Mayavada Khandana : this elucidates that the doctrine of Maya 
in Advaita is wrong. (6) Tattva Sanhjiyana : this explains that the 
world of reality consists of two main categories — Svatantra and A^a- 
tantra. (7) Tattva Vive 1 {a : this presents the distinguishing features 
of the categories of reality. (8) Tattvodyota; this justifies the reality 
of the same categories. (9) V ’lsnutattva Vinirnaya : this elucidates that 
to accept the Veda as valid is a philosophical necessity and amplifies 
that Visnu, the Absolute is Svatantra and the world consisting of 
cetana and acetana is asvatantra. (10) Karma Nirnaya : this explains 
that the only aim of the whole Veda is to reveal Brahman and that 
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Brahman is the only object of all religious observations and in this 
connection this work determines the fact that the Vedic teaching, 
if it is rightly interpreted, is an expression of faultless philosophy. 

Madhvacarya composed also works that embody the highest philo- 
sophical, ethical and religious insight, (i) Sadcicarasmrti : this 
gives the daily duties of man which can be spiritually justified. 
(2) Krsnamrta Maharnava : this explains that Brahman being wor- 
shipped, remembered, praised, meditated and taught gives immortality 
to jiva. (3) TantrasTira : this expounds the spiritual discipline lead- 
ing to the realisation of Brahman, shows that the whole world 
is the abode of Brahman, and explains how exactly Brahman can 
be worshipped in idols, in fire, in the very heart of the worshipper 
himself and in every thing that exists. (4) Yatipnu 7 ai^a\alpa : this 
explains that Brahman as Visnu, the most supreme as expounded in 
the Purnsastihja is the real meaning of pranavn^ Oin. (5) Dvadah 
Stotra : this is in the form of praise to Brahman and it is the highest 
expression of the application of philosophy to life in general. (6) Nara- 
simha Na 1 {ha Stotra : this shows that Brahman in the form of Nara- 
simha is the highest good and the destroyer of all evil. And 
(7) JaycintJ Nirnaya : this is the expression of the truth that Brahman 
in the form of Krsna appeared before men as their highest good and 
taught the highest truth and practice consistent with it to save man- 
kind from evil and bring it to perfection. 

In interpreting a work this is how Madhvacarya proceeds. He 
clearly states the position and the significance of the work, supports 
what he says by the statements of similar works the meaning of 
which does not give room for any difference of opinion, justifies his 
interpretation purely philosophically and examines the positions 
accepted by the other commentators in order to point out where 
exactly they have gone wrong. It may be noted that many of the 
works he quotes arc now lost. 

After Madhvacarya some of his immediate followers wrote com- 
mentaries on his works. They are not so important as those that are 
written by Jayatirthacarya who is also known as Tikacarya. Tikacarya 
was a pupil of Aksobhyatirtha, a pupil of Madhvacarya. Tikacarya 
was born in a family which was famous for its contempt of learning. 
He had therefore no occasion to learn anything. According to his 
family traditions he became a good soldier. When he was just ap- 
proaching his youth, having a sudden enlightenment he had sanyasa 
from Aksobhyatirtha and began to write commentaries on the works 
of Madhvacarya. He was a younger contemporary of Vidyaranya 
and Vedantadesikacarya. Tikacarya wrote the following works: Vra- 
they a Dlpi}{d, a commentary on the Gttdbhusya\ Tattva PraJ{ahl{a, a 
commentary on the Brahma Sutrabhasya\ Nyaya Sudha, a commentary 
on the Anuvyakjiyana\ and the commentaries on the other principal 
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works of Madhvacarya. Pramana Paddhati and Vaddvalt are his inde- 
pendent works. Several followers of Dvaita Vedanta wrote comment- 
aries on the works of Tikacarya. Among them the works of Vyasaraja- 
svamin and Raghavendrasvamin are the most important. The former 
wrote CandriJ{a^ a commentary on Tattva Pral{dstl(a. This is a very 
elaborate and learned work. He also wrote commentaries on several 
works of Tikacarya, and some independent works, Bhedojjlvana, 
Nyayamrta and Tar^atandam. Bhedojjivana establishes that bheda 
(difference) is real. Nyayamrta is an elaborate work. It is famous for 
its telling criticisms against Advaita. Tarka Tandava, which is also 
an elaborate work, refutes Nyaya-Vaihsjl^a in all its details. Ragha- 
vendrasvami wrote commentaries on almost all the previous works. 
His Pra\asa on Candrikfl, Paritnala on Nyaya Sudha, T antra Dlpif{a 
on the Brahma Sutras and Vivrti on the Gita and Mantrarthamanjari 
are the most important. Ramacarya wrote a commentary called 
Taranginl on NyayZimrta. This work is an answer to Advaitasiddhi. 
After Vyasarajasvamin Vadirajasvami wrote Yuktimallika. There are 
several other important works some of which are independent ones 
and others are in the form of commentaries. On the basis of this 
system many works in Kannada are composed which are very popular 
among the Kannada-speaking public. Among the most important of 
these works the poems of Purandaradasa and the HariXathamrta sara 
of Jagannathadasa may be mentioned. 

Analysis 

Knowledge is relative to its object. The relation between know- 
ledge and its object is natural. The truth of knowledge is svatah. 
It consists in grasping its object as it is. There are two types of 
knowledge, svarupa-jnana and vrttijhana. The former is a pro- 
perty of the knower. The latter is a property of manas. The former 
is generated by sa}{sl, and the latter by the external sense organs 
and manas. The former is as a rule true, and the latter is true 
or untrue according to the conditions. The falsity of knowledge 
consists in grasping the real as unreal and the unreal as real. True 
knowledge is generated by pramanas. There are three pramanas 
pratyakja^ anumana and agama. 

The object of knowledge is as a rule a qualified entity. It 
consists of having' substantive-attributive aspects. The attributes of 
a thing are identical with it. Yet they are distinguished as attributes 
owing to visesa. Visesa is in all things including even Brahman. 
In each thing its number is infinite. The world is real. It con- 
sists of different entities. Difference is real. The entities of the 
world may be brought under two heads, cetana and acetana. Cetana 
is that which knows. There are many cetanas. There are three 
kinds of them, good, bad, and of doubtful character. Acetana is 
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that which does not know. There are three kinds of acetana 
things, eternal, eternal-non-eternal, and non-eternal. The Veda is 
eternal. Space, time and pral^rti are eternal-non-eternal. The pro- 
ducts of pra\rti are non-eternal. A product has two kinds of causes, 
material and efficient cause. The relation between a product and its 
material cause is identity in difference. Non-existence also is real. 
The world is dependent and points to an Independent Reality as its 
source. The Independent is Brahman and It is the ground of all that 
is dependent. The world being dependent is different from Brahman, 
the Independent. 

The bondage of a cetana is caused by its ignorance of the truth 
that Brahman is the sole ground of all including itself. It becomes 
free with the realisation of this truth. The course of the discipline 
that leads to this realisation presupposes moral perfection and it 
consists of, in order, the study of sastra ijravana\ philosophical 
reflection (manana)^ and the application to and the teaching of philo- 
sophy {nididhyasana). With this discipline a ettana realises Brahman 
as its ground {bimbo) and with the fulness of its devotion {bha\ti) 
to Brahman obtains the grace of Brahman and with it the cetana has 
the enjoyment {bhoga) of perfection according to its capacity {yogyata). 
This is its 
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[The following exposition is mainly based on the 
Nyayasudha, the Tlf{as on the ten pra\aranas, Nyayamrta 
and Tantrasara.] 

Madhvacarya considers that all the previous philosophers 
started from some preconceived ideas and consequently arrived 
at wrong conclusions. As a Vedantin he thinks that the whole 
Veda with the smrti literature that follows the Vedic teach- 
ing stands for one idea of truth: that the world consisting of 
spirit {cetand) and non'Spirit (acetand) is real and it is depend- 
ent on Isvara, who being an embodiment of all perfections is 
the real and independent source of the very reality of the world. 
He urges that all the previous philosophies missed this point, 
because all of them were misguided by some dogmatic assertions. 
He passes the following remarks on the previous philosophies. 

Carvaka dogmatically denied the truth of the knowledge 
other than perception and arrived at the conclusion that there is 
nothing beyond the perceivable world. Buddhism pressed the 
impermanent character of the world too far, considered every 
thing to be momentary, and ultimately arrived at Sunya-Vdda. 
In the enthusiasm of asserting the permanent character of the 
world, Jainism emphasised that every entity has contrary aspects 
each of which is relative to others; and as a result denied the 
possibility of a thing’s having an absolute background and 
in spirit supported ^unya-Vdda. 

At the next stage a host of Asti\a thinkers appeared. But 
they shone no better than their predecessors. Though they 
all professed that they were only expounding the views of the 
Veda they were all biassed in favour of one view or the other, 
read their views into the Veda, emphasised particular passages 
of the Veda which seemed to support their views, and expounded 
system after system according to their ideas. The Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas were too much inclined to the analysis of thou^t, 
and carried it to the world of reality. They thought that they 
were supported by the Veda by emphasising such passages as 
‘One who knows the bliss of Brahman. . . .’ {Anandam 
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Brahmano vidvan . . . Tai, Upanisad.) They believed that 
this passage holds that bliss is different from Brahman and 
supports that the property of a thing is different from the thing 
itself. The Sankhyas developed a distaste for the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
analysis and considered the whole world to be an expression of a 
single principle, which they called pral^rti, and reduced Ptirusa, 
the spiritual principle almost to a non-entity. This school had its 
starting point in an extreme emphasis on the Sdn^hya elements 
found in the Upanisads. Yoga is mainly a restatement of San\hya 
with certain minor details and imaginaiy theories of yoga 
practices. The Piirva-m'imdmsa made much of the Karma-^ox\Aon 
of the Veda at the cost of the ymzw^z-portion of it, and consequently 
lost all spirituality. 

Even the Vedanta Systems did not much improve upon the 
previous schools. Two of them are the most important. They 
are Advaita and Visistadvaita. Advaita emphasised the apparent 
meaning of certain Upanisadic passages which it called maha- 
vaf{yas (great statements). They are ‘That thou art’ (Tat- 
vamasi), ‘I am Brahman’ (Aham Brahmdsmi) and so on. And 
consequently this system ignored the other Vedic vdkjiyas. 
Taking the lead of those passages in which it had too much 
interest it held Nirguna Brahman to be the only reality and 
denied, in fact, the reality of the world. Though Visistadvaita 
altogether abandoned the Advaita point of view, it emphasised 
the immanent aspect of Brahman so much that it was unable 
to account for anything in the world unless it attributed, at 
least in spirit, a corresponding change to Brahman, which is 
described to be perfectly changeless by ever so many Upanisadic 
passages. 

As a thinker Madhvacarya asserted that a true philosophy 
is not influenced by any kind of authority. And as a champion 
of the Vedic thoughts he remarked that a true Vedic thinker 
is he who looks upon the whole Veda as a single piece without 
layiQg too much emphasis on certain passages in which he is 
in some way interested. He emphatically said that it is better to 
confess that one is not the follower of the Veda if one is to 
diyniss any part of the Veda by one’s exclusive interest in other 
matters. On his part he found that his philosophical conclusion 
was identical with the teaching of the Veda as a whole. In 
order to show this to the world he began a fresh examination 
of the world of knowledge. 
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KNOWLEDGE 

Knowledge is Not^ Partless and Attributeless 

In Aclvaita two varieties of knowledge are recognised. 
They are named as Svarupajmna and Vrttijndna. The former 
is considered to be real and the latter to be not real. Therefore 
the former alone is said to be knowledge in the real sense of 
the term. It is called cit. And it is described as partless 
(abjiandd) and attributeless (nirvisesd). The whole position of 
Advaita rests on this supposition. So any close study of know- 
ledge requires a careful examination of this supposition. 

At the outset of our examination of this supposition, we have 
to answer the question, is there knowledge that is partless and 
attributeless Any attempt at finding an answer to this question 
leads us to the consciousness of the obvious contradiction that 
the Advaita position involves. To describe a thing as partless 
and attributeless, though, of course, the description seems to deny 
all parts and attributes with reference to the thing in question, 
implicitly asserts parts and attributes in the thing, because without 
attributing ‘ partlessness ’ and ‘ attributelessness ’ to the thing, a 
thing cannot be described as partless and attributeless. To hold 
that there are the attributes, ‘ partlessness ’ and ‘ attributelessness,’ 
is to hold that there are parts in the thing. So the conception that 
a thing is partless and attributeless denies its own truth, and 
in fact implicitly asserts the truth that every thing is necessarily 
with attributes and therefore with parts. Hence the very con- 
ception that cit is a\handa and nirvisesa is impossible, because 
in the very conception cit is determined to be sal^handa and 
savisesa. 

Further we need not even refer to the implication of the 
description of city in order to see that cit is sa\handa and 
savisesa. The very conception that cit is cit gives us an idea 
that it is not what Advaita supposes it to be. Something is 
something because it is distinct from other things. Cit is cit 
because it is distinct from other things. It can be distinct 
from other things only if it has its individuality in it. To have 
individuality is to be sahjianda and savisesa. So in calling 
cit cit Advaita has made it sa\handa and savisesa. And to 
describe it next as a\handa and nirvisesa is meaningless. 

1 A.A/., 430-35; 489-96. r.D.T. 
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This difficulty is felt by the Advaita thinkers also. In 
support of their view they say that to describe cit as a\handa 
and nirvisesa also denies the implications of calling cit cit and 
of describing it as a\handa and nirvisesa. This view does not 
carry us far. We may illustrate the failure of this conception by 
taking an example. If a man cannot talk we call him dumb. 
If a mere verbal denial of talking can make a man dumb, even 
the man who says ‘I am dumb’ should be taken as dumb. If 
any one says that the man in question is not dumb, because 
he is able to make the statement ‘ I am dumb then it is possible 
to assert against one, following the Advaita line of argument, 
that the statement denies even the talking power presupposed 
by it. This line of argument is unsound, and it is not supported 
by experience. With all the assertion that the statement makes, 
the man is given as one who is actually speaking. In the same 
manner with all the assertion that the statement, 'cit is ahjianda 
and nirvisesa ’ makes, cit remains as sa}{handa and savisesa. 
So we may conclude that knowledge is never partless and 
attributeless. 

Knowledge is Objectively Real 

In Advaita it is said that knowledge is self-evident and 
therefore it is not the object of any knowledge. This supposi- 
tion is incorrect. Knowledge may be self-evident in the sense 
that it is not given by anything outside it. But it is the object 
of itself. Unless it is the object of itself it cannot be given 
as self-evident. So it is both subject and object. As the giver 
of its own self it is the subject, and as given by itself it is 
the object. Following Kumarila, Advaita holds that the same 
entity cannot be both subject and object. Against this rule 
we must note that we have to make the case of knowledge an 
exception. If knowledge were not an object we can never know 
that it is. We do know that it is. This is evident by such 
experiences as ‘I have knowledge’. Unless I know knowledge 
I do not know that I have knowledge. 

Knowledge is of an Object 

Knowledge is relative to an object. Without an object there 
is no knowledge. Whatever we know as knowledge has an 
object. Advaita holds that knowledge in the real sense of the 
term is city and it is a\handa and therefore it has no object. 
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This position is not supported by experience. Nobody knows 
what an objectless knowledge is. The only proof that Advaita 
could give for objectless knowledge is that it is a\handa and it 
has nothing outside it. This argument begs the question. That 
knowledge is akhanda can be conceived it it is given as object- 
less. And it can be determined to be objectless if it is given 
as a\handa. So the position of Advaita refutes itself. 

Knowledge may be of an external object, or it may be of 
another piece of knowledge. The knowledge, ‘This is a jar’ 
is of an external object. The knowledge, ‘I have this know- 
ledge’ is of another piece of knowledge. 

We must note another point in this connection. Knowledge 
is self-conscious. While revealing an object it reveals itself. 
So it is an object of itself. In this sense it may be regarded 
as self-evident. Advaita defines the term, self-evident in a 
different manner. According to it the self-evident is that which 
is not an object of knowledge, but at the same time is capable 
of immediate usage (avedya and aparohja vyavahdra yogyd). 
This position involves a self contradiction. If the self-evident 
thing is not known, then it must be a non-entity. An 
entity is that which is known (frameyd). If it is not at all 
known it ceases to be an entity. Further the very fact that the 
self-evident {svapraf{asd) entity is capable of immediate usage 
means that it is known. If it is not at all known it cannot 
be described in any manner. So the self-evident is not what 
Advaita says; but it is a self-conscious entity. 

The Relation^ between Knowledge and Its Object 

The function of knowledge is to reveal an object, and the 
function of an object is to be revealed by knowledge. The 
relation between the two is that which is found between the 
revealer and the revealed. It is called visaya-visayibhdva. The 
fact that there is this relation is proved by the fact that there 
is the knowledge of an object. The relation between knowledge 
and its object is considered to be impossible by the Vijhdna-vdda 
and on the basis of the impossibility of this relation this school 
denies the objective world as such. Following the same line of 
argument Advaita holds that the relation between knowledge and 
its object is that of superimposition (adhyasika). In this con- 

1 N . M.y 187-215. 
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ncction Acivaita refutes the idea that the relation is sarhyoga 
or samavaya and finally arrives at the conclusion that it is 
super imposition. Against this position we may note that it is 
irrelevant to refer to sarhyoga or samavaya when we are to 
explain the relation between knowledge and its object. The 
argument of Advaita amounts to saying that the relation in ques- 
tion is not one of those that are recognised by a particular philo- 
sopher, and therefore it is superimposition. This is evidently 
unsound. There are as many types of relations as there are 
types of the related entities. Knowledge and its object, as related 
have their own peculiarity, and they presuppose a definite relation 
between them. This relation cannot be anything but visaya- 
visayi-bhava. 

The Fact of Knowledge Presupposes the Reality of Its Object 

Knowledge is relative to its object. Knowledge is real, because 
it is self-evident. So its object also is real. It is as real as 
knowledge. The relation between knowledge and its object also 
is equally real. 

V ijhana-vada holds that the object is not real. Against this 
position we may note that if the object as such is unreal, then 
there could be no thought of object. The absence of the thought 
of object is followed by that of knowledge. 

Advaita holds that of the three entities, knowledge, its object 
and the relatipn between the two, knowledge alone is real and 
the other two are mithyd. By mithyd is meant sadasadvila^sana. 
The conception of mithyd in this sense involves self-contradic- 
tion. Sadasadvilahjana is that which is neither sat nor asat 
nor sadasat. To apply this term to anything is impossible. A 
thing either is or is not. If it is, then it is sat. If it is not> 
then it is asat. Nothing is sat and asat simultaneously. And 
there is nothing that is neither sat nor asat. Following the 
Jaina thought we cannot hold that the same thing is sat^ asat and 
so on. In order to be described in many ways mentioned by 
Jainism the thing must first be sat. If it is given as sat^ then it can 
be described as asat and so on, from several points of view. If it 
is not given as sat^ then there is nothing to be viewed from 
different standpoints. So a thing must be sat before it is judged. 
After it is known as sat it may be viewed as asat and so on from 
other points of view. But it does not cease to be sat when it is so 
viewed. If it ceases to be sat, then it cannot be viewed at alL 
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So from whatever standpoint it is judged the sat aspect of it 
persists. Hence the sat aspect of a thing is unconditioned. 

Further the real and the relative are the different expressions 
of the same truth. Each is implied in the other. Each must be 
conceived consistently with the other. But Advaita and the 
]aina hold that the real and the relative are inconsistent with 
each other and as a result Advaita dismisses the relative and 
the ]aina the real. These positions are not supported by experi- 
ence. According to experience the real is relative and the relative 
is real. Of the two things, knowledge and its object, each is 
relative and each is real and the relation between the two also 
is real. 

Knowledge is the Property of a Knower^ 

Knowledge is not substantive. It is attributive. It is a 
property of an entity. This entity is what is presented as ‘ I 
So knowledge is a property of ‘ I ’. This is proved by the 
experience ‘ I know this or that thing This experience is 
equivalent to ‘I have the knowledge of this or that thing’. If 
knowledge were all and there were no ‘ I \ then there would be 
no experience at all. Without knower there is no knowledge. 

If knowledge itself were the knower, then it would not be 
of an object. The knower is ‘ I ’. H * is not relative to any 
object. It is independent of objects. In self-consciousness there 
is no idea of any object. But there is ‘I’. In the same way 
during deep sleep there is no idea of objects. But ‘I’ persists 
then. If ‘I’ were not then, then there would be no idea of 
sleep at all. So ‘ I ’ endures at all times. It is there even though 
the objective world is negated. But the case of knowledge is 
different. Knowledge is relative to object, because without (K)ject 
knowledge is impossible. This means that knowledge is different 
from ‘ I ’. 

But ‘ I ’ is not without some kind of knowledge. Though 
the objective world is not experienced, for instance in sleep, there 
is the knowledge of ‘I’. ‘I’ is not without the idea of ‘I’. 

This idea is the same as self-consciousness. At times self-con- 
sciousness is in a very clear manner, and at other times it is not 
clear. It is clear when ‘ I ’ is consciously distinguished from 
other objects. For instance we may take the experience ‘I 

iJV.M., 370-86. 
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know this jar’. In this experience ‘I’ is the knower, ‘jar’ is 
the known, and they are distinguished from each other. So the 
consciousness of ‘ I ’ is clear. In the state of sleep, there is no 
consciousness of objects, and therefore the consciousness of ‘ I ’ is 
not very clear. But the fact that there is the consciousness of ‘ I ’ 
is revealed as the basis of the later memory or recognition of the 
identity of the self. For instance after the sleep is over there 
is the memory ‘I had a good sleep’ or recognition ‘I am the 
same that slept’. If during sleep there is no consciousness of 
‘ I then there would be no possibility of the later memory or 
recognition. So ‘I’ is not without consciousness. Its essence is 
consciousness. Consciousness is caitanya. ‘I’ is cit. 

Buddhism accepts, in place of ‘ I four s\andhas — Vi]ndna 
(nirvi\alpa}{a knowledge), Smnjnd {savi1^alpa\a knowledge), 
Sams\dra (impression) and Vedand (feeling of pain). This posi- 
tion does not explain the experience of personal identity. This 
experience cannot be explained unless we consider that ‘ I ’ is 
a unitary substance. The so-called skandhas are only its pro- 
perties. Buddhism considers the thought of the unity of ‘I’ 
to be an illusion. It has no right to do it. If it has admitted 
anywhere a unitary substance and the correct thought of it, 
then it could easily make use of it in the present connection. 
According to its theory of knowledge the present illusion is 
made impossible. An illusion presupposes the right know- 
ledge of the thing known in illusion. Without this knowledge 
there is no illusion at all. One can never think of the thing 
that is experienced at no time, in any sense of the term, experi- 
ence. Even in wild imagination we connect only those things 
which we have actually experienced. We may take for instance 
the imagination of a centaur. A centaur is supposed to have a 
human head on a horse’s trunk. This is a case of imagination 
and it resembles illusion, because its object is not given. 
It is possible because a right experience of real things forms its 
basb. The person who imagines a centaur has previously 
experienced a real trunk of a horse’s body, a real head of 
man, and the unity of a head and a trunk. In the present case 
he makes use of these three elements, and by connecting them 
mentally imagines a centaur. So the unity of a human head 
and the trunk of a horse’s body is possible because the person 
has already experienced the unity of a head and a trunk. 
So also in the present case, if Buddhism had accepted a unitary 
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substance as real, then the four sf^andhas would have been 
mistaken for a unitary soul called ‘I’. Substance is not a real 
entity in Buddhism. So there should be no thought of substance 
or ‘P according to it. But even the Buddhistic thinkers experi- 
ence ‘r as well as any other thinkers do. They somehow take 
interest in Nairdtmya-Vada (the theory that denies dtman as a 
unitary substance) and consider any thing that seems to oppose 
their view to be imaginary They cannot justify their 

position. So the only implication of experience is that ‘ I ’ is a 
substance and the so-called sJ{andhas are its properties. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika thinkers hold that knowledge is not an 
essential property of "V, They consider knowledge to appear in 
‘r owing to the relation of ‘I’ to the manai and the body. If 
their position is correct, then ‘I’ cannot be cit, and it must be 
the same as inert things. Next we have to solve the same diffi- 
culty which we have with reference to the position of cdrvdJ{a. 
If all that is is only inert, then there can never be the appearance 
of knowledge. So if there is to be knowledge then ‘I’ must be 
cit. Otherwise there can be no knowledge at all. Knowledge is 
a fact. So ‘ I ' is cit. 

The Sankhya, Yoga, and Mimamsa thinkers differ on account 
of the same difficulty from the Nyaya-Vaisesika thinkers. They 
all hold that the source of knowledge is the entity which is of 
the character of caitanya, and they call this entity dtman. There 
is a point of difference between the Sankhya and Yoga on the 
one hand and the Mimamsa on the other. The former hold 
that dtman is cit and the latter that it has the power of cit {jndna 
sa^tf). The position of the former is not consistent with the 
nature of knowledge. We have already seen how knowledge 
is relative to object. But they hold that dtman as cit or caitanya 
is objectless. Similarly the position of the latter is not consistent 
with the self-evident character of cit. If the power of cit is 
self-evident, then it is not different from cit. In this connection 
we have to make a difference between the two Mimamsa thinkers, 
Prabhakara and Kumarila. Prabhakara holds that knowledge 
is self-evident and Kumarila that it is only inferred as the source 
of * knownness \ a property which an object acquires when it is 
known. Against the former we may note that dtman which 
is not self-evident cannot have the property that is self-evident. 
And against the latter we may note that if knowledge is not 
self-evident then it cannot be known. (We have noticed in our 
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Study of Advaita that to explain the consciousness of one piece 
of knowledge from another leads to the process of infinite regress.) 
So we may conclude that atman or ‘ I ’ is of the nature of 
caitanya and it is self-evident. 

In Advaita it is said, ‘ “ I ” is not in sleep, and it is produced 
by ajnana at waking. The ground of “ I ” is cit, Cit is know- 
ledge. So it is not the property of “I”.’ In examining this 
view we may first note that ‘ I ’ endures even in sleep and there- 
fore it is not a product. If it were a product then there would 
be no idea of personal identity. Advaita holds that the source 
of this identity is the ever ready identity of cit. If it is so, then 
all things of the world must be felt to be identical by the same 
knower, because the ground of all is the same cit. Further 
to say that ‘I’ has in it both cit and a]mna is not sound. If 
it is a product of ajnana^ then it is never possible for it to have 
knowledge. And to say that cit is an accompaniment of ajfidna 
denies the very nature of cit, Cit is knowledge. It is opposed 
to ajndnu or non-knowledge. If it is with the latter, then it 
is not opposed to ajnana and therefore it ceases to be knowledge. 

So we may conclude that ‘ T is cit and knowledge is its 
property. So far the truth that * I ’ is cit is mainly based on the 
fact that knowledge is its property. This position^ requires 
further elucidation. If knowledge is the essence of ‘P, then 
it must be enduring even as ‘ P is. If it is not enduring, then it 
becomes only an accidental property of ‘P. There are various 
kinds of knowledge— self-consciousness, the knowledge produced 
by the sense organs and so on. Of them self-consciousness ex- 
plains how ‘ P is cit; and we have noted how it is as enduring as 
‘P is. We may now study the other instances of knowledge 
with a view to find out which knowledge is enduring and which 
is not. 

Different Types^ of Knowledge 
^Knowledge happens to an individual knower under different 
states. The states in the normal life are three. They arc 
waking, dreaming and sleeping. In the waking state the indi- 
vidual has different types of knowledge. He has the knowledge 
produced by the five external sensory organs. This knowledge 
has always the form, ‘This is so and so’, ‘This is called so 


iAr. 5 ., 236-82. 
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and so’, or ‘This is the same that was before’. In the latter 
two cases the sense organ presents the object in its relation to 
something that goes beyond what is given. In the knowledge, 
‘This is called so and so’ the object is presented in its relation 
to its name. And in the knowledge, ‘This is the same that 
was before’, the object is presented as identical with itself at a 
past time. In producing these pieces of knowledge, the bare sense 
organ is not enough. In order to produce them, the sense organ 
requires the help of the impression of the name in one case 
and that of the identity of the past object in the other. Memory 
is another kind of knowledge that happens in the waking state. 
Memory is the knowledge that is made possible by impressions. 
Ir is not produced by the external sense organs {indriyas). As 
a piece of knowledge that is produced it requires an instrument 
that would cause it with the help of impressions. Since this 
instrument is not one of the five external sense organs it must 
be inside the body. It may be called manas. It is an indriya. 
Some Advaita thinkers do not hold that it is an indriya, because 
they fear that if it is an indriya, then it cannot be the abode of 
vrtti knowledge. Their position is not sound. They follow the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika thinkers and hold that an indriya is necessarily 
infinitesimal in size and therefore it is not the abode of know- 
ledge. Both are wrong. Manas is an indriya, because it produces 
knowledge, i.e. memory. The external indriyas are so named 
because they produce knowledge. So anything that is an instru- 
mental cause of knowledge is an indriya. There is no reason 
why manas should be exempted from this rule. Manas may 
be an abode of knowledge, and yet be an indriya. We need not 
define an indriya in terms of infinitesimal size. 

‘I’ cannot be the abode of knowledge that is produced, 
because it is of the essence of knowledge. Knowledge being its 
essence needs to be as enduring as ‘I* is. So to attribute the 
knowledge that is produced to ‘I* takes away its essential nature 
from it. The position of Nyaya-Vaisesika that ‘I’ is the abode 
of all knowledge suffers from this difficulty. So the abode of pro- 
duced knowledge must be different from ‘ I ’, and it must be inside 
the body. There is economy of thought in considering manas 
itself to be the abode of knowledge that is produced. Being 
the abode of knowledge it is also that of impressions. To say 
that it is the abode of produced knowledge is to hold that it: 
itself assumes the form of that knowledge. In this very fact 
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it is implied that it is not cit. If it were aV, then it would 
not be the abode of produced knowledge. Further the fact that 
knowledge is produced reveals the character of that knowledge. 
This knowledge cannot be caitanya^ because it is not enduring. 
Ir is a form of manas. In this sense it is called vrttijndna. 
Since it is a state of manas it is inert {jada). In this connection 
we may refer to the thinkers of Buddhism, Nydya~VaisestJ{a, 
and Mtmdmsd systems. They do not believe in knowledge as 
forming the essence of the self. What they call knowledge cor- 
responds to vrttijndna. We have seen how this knowledge is 
inert. From this point of view all these thinkers resemble 
materialists (cdrvdkas). 

In the dream state the external sense organs do not function. 
Then there is the function of manas with its impressions. 
The knowledge that is produced then is not memory. If it 
were memory, then it follows that in dream there is only know- 
ledge and no object. This position obliterates the actual dis- 
tinction between waking and dreaming. If a dream is nothing 
but memory, then it is the same as the waking state at that 
time when there is memory. Further to hold that there is only 
memory in the dream state denies the individuality of dream 
experience. Dreaming has a unique feature. It is quite different 
from waking though it resembles it. In dream there is the ex- 
perience of actual objects. So far as the actuality of the objects 
is concerned there is no difference between the objects of dream- 
ing and those of waking. In dreaming the knower experiences 
objects as he does in the waking state. When there is waking he 
realises the distinction between the dream objects and the objects 
of the waking state. The objects of dreaming are real so far as 
the dream goes. They are different from the objects of waking. 
So we must not judge them from the standpoint of waking. The 
dream experience grasps its object as it is, just as the experience 
of waking grasps its object. Both the types of knowledge are 
equally true. So both objects are equally real. The objects of 
dreaming do not belong to the external world. They are as 
internal as their knowledge is. So their material cause must be 
something internal. In dreaming there are three things to func- 
tion. They are the self, manas, and the impressions of previous 
experience. Of these three, the self is not me material cause of 
anything, and it does not cause the objects. Manas may be the 
cause. But it can only cause the objects through the impressions 
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that are in it. This is proved by the fact that a dreamer does 
not experience anything new that he has not experienced pre- 
viously in some manner or other. So the dream objects are 
produced by impressions; and they are perceived through the 
agency of manas. 

In the state of sleep even manas does not function. The self 
is then left to itself. The self is cit. It is self-conscious in all 
states. So there is self-consciousness even in sleep. Likewise 
there is the feeling of happiness occasioned by sleep. If there 
were no feeling of happiness in sleep, then nobody would go to 
sleep. Further there is also the consciousness of duration in sleep. 
This is the experience of all. This fact also is implied in the later 
memory that happens to the individual when there is waking. 
Every man who has a good sleep remembers after sleep that he 
slept happily for a length of time. We have seen how there is ‘I* 
in sleep. This means that during sleep there is self-consciousness. 
The experience of pleasure in sleep points to the ananda aspect of 
the self. The Nyaya-Vaisesikas say that the feeling of pleasure in 
sleep is only that of the absence of misery and not of positive 
pleasure. They are not correct. If what we call pleasure is the 
same as the absence of misery, then the form of the memory 
after sleep ought to be ‘I had no misery’. We have also to 
note that the feeling of the absence of misery is an inevitable 
consequence of the feeling of pleasure. But the reverse is not 
true. A piece of stone for instance has no misery and has no 
pleasure. So the memory of pleasure unconditionally points to 
actual pleasure in sleep. Obviously there is no pleasure derived 
from the experience of external things then. Further the feeling 
of pleasure is an aspect of self-consciousness. So it follows that 
the pleasure is an aspect of the self. So the self presented as 
‘ I ’ is in sleep, it knows itself, and it experiences its own 
pleasure. It is sacciddnanda. [Thus the sacciddnanda character 
of Brahman in Advaita is relegated to the world of the selves 
also in this system. Each self is a brahman. This is also the 
teaching of the Sruti, ' Brahmdni jwdssarvepi\ (All jtvas are 
brahmans).] 

There is also the consciousness of time during sleep. Each 
sleeper knows how long he slept. This would be impossible if 
there were no knowledge of duration in sleep. Time is external 
to the self. To hold that there is the knowledge of the external 
docs not in any way deny the character of sleep. It is supposed 
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by the thinkers, the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, the Mimamsakas, and 
Advaitins that to have knowledge of external entities is to have 
misery. They are not correct. Knowledge as such is not the 
cause of misery. It is the knowledge of inconvenience that 
causes misery. The Nyaya-Vaisesikas define pleasure as that 
which is felt to be convenient. They are correct. But it is a 
surprise how the same thinkers could say that knowledge as such 
is misery. One of their arguments for their proposition is that 
pleasure is as a rule preceded or followed by pain. Their argu- 
ment is not sound. We have of course experienced pleasure 
and pain as following each other; but this may be due to various 
other conditions. There is nothing to tell us that it is the very 
essence of them to follow each other. In fact the understanding of 
their nature reveals a different truth. Pleasure consists in know- 
ing a thing to be convenient. If the same knowledge continues or 
is followed by similar knowledge, then there is no reason why 
it should be regarded as necessarily being followed by pain. 
Further in so far as there is the thought of pleasure, there is 
no thought of misery. So the thought of pleasure is absolute 
in so far as it goes. In sleep there is pleasure because there is 
the thought of it. So thought as such is not opposed to plea- 
sure. And the idea that the thought of time brings about 
misery is not sound. We have also to note another point in 
this connection. As it will be noted, the conception of time is 
the very condition of thought. There is no thought that has no 
reference to time. Thought is not opposed to pleasure. So its 
condition, the conception of time, is not opposed to it. 

So far we have seen the scope of knowledge with reference 
to the various states of an individual life. Having the whole 
field of knowledge in mind we may divide it into two classes, 
(i) The knowledge caused by manas with or without the help of 
the external sense organs. (2) The knowledge that belongs to the 
very nature of the self. Corresponding to the Advaita termin- 
olo^, the former may be called vrtti-jndna and the latter svarupa- 
jndna. The former presents the objects of the senses — five 
external senses and manas. The latter presents the self and its 
properties and certain external objects. The former is generally 
correct though it is occasionally wrong. One generally knows 
a shell as shell. But under special circumstances, when one’s 
eye is defective, one may mistake a shell for silver. But the 
latter is as a rule true. Under all circumstances it grasps its 
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object as it is. For instance we may take the knowledge of 
the self as ‘I’. No man at any time nas any illusion about the 
^ I-ness ’ of ‘ F. None thinks that one is not one, i.e. ‘ I So the 
knowledge of ‘ F grasps ‘ F as it is. When once we have found 
this type of knowledge to be as a rule true, we may relegate to 
its field all knowledge that is as a rule true in the sense that it 
grasps its object as it is. In this connection we may mention 
the knowledge of pleasure, pain, fear, knowledge, and so on, 
which are the properties of manas. These things are not grasped 
when they are not there. No one thinks that one is happy 
when one is not so. Similarly one does not think that one has 
the knowledge of an external object when one does not really 
have it. So the knowledge of the entities that are mentioned 
is as a rule correct. On the basis of its invariable truth we 
may conclude that its origin is the same as that which is the 
origin of self-consciousness. If the origin of this knowledge 
is that of the knowledge only of the external objects, then the 
thorough-going distinction between the knowledge of the external 
objects and that of the self and so on would be meaningless. The 
same consideration shows how the Nyaya-Vaisesikas are wrong 
in viewing the self as revealed by the perception of manas. 
In sleep there is no manasy but the self is revealed. 

The fundamental character of the distinction between the 
two types of knowledge points to the fact that they are caused by 
the operation of different instruments. We have seen how the 
instrument of one type of knowledge consists in the six sense 
organs — five external and manas. The source of the other type 
of knowledge is different. The fact that it is the source of 
self-consciousness gives a clue to its nature. The instrument of 
self-consciousness must be an aspect of the self itself. It cannot 
be any thing else. To imply tnis idea it is called sa\si. This 
term literally means witness. It is witness because it witnesses 
all that happens to the self. 

So far we know that there are two types of knowledge, 
(i) The knowledge that is produced by the external senses and 
manas, (2) The knowledge that is produced by sahfi. We ob- 
serve the function of sa\fi in the whole of individual experience 
consisting of waking, dreaming and dreamless sleep. In the 
waking state the individual has the experience of particular 
objects. With regard to every experience we can observe the work 
of the two types of the organs. We may take for instance the 
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knowledge ‘I know this jar*. We may analyse it into its consti- 
tuents. In it ‘ r represents the idea of the self; ‘ know ’ the idea 
of knowledge, and being a verb in the present tense it stands for 
time; and ‘this’ presents the jar as a particular, and in doing so 
it refers to the spatial and temporal points, which it occupies, as 
well as to its distinction from the rest of the world. Of these 
ideas the idea of the particular jar alone is caused by the external 
sense organ and manas. The other ideas are not caused by them. 
This may be illustrated by taking the case of the idea of the self. 
It is evident that an external sense organ does not comprehend 
the self. Manas also is impotent to comprehend it. The know- 
ledge of the self comes prior to that of manas. This is illustrated 
by the experience, ‘ My manas *. If manas were to apprehend the 
self, then this experience would be impossible. From this it fol- 
lows that the self is evident to itself. As apprehending itself it is 
called sa}{fi. The same is the case with reference to the idea of 
knowledge. This idea is not caused by the external sense organs. 
Nor is it the work of manas. This may be explained by taking 
for instance the knowledge of a memory. Memory may be right 
or wrong. So it is the work of manas. But the knowledge 
of memory is, as a rule, right. So it is the work of sa){si. The 
knowledge produced by safest as apprehending even knowledge 
must be self-conscious. To hold that it is apprehended by 
another piece of knowledge is never to arrive at knowledge, 
since every piece of knowledge is to be apprehended by another 
piece of knowledge. Similar is the consideration with regard 
to the idea of time and space. This idea is correct even though 
the object in question is not real. Therefore it is produced by 
sakjst. We have to note a point with reference to the idea of 
the distinction of the object from the rest of the world. Though 
the distinction is given along with the object given, it has a 
reference to the rest of the world. The sense organ is in 
contact only with the particular object. It has nothing to do 
with the rest of the world. But unless there is the idea of the 
rest "of the world the distinction of the object from it cannot 
be apprehended. But along with the object its distinction is 
given. This means that the idea of the rest of the world also 
is given. It is obvious that it is caused neither by an external 
sense organ nor by manas. Therefore it is caused by sa\sl. It 
occurs only in a general manner so as to help the idea of 
distinction. This is why it is not very explicit. Thus the 
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knowledge, ‘I know this jar’ is caused by the combined activity 
of both sa\st and the other sense organs. Similar is the consi- 
deration with regard to all knowledge that generally occurs to 
a knower in the waking state. 

It may be noted that the same is the nature of the knowledge 
in the dream state of a knower. For instance the know- 
ledge, ‘ I know this to be so and so ’ may be taken. In dream 
the external sense organs do not function. Manas and safest 
function. The knowledge of the self and that of knowledge 
are caused by sal{si. The knowledge of the particular objects is 
caused by manas. The general idea of the other things from 
which the particular objects are different is also caused by sa\n. 
With reference to time and space a distinction is to be noted. In 
dream there is a reference to time as day or night; and to space 
as an extension. These ideas are caused by manas ^ because they 
are only the aspects of things. But the ideas of time and space 
on whose basis the thought of day, night or extension appears 
are of course caused by sa\sl. 

It is easy to understand the function of sakft during deep 
sleep. Sa\si is an aspect of the self. It is therefore always 
active. It is never at rest. It is there so far as the knower 
is there. In the state of sleep even the manas of the knower 
is at rest. He has then only the knowledge caused by saJ{st. 
So the function of sa\fi is a matter of direct observation during 
sleep. This is the experience of all. When it is said that there 
is no knowledge during sleep what is meant is that there is 
no knowledge of the external objects as caused by manas with 
or without the help of the external sense organs. Without 
realising this fact some thinkers hold wrongly that sleep is char- 
acterised by the complete absence of knowledge. The fact that 
there is knowledge caused by sa\st in sleep may be evidenced 
by taking for instance the memory, ‘ So long I slept quite 
happily* into consideration. This memory happens to the knower 
soon after sleep is over. Memory is impossible without the 
corresponding previous experience. In the present case the 
experience which forms the basis of memory must happen 
during sleep itself. In this memory ‘so long’ indicates 
time, ‘I’ indicates self, ‘slept’ indicates both time and sleep, 
and ‘quite happily’ stands for happiness. Unless there are the 
ideas of these things in sleep itself die memory would be impos- 
sible, These ideas in sleep must be caused by sa\fiy because 
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there is then nothing else to cause them. To deny the function of 
sdf{si during sleep is to deny the possibility of the later memory. 
So the state of sleep is not blank. Like the other two states it is 
a state of experience. Their difference is only this. While in 
the other states safest functions along with the other sense organs, 
during sleep it functions alone. 

So far it is determined that there are two types of knowledge, 
(i) The knowledge that is produced by manas with or without 
the co-operation of the external sense organs. And (2) the 
knowledge that is produced by sdJ^ft. Of them the former is 
true or false according to circumstances and the latter is, as a 
rule, true. In both cases true knowledge presents the object 
as it is. The nature of false knowledge will be considered 
later. So the possibility of knowledge is a test of the reality 
of the object. 

The Object of Knowledge is Necessarily Real 

Knowledge apprehends its object as ‘ is ’. An object * is ’ 
if it exists at a particular point of time and space. The know- 
ledge of a jar may be taken for instance. The bare jar devoid 
of its spatial and temporal references is never apprehended by 
knowledge. The jar is apprehended as ‘ is ’ and in oeing done so 
it is presented as existing at a particular time and space. At times 
the absence of a thing may be apprehended by knowledge, as 
‘There is not a jar’ and even then it is apprehended with its 
spatial and temporal relations. In the sense that an object 
apprehended by knowledge exists at a point of time and space 
the object must be regarded as real. So the object of knowledge is 
necessarily real. 

The Definition of The ReaT 

An object of knowledge is considered to be real because it is 
apprehended as existing at a point of time and space. Following 
the spirit of this consideration a real thing may be defined as 
that -which exists at a particular point of time and space. This 
definition of the real is fundamental in the sense that to define 
the real by its other characters presupposes that it exists at a 
point of time and space. Without admitting its existence at a 
point of time and space no other consideration can be had 
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with rcterence to the real thing. Following Buddhism it is possible 
to define a real thing as that which produces some other thing. 
But unless it is held that the thing exists it is impossible to 
hold that it produces some other thing. So the existence of a 
thing at a point of time and space characterises the reality of 
the thing, and on the basis of its existence any other definition 
of its reality may be formulated. 

To define the reality of a thing by its existence in time and 
space does not mean that it must, in order to be real, exist at 
all times and space. It is real if it exists at a point of time 
and space. A real thing may be eternal or non-eternal. In 
either case it is equally real, for in either case it exists at a 
point of time and space. In other words a real thing whether 
it is eternal or non-eternal is not that which does not exist in 
time and space. That which does not exist in time and space 
is unreal (asai). A hare-horn does not exist in time and space. 
It is unreal. Its absence is real. So we may conclude that what 
is presented by knowledge is real. It may be noted that by 
knowledge in this connection is meant right knowledge (prama). 
The nature of wrong knowledge will be considered later on. 

The Significance of Knowledge-object'Velation as Real 

In Advaita it is said that the relation between knowledge 
and its object is mithydy anirvacantya or ddhydsiha. It is 
wrong. Knowledge is not without object and object is real. 
This suggests that the relation between knowledge and object 
is also real. To know an object is the very essence of know- 
ledge. Likewise to be known by knowledge is the very essence 
of object. This means that there is a natural relation between 
the two. Without this relation they would be impossible. We 
can give any name to this relation. We may with convenience 
call it knowledge-objcct-relation. The essential point we have 
to note in this connection is that this relation is as much real 
as knowledge and object. On the basis of the supposition 
that the relation between knowledge and its object is impossible 
it is held by the Vijnana-vada that knowledge alone is real while 
the object is not. It is wrong. Without object knowledge 
cannot be given as being relative to object. If there is no object 
at all, then there is no reason why there is the thought of an 
object. A single piece of knowledge is different from the other 
pieces of the same because it is of a particular object which is 
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different from the other objects. If there are no objects at all, then 
the distinction between knowledge and knowledge cannot be had. 
If there is nothing objective, then it is not possible even to be 
conscious of knowledge. To be conscious of knowledge is to 
have the knowledge of knowledge. This means that knowledge is 
taken to be objective at least in so far as the consciousness is made 
possible. To regard anything as objective is impossible unless 
there is already a well defined conception of object. So without 
object knowledge is not; and the Vijhana-vada contradicts itself. 

The foregoing considerations show that it is the very nature 
of knowledge to present a real object without any condition. 
This fact leads us to the conception that knowledge is 
intrinsically true. 

The Truth of Knowledge is Not Conditioned^ 

Knowledge is intrinsically true. Its truth is not conditioned 
by anything external to it. If its truth were so conditioned, 
then the very fact of knowledge would have been impossible. 
We have noted that the very function of knowledge is to present 
that which is real. This means that it has an intrinsic capacity 
to do so. This capacity is no other than what is called truth. 
We can no longer persist in denying the intrinsic truth of 
knowledge, because in the very act of denial we are presuming 
that the knowledge of the denial at least is true by itself. To 
accept or reject this presumption is equally perilous to the denial. 

The Meaning of the Intrinsic Truth of Knowledge 

If knowledge by nature presents that which is real, then it 
inevitably follows that it presents its object as it is. From this 
point of view it may be called yathdrtha. For instance the 
knowledge, ‘This is a jar’ may be taken. The jar is in a parti- 
cular point of time and space and it has the property, ‘jarness’. 
It is so apprehended by knowledge and the knowledge is conse- 
quently called yathdrtha. It is this knowledge that is taken to 
be ^e. 

Under Special Conditions Knowledge becomes Untrue 
{Ayathdrtha) 

Under normal conditions knowledge is as a rule true. But 
under abnormal conditions it is not true. Having true know- 

^N.S.y 209-20; N.M., 130-40. 
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ledge in view we have so far concluded that knowledge is rela- 
tive to its object, that the object of knowledge is real and that 
the relation between knowledge and its object is also real. From 
all this it follows that knowledge appears only when the condi- 
tions both of itself and of the object are all right. The 
conditions of knowledge are the sense organs and so on; and the 
conditions of object are those that make the object correctly 
apprehended. In order to produce correct knowledge the sense 
organs and so on must be defectless, and in order to be correctly 
apprehended by knowledge the object must be in a position 
which enables the correct cipprehension of it. If there is 3ny 
defect in the sense organ, then the organ cannot produce correct 
knowledge. The colour blind eye cannot produce the correct 
knowledge of colour. If the object is too distant to come into pro- 
per contact with the respective sense organ, then it cannot be 
apprehended correctly. Defects in the sense organs and the in- 
convenient situation of the objects render the conditions of 
knowledge abnormal. Under these conditions the knowledge 
that is produced becomes incorrect. 

From these considerations it follows that the proper condi- 
tions of knowledge naturally give rise to correct knowledge and 
if the conditions are affected by any defect, then they give rise 
to incorrect knowledge. Just as there is no knowledge which 
is devoid of both truth and untruth there is no condition of 
knowledge which is devoid of both merit and defect. The 
conditions of knowledge in the normal sense are defectless. 

So far it has been explained how knowledge in order to be 
true does not require anything more than the natural cause of 
knowledge. For this reason the production of the truth of 
knowledge is called svatah. Under a particular circumstance 
knowledge may be untrue. The untruth of knowledge is caused 
by some condition such as the defect of a sense organ and so on. 
This condition is external to the natural cause of knowledge. 
A sense organ is by nature sound and a defect in it is external 
to it. For this reason the production of the untruth of know- 
ledge is called paratah. 

The consideration of the production of true or untrue know- 
ledge leads us to the question of the apprehension of know- 
ledge as true or untrue. 
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The Apprehension of the Truth of Knowledge 

It is already determined how the truth of knowledge does 
not originate from anything other than the entities that are 
responsible for the rise of knowledge. From this it follows 
that naturally the truth of knowledge is evidenced by knowledge 
itself and it does not require to be proved by anything external. 
We have observed two types of knowledge — the knowledge 
that is produced by the sense organs including manas and the 
knowledge produced by safest. And we have already noted how 
the former type of knowledge is apprehended by the latter and 
how the latter is self-luminous. The fact that the truth of 
knowledge is evidenced by knowledge itself needs to be under- 
stood in different senses with reference to these two types of 
knowledge. The knowledge produced by manas with or without 
the help of the external sense organs is apprehended by sd\ft. 
Sd\si does not apprehend the bare knowledge. Along with 
knowledge it also apprehends its truth. So whenever it appre- 
hends knowledge it apprehends it as true. The knowledge 
produced by sd\ft is self-luminous and so also its truth. So in 
the light of these considerations it is easy to see how the truth 
of knowledge does not require to be determined. So to talk of 
the determination of the truth of knowledge is not consistent 
with the nature of knowledge. 

In formulating this conclusion one point is to be made clear. 
The truth of knowledge does not require to be determined under 
normal circumstances. Under these circumstances we do not 
doubt the truth of knowledge when the knowledge happens to 
us. Immediately after the appearance of knowledge we have 
the activities that naturally follow the fact of knowledge. On 
meeting our friends we greet them. Immediately on meeting 
our elders we show them respect. On these occasions we do 
not sit leisurely deliberating over the truth of our perception 
and to regulate our course of action in accordance with our 
decision. The activities ‘ without-doubt ’ that follow the occurr- 
ence of knowledge clearly indicate the self-evident character of 
knowledge with its truth. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesikas hold that the truth of knowledge is 
determined by means of the consistency of the knowledge in 

a ucstion with the other intellectual activities and by means of 
le successfulness of the activities that follow the knowledge. 
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They are wrong. If consistency or successfulness is to determine 
the truth of knowledge, then what is it that determines the truth 
of the thought of consistency or successfulness? To accept some 
other consistency or successfulness as determining its truth never 
solves the problem, since the thought of the new consistency or 
successfulness needs to be determined. To hold that this thought 
is itself given as true invalidates the position that the truth of 
knowledge is determined by consistency or successfulness. This 
implies that the truth of knowledge is self-evident. 

The fact that sa}{si apprehends knowledge with its truth is 
only a general rule. It has some exceptions. Ui^der particular 
circumstances the truth of knowledge may be doubted. In this 
case saJ{si apprehends only the knowledge but not its truth. 
The truth of this knowledge needs to be determined by means 
of external agencies such as consistency and successfulness. In 
the conscious presence of these agencies sakji apprehends the 
truth of the knowledge. 

Under peculiar circumstances the knowledge in question 
may indecisively be determined as true. But this determination is 
nc-t the work of sa\sl. To hold that it is the work of sa\si is 
noi consistent with the nature of sa\si whose work is always 
correct. So the indecisive determination is the work of manas. 
In this case of knowledge sdJ{si comprehends only the knowledge 
and owing to the circumstances is indifferent towards its truth. 
For the same reason there is the indecisive determination of truth 
by manas. That the determination is indecisive is brought to light 
when the truth of knowledge is doubted on the basis of other 
considerations. This circumstance may be illustrated by means, 
of the following example. Suppose a person is told that there 
is water at a spot near by. Then he doubts if the information ia 
correct. Next he observes the effects of the presence of water 
such as cool air. He concludes that there is water. It may 
be supposed that he next somehow doubts the validity of his 
conclusion. He proposes to examine the thing. He goes to the 
spot where water was supposed to be. He perceives water. 
He drinks it. He gets satisfaction. Satisfaction is an aspect 
of happiness. It is enjoyed by sdl^st. This enjoyment consists 
in sd\sVs knowing the satisfaction. Since this knowledge is 
produced by sdl^sl there can be no doubt about its truth. From 
the truth of this knowledge it inevitably follows that the know- 
ledge of water is true and therefore that the water is real. 
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When once the truth of knowledge is determined by sa}{sty 
afterwards there can be no doubt regarding the truth of any of 
these experiences. The knowledge of water produced by infer- 
ence was first determined to be valid and subsequently its 
validity was doubted. This means that the validity of know- 
ledge was then determined by manas. Thus from the beginning- 
Irss time sakji has apprehended the unreliable determinations 
of manas. Therefore under particular circumstances sd\sl does 
not suddenly apprehend the truth of the knowledge produced by 
manas^ unless it is helped by the external means such as consist- 
ency. In any case we have to note that the truth of knowledge is 
always apprehended finally by sd\fi. That the truth of knowledge 
is apprehended by sdhft must be understood consistently with 
these ideas. Simply because consistency and successfulness help 
the apprehension of the truth of certain instances of knowledge 
one must not suppose that the apprehension of truth itself 
is conditioned by them. Consistency and successfulness remove 
the obstructions that stand in the way of sd\(is apprehending the 
truth. So in all cases truth is apprehended by sdhfi. For this 
reason the apprehension of the truth of knowledge is called svatah. 
No doubt the untruth of knowledge also is finally apprehended 
by sd\ft, but the fact that in apprehending untruth sd\fi neces- 
sarily requires the help of the absence of coherence and so on 
must not be forgotten. So sd}{si s apprehension of untruth is 
conditioned by the absence of coherence and so on. For this 
reason the apprehension of untruth is called paratah. 

In closing this topic a point may be noted. In Advaita it is 
said that the truth of a certain piece of knowledge may be deter- 
mined at the present time, but there is no guarantee that the 
knowledge will not be sublated at a future time. This kind of 
argument involves self-contradiction, because the argument must 
be based upon the determination that at least the thought of the 
doubt is true. If every thing is doubted, then there is no reason 
why the fact of doubt itself is not doubted. If it is doubted, 
then there is no argument, because the doubt is illegitimate. 

So far we have seen that knowledge is naturally true and 
it is normally given as true. By true knowledge we meant that 
which presents the object as it is. This explains that know- 
ledge is the only key to the world of objects. So in under- 
standing the world of objects we have first to note the details 
of true knowledge. The true knowledge is called pramd, and 
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to indicate that this knowledge alone is the key to the objective 
world and that the world presented by true knowledge is real, 
the world of objects is called prameya. 

The self-evident character of knowledge and its truth, and 
the reality of its object are better understood by a correct idea 
of wrong knowledge and the nature of its object. 


WRONG KNOWLEDGE (BHRANTl) 

Wrong knowledge is called bhranti. It is better understood 
by considering how it is contrasted with right knowledge. The 
following is a typical instance of bhranti. There is a shell. A 
person mistakes it for silver. His mistake is embodied in the 
judgment, This is silver*. Under normal circumstance he 
ought to have the judgment, ‘This is a shell*. Owing to some 
mistake or other he has the judgment, ‘This is silver* in place 
of This is a shell *. Of these the latter is correct and the former 
wrong. The latter is correct because it presents the object as 
it is. The object that is presented is a shell, and the knowledge 
presents it as a shell. The former is wrong because it presents 
the object as it is not. The given object is only a shell and it is 
not silver and the knowledge in presenting it as silver presents 
it (the shell) as it is not. 

The analysis of the two kinds of judgment, right and wrong, 
gives us the notion of truth and error. Truth is the property 
of that knowledge which presents the object as it is. Objects 
of experience are of two kinds — positive and negative. The 
objects such as a jar are positive and the absence of these objects 
is negative. That is positive which is apprehended at the very 
first instance of its apprehension as existent. A negative thing 
is apprehended at the very first instance of its apprehension as 
non-existent. Correct knowledge at the first instance, pre- 
sents the positive as existent and the negative as non-existent, 
and wrong knowledge, at the first instance, presents the 
positive as non-existent and the negative as existent. The case 
of wrong knowledge may be illustrated as follows. Taking for 
example the wrong knowledge, ‘This is silver’ what is presented 
here is silver and it is in fact non-existent; but it is presented 
as existent. What is really given is only a shell. It is of course 
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existent; but in the presentation of silver it is implicitly taken 
to be non-existent. So in this judgment the non-existent is taken 
to be existent and the existent is taken to be non-existent, and 
therefore the judgment is wrong. 

One important implication of this explanation of hhr^ti is 
that hhranti presupposes the reality of the objective world. For 
if nothing is real, then there would be no occasion for hhrdnti 
at all. This means that the doctrines of asatkhydti, dtma\hydti 
and anirvacaniyaJ^hydti are wrong, because they aim at negating 
the very presupposition of bhvdntt. The truth of this observa- 
tion is further substantiated by the following considerations. 

Wrong knowledge for instance, ‘This is silver does not 
occur to one who has not the saihs}(ara of silver. To have the 
samskara of silver is not possible unless there is previously a right 
experience of silver. Further the wrong knowledge, ‘This is 
silver ’ does not occur to one who has not perceived some quality 
of the shell that is similar to the quality of silver. Shining is 
this quality. It is a quality of those things that shine. Both 
shell and silver have shining. Unless the percipient sees the 
shining of the shell, his samskara of silver is not kindled. 
Further the person who has not seen the ‘ this aspect of the 
shell cannot have the knowledge, ‘ This is silver . Further the 
knowledge, ‘This is silver’ presupposes the noiyapprehension 
of the shell as shell though the shell is seen as ‘ this ’ having the 
quality, shining. The cause of this non-apprehension may lie 
sometimes in the percipient himself or sometimes in the object 
itself or sometimes in both. In the present case the defective eye- 
sight of the percipient may be responsible for the knowledge. If 
his sight were defectless, then he ought to have the knowledge, 
‘This is a shell’. Owing to the defect, he apprehends the 
shell only as ‘ this ’ having shining but not as a shell. On account 
of the apprehension of shining, his samskara of silver is kindled. 
That only the samskara of silver is kindled but not the samskara 
of some other shining thing is due to his particular adrsta or 
karma. With the influence of this samskara there is finally 
the knowledge ‘This is silver’. So the presuppositions of this 
knowledge are the samskara and, with it, the right experience of 
silver, the right experience of shining, the right experience ^ 
shell as ‘this’ and the non-apprehension of the shell as shell. 
Further though, ‘This is silver’ is wrong, it is not objectless. 
As it is caused by the eye, which is in contact with the shell, its 
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object is the shell itself. The shell is real as a shell; but as it is 
presented by this knowledge i.e. as silver it is unreal. Simi- 
lar is the explanation of any other instance of wrong knowledge. 
To imply all that is explained this theory of wrong knowledge is 
called abhinavanyathakhyati. This expression means anyatha- 
\hydti in a novel form. Anyathdbjiydti presents the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika explanation of wrong knowledge. Two ideas are 
presented in this explanation, (i) That which is presented by 
wrong knowledge is not given; and (2) That which is presented 
by wrong knowledge has its existence somewhere else. Accord- 
ing to abhmavdnyathdXhydti^ the second idea, that which is pre- 
sented by wrong knowledge has its existence elsewhere, is rejected 
on the ground that it is irrelevant to the fact of wrong know- 
ledge and the first idea, that what is presented by wrong 
knowledge is not given, is retained. 

If the significance of this position is rightly understood, it is 
easy to see how the recognition of this position is fundamental 
to any other explanation of wrong knowledge. With a view ta 
illustrate this point, the several explanations of wrong knowledge 
presented so far by the previous thinkers may be examined. 

The Madhyamika starts from the idea that the thing, say 
silver, presented by wrong knowledge does not exist and in the 
interest of Sunyavada concludes from this that all that is pre- 
sented by wrong knowledge including ‘this’ in its relation to 
space and time is unreal. For this reason he calls wrong know- 
ledge asathhydti. His idea is that if some one of the things that 
are presented by wrong knowledge is unreal, then all that is pre- 
sented is unreal. The previous analysis of the presuppositions 
of wrong knowledge clearly shows how this is a wrong idea 
and how wrong knowledge necessarily presupposes the right 
experience of real things. Further even the Madhyamika has 
to admit that what appears in illusion is presented as real at 
least in so far as the illusion continues. This is to admit tacitly 
that wrong knowledge presents the non-existent as existent and 
the existent as non-existent. 

The Vijnanavadin holds that what we see in illusion is only 
the idea of silver and this idea for the time being appears to be 
an outside entity and to imply this position he calls wrong 
knowledge dtmahhydti. This is to admit that which is unreal 
is presented as real in illusion, for idea as an outside entity is 
unreal and it is given in illusion as real. 
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The position of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas is as follows: ‘The 
unreal cannot be seen, so the thing that is presented in illusion 
is not unreal. This means that the thing presented is real. But 
the thing presented, say silver, is not at the place occupied by 
the shell. This means that it must be elsewhere, say, in the 
silver shop.’ With reference to this explanation also, it may be 
seen that the silver as presented at the place of the shell is 
unreal, and it is presented as real by the wrong knowledge. 

Prabhakara denies wrong knowledge and holds that every 
piece of knowledge is faithful to the object as it is given. Yet 
he has to account for the usage (vyavahard) of illusion. The 
following is his explanation : ‘ The knowledge that is said to 
be wrong really consists of two instances of knowledge. Taking 
for example ‘ This is silver ’ it may be seen that ‘ this ’ is pre- 
sented and ‘silver’ is remembered. ‘This’ is perception and 
‘ silver ’ is memory. So they are different instances of knowledge. 
But owing to something wrong in the percipient, the difference 
between them is not apprehended. On account of this omission, 
there is the wrong usage “This is silver’’.’ Against this 
view, it may be noted that every usage, as a rule, presupposes 
the corresponding idea. If the idea is wrong, then the 
usage is wrong and if it is right, then usage is right. If ‘This 
is silver’ is a wrong usage, then it necessarily follows that the 
knowledge which causes it is wrong. Unless the two instances 
of knowledge that ‘This is silver’ is said to involve are appre- 
hended as identical, there cannot be the usage ‘This is silver’. 
If so it must be noted that the two instances of knowledge are un- 
real as identical and their unreal identity is presented as real by 
the knowledge that causes the wrong usage ‘This is silver’. 

The position of Advaita is this. The silver that is presented 
by wrong knowledge is not real, because it is sublated. It is 
not unreal, because it is known. Therefore it is sadasadvi- 
lalysana. Against this position it may be noted that the silver 
that is sadasadvila\sana is unreal as normal silver; but it is 
presented as normal by the wrong knowledge, ‘This is silver’. 

The position of Visistadvaita is this. ‘The so-called wrong 
knowledge presents silver in the place of a shell, because of the 
similarity between the two, a shell and silver. Similarity 
implies actual presence of the thing that is similar. That silver 
is similar to a shell means that there is silver in the shell. In the 
case of the so-called wrong knowledge the defective sense-organ 
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of the percipient apprehends only silver but not the shell and 
there follows the knowledge ‘This is silver’. This knowledge is 
true, because that which it presents is actually given. But the 
silver that is presented is not practically useful and for this reason 
the knowledge is called wrong. The knowledge ‘ This is a shell ’ 
is right, because the shell that is presented is useful as a shell 
Against this view it may be noted that the silver that is presented 
by wrong knowledge is unreal as useful, but it is presented as 
useful. 

So the fact that wrong knowledge presents the unreal as 
real and the real as unreal is implicit in the very conception of 
wrong knowledge. It has also been explained how wrong 
knowledge necessarily presupposes the correct knowledge of the 
things that make wrong knowledge possible. 

RIGHT KNOWLEDGE (PRAM A) 

So far, it is explained that knowledge by nature grasps us 
object as it is, and that it goes wrong if there is anything wrong 
in its conditions. We may now explain pramd as that knowledge 
which grasps its object as it is. From this point of view it is 
called yathdrtha jndna. Pramd as yathdrtha is definite and it is 
different from doubt and wrong knowledge. 

The fact that pramd grasps its object as it is, implies that 
the instrument by which it is produced also grasps the object 
as it is. Just as pramd is yathdrtha, its proximate cause also is 
yathdrtha. In the previous philosophies we are told that pramd 
is the knowledge caused by pramdna. The primary meaning 
of pramd cannot be anything other than the knowledge that 
grasps its object as it is. This explanation is consistent with 
the fact that the truth of knowledge is svatah. To define 
pramd in any other manner cannot be consistent with this fact. 
To prove this point we may examine the Advaita definition that 
pramd is the knowledge of an object which is not sublated. 
A definition helps the knowledge of the thing defined. The 
knowledge of the thing defined presupposes that of the defini- 
tion. So according to Advaita definition we have first to know 
that the object of the knowledge in question is not sublated, 
and then we may consider the knowledge to be pramd because 
its object is not sublated. But this position makes the apprehen- 
sion of the truth of knowledge paratah, because the apprehension 
of the truth, according to this definition, is conditioned by the 
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determination that the object, in question, is not sublated. That 
the object is not sublated follows from the fact that knowledge 
is pramdy but it does not condition the truth of knowledge. 

To say that pramd grasps its object as it is is only a re- 
statement of the fact that truth is svatah. It simply stands for 
the idea that if knowledge is true, then it grasps its object as 
it is. So in this case we do not start from the idea that 
knowledge grasps the object as it is and then arrive at the 

notion that the knowledge is pramd. On the strength of the 

fact that truth is svatah we have the idea that the knowledge, 
in question, is true and this means that the knowledge grasps the 
object as it is. 

In defence of Advaita, it may be said that to say that pramd 
is the knowledge of an object that is not sublated is a restate- 
ment of the fact that truth is svatah. But it is irrelevant. The 
function of knowledge is to present its object. To say that 
it is true is to admit that it presents its object as it is. It 

does not imply any other character of the object. So to 

define pramd by the unsublated character of the object is un- 
warranted, Further to explain pramd as yathdrtha has no signi- 
ficance in Advaita. Advaita believes in two types of objects, 
vydvahdrif{a and prdtibhasika. Supposing that knowledge grasps 
the vydvahdrika as vydvahariha and the pr'dtibhdsika as prdti- 
bhdsii{a we have to admit that it is true. But according to 
Advaita, at the time of knowledge, the object is not known as 
vydvahdrif{a or prdtibhdsiba. That the object is cither is only a 
later determination. The prdtibhdsil^a is that which is sublated 
by the knowledge that occur,> to the beings like ourselves; and 
the vydvahdri\a is that which is sublated by the knowledge that 
apprehends Brahman as af{handa. It is obvious that no know- 
ledge apprehends its object either as prdiibhdsi^a or as vydva- 
hdrika and there can be no knowledge that can be regarded as 
yathdrtha. Further, even granting the validity of the Advaita 
definition of pramd as that knowledge the object of which is not 
sublated one sees that it is inconsistent with the main position 
of Advaita. According to Advaita there is no object that is not 
sublated and consistently with this position there can be no 
pramd in this system. Further that the prdtibhdsika and vydva- 
vahdrika are sublated needs a careful examination. If the prdti- 
hhasika is really an object, then it cannot be sublated and if it 
is sublated, then it cannot be an object. By sublation Advaita 
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means complete disappearance of the object in view. This is 
inconsistent with experience. There is nothing that disappears 
completely if anything is really given. A given thing can only 
be destroyed, and when it is destroyed there still subsist some 
traces of it. A jar may be destroyed but still there subsist the 
parts of it. So, that there is pratibhasi^a and that it is sublated 
are unwarranted. Similarly that something is vyavahariba be- 
cause it is sublated by the knowledge that Brahman is a}(handa 
is only an assumption. We have seen that Brahman is a^^handa 
cannot be justified. Even supposing that it is justified and it is 
real, there can be no knowledge of it. If there can be the 
knowledge of it, then Brahman ceases to be at{^handa because 
as the object of knowledge Brahman is mithyd according to 
Advaita. If the knowledge of Brahman as a\handa is not 
justified, then that this knowledge sublates something and this 
something is vydvaharil^a can never be justified. So the Advaita 
distinctions as pciramcirthiba^ vydvahdrika and prdtibhdsiJ^a are 
not valid and the definition of pramd based on these distinctions 
is not correct. To deny pramd as such is impossible because 
the denial itself presupposes that the knowledge of the denial 
is true. Further that the vydvahdri\a is sublated by the know- 
ledge of Brahman as af^handa is inconsistent with the Advaita 
position that prdmdnya is svatah. According to this position 
the truth of the knowledge of an object is revealed by sdl{si and 
truth is the property of knowledge the object of which is not 
sublated. So the theory that the object of knowledge is vydva- 
vahdril^ci makes the conception of pramdy the conception of 
pramd na, the doctrine of prdmdnya as being svatah^ and with 
them the conception of the Veda and Vedanta impossible. If 
pramd cannot be explained, there can be no conception of pra- 
mdna because pramdna is said to be the proximate cause of pramd. 
Without pramd and pramdna there can be no problem of prd- 
mdnya (truth). Without them the Veda as pramdna and Vedanta 
as philosophy lose their significance. 

Similarly the Visistadvaita definition of pramd, namely, 
knowledge which is consistent with the usage as it is, can at 
best be a description of pramd and it does not bring out the 
essence of pramd. One obvious defect in it is that it presupposes 
the correct knowledge of the usage as it is. This means that 
the definition of pramd presupposes the knowledge of pramd. 
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The Meaning of Prama as Yathartha 

In the light of the foregoing considerations it can be seen 
how the essence of prama consists in the knowledge being 
yathartha. Prama as yathartha means that it apprehends its object 
as it is. Whatever the other forms of an object may be, it is 
primarily real (sat). That an object is a jar or something else 
is only an expression of that it is real. The knowledge, ‘This 
is a jar or a pillar’, involves the recognition that it is real. Unless 
it is recognised as real it cannot be apprehended as a jar or a 
pillar. So, that prama is yathartha medns that prama is the 
knowledge that apprehends its object as real and the object is 
in fact real. One important implication of this position is that 
the object of prama can never be sublated, and this means that 
the Advaita position that the object of prama is mithya is un- 
warranted. (In contrast with the position that prama is the 
knowledge that apprehends the real as real, bhranti is defined 
as that knowledge which apprehends the real as unreal and the 
unreal as real.) 

Prama is Pramana 

So the essence of prama consists in grasping its object as it 
is. In this sense it is called yathartha. The prama of all finite 
knowers is in some sense or other produced. So each instance of 
prama presupposes the operation of some instrument. There 
may be many things to bring about prama. Among them the 
proximate one is regarded as the instrument of prama. It is 
called \arana or sddhana. A sadhana is that in the absence of 
which Aere is no production of the effect even though the other 
conditions are there and with the presence of which there is the 
production if there is no obstruction. Most of the previous 
thinkers hold that the proximate cause of prama is pramana. 
They regard prama as the result of the operation of pramana. 
Prama is not pramana in their view. Their position is not true 
to the nature of prama. We have seen how the true nature 
of prama consists in grasping its object as it is. Something is 
considered to be the instrument of prama because like prama 
it also grasps the object as it is. For this reason it is called 
pramana. So it is the fact that an instrument of prama grasps 
its object as it is that is responsible for its being regarded as 
pramana. It is pramana, because it is yathartha. For the same 
reason prama also must be regarded as pramana. 
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PRAMANA 

Following the previous considerations, we can define pra- 
mana as yathartha. Pramana is that which grasps its object 
as it is. An object is so called because it is grasped by pramd. 
Both pramd and its instrument are seen to grasp the same object. 
The instrument is viewed as grasping the object, because it 
generates the pramd that grasps the same. So grasping the 
object is immediate in the case of pramd, and mediate in the 
case of the instrument. If yathartha is pramana, then it in- 
evitably follows that pramd is pramana in the sense of its being 
immediate, and its instrument is pramana because it generates 
pramdna knowledge. The definitions of the previous thinkers 
suffer from the defect that they all exclude pramd from the field 
of pramdna. 

So both pramd and its instrument are pramdna. The former is 
immediate. The latter is mediate. To indicate this distinction 
the former is called \evalapramdna, and the latter anupramdna. 

Kevalapramdna 

Pramd is kevalapramdna.^ There are different kinds of 
pramd. They are the pramd that is produced by sdkfi including 
self-consciousness, the pramd that is produced by manas with 
or without the help of the external sense organs, and the pramd 
produced by anumdna and dgama. 

Anupramdna 

Anupramdna is the proximate cause of \evalapramdna. 
There are three kinds of anupramdna. They are pratya\sa, 
anumdna and dgama. Pratyaksa generally grasps a few objects 
that are near, present and not separated. Anumdna grasps the 
objects that are distant, past, future and separated. And dgama 
grasps independently all objects including even the transcendent 
{atindriyd). 

^ According to this system there are four types of \evalapramdna 
belonging respectively to Ua, La\sml, yogin and ayogin. An ayogin 
is a being like ourselves. Only the kevalapramdna of an ayogin is- 
considered in this work. For details see P.L.T. 2-4; 16-17. 
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PRATYAKSA 

Fratya}{sa is a defectless sense organ (jndriyd). There are 
seven sense organs. They are the five external sense organs, 
mctnas and safest. Of them the first six are external to the self. 
Sakji is the very nature of the self. The external sense organs 
produce knowledge in the real sense of the term, production. 
Sdl(si does not produce knowledge. The knowledge that results 
from the operation of sdJ{st forms the very nature of the self. 
This knowledge is caitanya. It is eternal, because it is the very 
essence of the self. It is not produced. It is only made manifest 
by sdl{st. Otherwise it is in a state of non-manifestation. 

The objects of sdl^fi are the self, knowledge produced by 
manas, space, time, pleasure, pain, fear and so on. Each knower 
has his own sdJ{st. Sdf{fi is as a rule pramdna. The knowledge 
that results from it also is as a rule pramdna. Sdf{si is self- 
evident. Its truth also is self-evident. As an instrument of 
knowledge it is established by the fact that the knowledge that 
belongs to the nature of the self is at times non-manifest and 
requires an instrumental cause to make it manifest. In sleep 
the self enjoys the natural bliss. In the waking state this enjoy- 
ment is non-manifest. Its manifestation in sleep presupposes 
the operation of some instrument. The instrument is safest. 

Manas is a sense organ as well as the abode of vrtti know- 
ledge. It helps the external sense organs in generating the 
knowledge of their objects. This is clear by the fact that the 
mere contact between a sense organ and its object does not 
produce knowledge. If the sense is backed up by attention, then 
there is knowledge. This attention is the operation of manas. 
The knowledge that is produced by the sense organs must have 
an abode. We have seen how the self is not the abode, but 
manas. When the knowledge ceases to be it leaves its im- 
pression in manas. This impression is called sams\dra. With 
the help of this sams\dra manas generates the knowledge called 
remembrance. Just as the knowledge produced by an external 
sense organ is pratyal^sa, remembrance produced by manas is 
also pratyahja. The previous thinkers ignore this point. There 
is a great controversy in the previous systems about the inclu- 
sion of remembrance in pramd. It was originated by the 
Buddhists. They said that remembrance is the result of 
imagination {vif{alpa)y and therefore not pramd. The Nyaya- 
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Vaisesikas definitely excluded it from the sphere of pramd. 
The Prabhakaras also held that pramd is necessarily different 
from remembrance. Kumarila and following him Advaita 
consider pramd to be the knowledge of a novel object. Their 
idea is that the object of memory is not novel and therefore 
memory is not pramd. Against these thoughts we have to note 
the following points. Pramd is yathdrtha. We have seen that 
memory is also yathdrtha. It grasps its object as it is. There- 
fore it is pramd. The object of pramd may not be novel. So 
memory, even though it grasps an object that is already known, 
can be pramd. If we insist on the novelty of the object of 
pramdy even then it is not difficult to see how the object of 
memory is novel. Memory grasps its object as something that 
was. This was not the manner in which the original know- 
ledge grasped the same object. It grasped the object only as 
something that is. Now the whole thing is grasped as past by 
memory. ' Pastness ’ is a novel property. It qualifies the object 
and makes it as novel as the gbject of any other pramd. So 
even as the knowledge of a novel object memory is pramd. 

Manas is inert. The knowledge it produces is also inert. 
Neither is self-evident. Both are illumined by safest. Manas is 
also the abode of the various other things, such as the pleasure 
derived from the worldly things, pain, fear, courage, desire and 
so on. All these things are perceived by sdl{fi. 

The external sense organs arc five. They are the eye (cal^sus), 
the ear (srotra), the nose (ghrdna)y the tongue (rasana), and the 
organ of touch (tvaf(). Each has its own object. Each produces 
the knowledge of its object only when it is in contact with it. 
Naiyayikas, Vaisesikas, Mimamsakas, and Advaitins define the 
relation between a sense organ and its object in various manners. 
All their views are beside the mark. If a sense organ is near 
enough to perceive its object, then there is the knowledge of die 
object. The relation which is characterised by the nearness which 
is useful in giving rise to knowledge is neither samyoga nor any 
other relation. To indicate this idea it is called pratydsattl. 

The external sense organs and manas are inert. They 
are eternal in their subtle form. They are fed by aham^dra and 
the five elements (hhutas). In each sense organ there is the 
presence of the five bhutas. The Nyaya-Vaisesikas hold that 
of the five sense organs each is the product of that element whose 
oeculiar aualitv it ?rasDS. Thev are not correct. If a thing 
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manifests a particular property of some other thing, then it does 
not follow that it is of the nature of the latter. Water manifests 
the odour of a piece of skin. But it does not belong to the 
element to which the skin belongs. Table salt manifests the 
taste of other things. But it does not follow that the salt is 
of the same nature of the things whose taste it manifests. 

The knowledge of an external object appears when there is 
the relation between the self and manas, manas and the 
external sense organ, . and the external sense organ and the 
object. Owing to the relation between an external sense organ 
and its object when the sense organ is in relation to manas there 
is produced the knowledge of the object in manas. This know- 
ledge reveals the object and itself is illumined by sahjj. 

The antah\arana in Advaita corresponds to manas. Antah- 
\arana is supposed to go to the object itself through the sense 
organ that is in contact with its object. The supposition is 
not supported by the law of economy of thought. Knowledge 
can be explained without attributing any movement to manas. 
Advaita attributes movement to manas {antahharand) because 
otherwise it cannot account for the identity of pramana caitanya 
and visaya caitanya., which it supposes to be pratya\sa know- 
ledge. Its view of pratya\sa knowledge is wrong. Pratyaksa 
knowledge is a vrtti of manas. Pratya\sa is not caitanya unless 
it is generated by sa\fi. To hold that pratya\sa is the identity of 
caitanya is not consistent with the view that cit is a\handa. 
In explaining pratya\sa as cit Advaita has inevitably to hold that 
cit is manifested under special circumstances. This means that 
cit has two states — the non-manifested and the manifested; and 
this sublates the fact that cit is ahhanda. 

We have already seen how there can be nothing that is pro- 
pertiless. Every object of knowledge is qualified {savisesa). So at 
all stages pratyahja is determinate (savi}{alpa\d). It can be ex- 
pressed in the form ‘This is so and so*. The Prabhakaras and 
following them the Visistadvaitins believe that at the first instance 
pratyaksa has no reference to the things other than the object 
of pratyaksa\ and at the succeeding instances it refers to other 
things. On this ground they hold the pratya\sa at the first 
instance to be indeterminate {nirvikalpaka) and at the suc- 
ceeding instances to be determinate. They are wrong. At all 
stages the object of knowledge is a particular and it is grasped 
as a particular. Unless there is a reference to other things a 
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thing cannot be grasped as a particular. From this it follows 
that there is no indeterminate pratya}{sa at all. The Buddhists 
and following them the Nyaya-Vaisesikas hold that the 
pratya\sa of an unqualified entity is mrvikalpa\a and it is the 
basis of savi1{alpat{a. Both are wrong. This is clear from the 

fact that at no time the object of knowledge is an unqualified 

entity. Advaita also holds that the pratya\sa of an unqualified 

entity is nirvi\alpa\a. It illustrates its view by the knowledge 

produced by the statement ‘This is the same man whom you 
saw before’ made to one who actually sees the man in question. 
It considers this knowledge to be of pure identity that is inde- 
pendent of time relations, past and present. This is incorrect. 
There is no knowledge that does not refer to time. An object 
of knowledge is always grasped as referring to some time-rela- 
tion. Further Advaita supposes that the intention of the state- 
ment ‘This is the same man you saw before’ is to give an 
idea of pure identity. It is not correct. The man who makes 
the statement naturally wants to say that the man who is seen 
at the present time is identical with the man who was seen at 
a past time. If he were to mean the pure identity of the man 
in question, there is absolutely no necessity for making this 
statement. In fact nobody wants to express pure identity. For 
pure identity is the self-identity of the man. It is ever there 
so long as there is the man. Further to see how the present 
man is identical with the past man, we may reduce the state- 
ment, ‘This is the same man you saw before’ to ‘This is that’ 
and consider the implications of ‘this’ and ‘that’. ‘That’ 
does not merely mean a particular time-relation, but it also means 
the pastness of this relation. So the whole meaning of ‘ that ’ 
is that the man, in question had a particular time-relation 
Similarly ‘this’ does not merely mean a particular time-relation, 
but it also means presentness of this relation. The pastness of 
the past relation is present, because it lives in the present. So 
the identity of ‘this’ and ‘that’ i.e. the identity of the present 
man with the past man is quite possible. This means that 
Advaita is wrong in abandoning this meaning and in accepting 
pure identity as the meaning of the statement.^ So the nirvi^al- 
pa}{a of Advaita cannot be justified and pratya\sa is, as a rule, 
saviXalpa\a. 


^T.D.T., 28. 
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In order to produce pratya^sa-prama the external sense 
organs and manas must be defectless. If there is any defect in 
them the knowledge they produce is wrong. Likewise the object 
of a sense organ must be in a favourable position. The unfavour- 
able position of the object may be regarded as its defect. So 
in order to enable its knowledge it should also be defectless. 
Further the relation (pratyasatti) of a sense organ and its object 
is a necessary condition of pratyahsa-prama. From the stand- 
point of the importance of this relation pratya^sa may be defined 
as the relation between a defectless sense organ and a defectlcss 
object. 

The Jainas hold pratyaXsa knowledge to be mediate, because 
it is mediated by the sense organs. They are not correct. The 
sense organs only cause knowledge. They do not come between 
knowledge and its object. The knowledge directly reveals the 
object. The relation between knowledge and its object is always 
immediate. But what we call pratyakja knowledge is distinct 
from the other kinds of knowledge because it is clear, vivid and 
definite. 

Pratya\sa knowledge is the basis of all mental activities. It 
gives the data on the basis of which alone other types of know- 
ledge can be had. So the truth of pratya\sa knowledge cannot 
be sublated by the other kinds of knowledge. If pratya\sa 
sublatcs the other kinds of knowledge, then they are wrong. It 
is true that, at times, what is called pratya\sa is wrong. A 
wrong pratya\sa is caused by the abnormal conditions of know- 
ledge. There are two varieties of wrong pratya\sa. They may 
be illustrated respectively b v : (i) ‘This is silver’ and (2) ‘The 
moon has only about hair a foot diameter ’. The former is 
removed by the correct knowledge of the shell. But the latter 
is not removed even though we have learnt by astronomical 
science that the moon is a very huge body. The former is due 
to something wrong in the subjective conditions of knowledge. 
So when the condition is all right it ceases to be. The latter is 
due to the enormpus distance by which the moon is removed 
from the percipient. The distance can never be removed for the 
percipient so long as he is on the earth. So the wrong pratyakja 
can never cease to be. We must not suppose that this pratya\sa 
is at least theoretically sublated by the astronomical science 
which is nothing but reasoning and therefore that under some 
conditions reasoning is stronger than pratya\sa. If we care- 
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fully analyse the source of this reasoning we do find out how 
the whole process of reasoning rests at some stage or other 
on a fratya\sa whose validity is admitted. Without this 
fratya\sa there is no reasoning. Therefore though in the 
present case pratya\sa seems to be sublated by reasoning, wo 
have to understand that it is not reason by itself that sublates 
pratya\sa but it is the original pratya}{sa through the reasoning. 
So pratya\sa has unconditioned priority to all the other kinds oi 
knowledge. In this sense it is called upaftvya pramana} Anu- 
7 nana and agama are dependent on it. They are called upa'fivi\a. 

ANUMANA 

Anumana is a defectless proof (hetti). Hetu, yu\ti^ linga, and 
vyapya mean the same thing. In the very idea of these things 
there is involved the idea that hetu is along with its sadhya (the 
proved). Having this idea in mind, we may describe anumana 
as the hetu which is along with its sadhya. From this it 
follows that the togetherness of hetu and sadhya is the neces- 
sary condition of anumana. The togetherness is called saha- 
carya. As a condition of anumana it is called vyapti. The 
reason for sdhacarya may be anything. It may be the causal 
relation between hetu and sadhya,, or it may be something else. 
In all cases sahacarya is vyapti. To say that there is sahacarya 
between a hetu and a sadhya means that without the latter the 
former is not. In this sense sahacarya is also called avinabhava. 

It is possible to hold , that there are two kinds of vyapti, 
anvaya and vyatireha, Anvaya is between hetu and sadha, 
Vyatire\a is between the absence of sadhya and the absence 
of hetu. Of the two, vyatireka by itself is useless for anu- 
mana. In every case of anumana we have to obtain the know- 
ledge of sadhya from the knowledge of hetu. To have this 
knowledge we require only the knowledge of sahacarya between 
hetu and sadhya. Without this knowledge even though we 
have the knowledge of the vyatireJ^a vyapti, we do not have the 
knowledge of the sadhya from that of the hetu. So vyatire\a 
vyapti is useless independently of anvaya vyapti. But it may be 
useful in so far as it helps the formation of anvaya vyapti. 

On the basis of vyatire\a vyapti the Nyaya-Vaisesikas hold 
that there is a separate class of anumana called \evala vyatire\i. 

^N.M. 104-110. 
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For instance they cite the anumdna, ‘The living bodies have 
souls, because they exhibit life activities. The body that has 
no soul does not exhibit life activities, for instance a piece of 
stone.’ Against their position we may note that as \evala vyati- 
rt\i this anumdna is not possible. For in this anumdna we have 
to obtain the knowledge that the living bodies have souls from the 
knowledge that they exhibit life activities. For this we require 
the vydpti between the fact that the bodies exhibit life activities 
and the fact that they have souls. This is anvaya. Without this 
there is no anumdna. The same anumdna becomes possible if 
we make use of the vyatireJ^a vydpti in forming anvaya vydpti,^ 

The following is how the knowledge of anvaya is obtained 
from that of vyatireJ^a. There is vydpti between life activity and 
the existence of soul in the body. In other words life activity 
has sdhacarya with the existence of soul in the body, because 
it is the absence of the absence that follows from the absence 
of the existence of soul in the body. If we suppose that there 
is no existence of soul in the body, then it follows from this 
that there arc no life activities in the same body. That there 
are no life activities in the body is the absence of life activities 
in the body. Whichever is the absence of the absence that follows 
from the absence of anything has sdhacarya with the latter. For 
instance we may take the example of smoke and fire. Smoke has 
sdhacarya with fire, because it is the absence of the absence 
that follows from the absence of fire. From the absence of fire 
the absence of smoke follows. The absence of the absence of 
smoke is smoke itself. Hence smoke has sdhacarya with fire. 

If there is vydpti between two entities, then one of them is 
vydpya and the other vydpaJ{a, The knowledge of vydpya gives 
rise to the knowledge of vydpaka. The vydpti between two 
entities means the vydpti between two properties. Properties 
stand in various relations. Some properties imply the absence 
of each other, for instance the state of being produced and the 
state of being beginningless. If something is beginningless, 
then it is not produced. If it is produced, then it is not begin- 
ningless. Some properties are found to be together. Three types 
of these properties may be distinguished, (i) The properties 
that are found together at times and not together at other times, 

^With this modification the three classes of anumdna^ \evaldn- 
vayii \evalavyatire\i and anvayavyatire\i are accepted. 
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for instance, the state of being a man and the state of being a 
cook. They are found together in a male cook. They are 
separate in a female cook and in the man who is not a cook, 
(ii) The properties, one of which is at times found without the 
other and the other is always found together with the former. 
For instance the state of being smoke and the state of being 
fire. The latter is or is not with the former. But the former, 
as a rule, is with the latter, (iii) The properties each of which 
is, as a rule, together with the other. For instance the state of 
being produced and the state of being non-beginningless. Of 
them one implies the other. Of these four types of properties 
the former two do not make anumana possible. The latter two 
do make it possible. On the whole the property which is not 
without the other becomes the hetu and the other the sadhya. 

It is seen that sdhacarya is the necessary condition if the 
knowledge of the hetu is to give rise to the knowledge of the 
sadhya. This means that the hetu must be understood as having 
the sahacarya with the sadhya. So after knowing the hetUy one 
must remember the sdhacarya and then understand that the hem 
is qualified by that sdhacarya. Then only one can have the 
knowledge of the sadhya. There may be sdhacarya between 
hetu and sddhya, but if one does not know it, or one does 
not remember it, one does not have anumana. Advaita holds 
that the knowledge of the vydpya kindles the sarhs\dra of uydpti 
and then there is the knowledge of the sadhya or vydpal{a. It is 
not sound. Unless the vydpya is understood to be qualified by 
vydpti, there can be no knowledge of sddhya. The hetu is so 
understood if the vydpti is remembered. So the remembrance 
of vydpti is as necessary as the knowledge of the hetu. 

The knowledge of the sdhacarya between the hetu and the 
sddhya is obtained as follows : The sdhacarya between two things 
is repeatedly observed by a person. As a result he realises that 
there is sdhacarya between every case of hetu and every case of 
sddhya. This is prior even to the determination of causal rela- 
tion of two things. So vydpti is sdhacarya. 

From different points of view anumana can be classified 
into different divisions. From the standpoint that vydpti is 
sdhacarya there are three kinds of anumana, ^arydnurndna, 
harandnumdna, and sdmdny anumana. Karydnumdna means 
the product {f{drya') as proof {anumdna). For example, ‘The 
mountain is on fire; because it has smoke'. In this case of 

11 
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anumma, smoke, the proof, is a product of fire, the proved. 
Kdrananumana means the cause {\drana) as proof. For 
example, ‘ That place is having rain, because it is covered 
by rain-bearing clouds*. In this case of anumdna, the rain- 
bearing clouds, the proof is the cause of rain, the proved. 
Sdmdnydnutndna means that the proof {anumdna) is neither 
the product nor the cause of the proved. For example, ‘This 
fruit has a colour, because it has a taste*. In this case of anu- 
mdna, taste, the proof, is neither the product nor the cause of 
colour, the proved. 

From the standpoint of the nature of the things that are 
proved there are two classes of anumdna drstdnumdna and 
sdmdnyatodrsfinumdna. In the former case, the person who has 
inference, is familiar with the proved while determining the 
vydpti between the proof and the proved. For example, ‘The 
mountain is on fire, because it has smoke*. While determining 
the vydpti between smoke and fire, the person is familiar with 
fire, the proved. In the latter case the person is not directly 
familiar with the proved while determining the vydpti but he is 
familiar with it in a very general manner. For example, ‘Sacri- 
fice leads to happiness in the other world, because it is a 
discipline like any other discipline that leads to a result*. In 
this case, the person is familiar with the idea of sacrifice leading 
to happiness, in a very general manner on the strength of the 
fact that it is a discipline. The proved, in this case of anumdna 
is not capable of being perceived. 

From the standpoint of the persons who are benefited by 
anumdna, there are two classes of anumdna, svdrthdnumdna and 
pardrthdnumdna. (These two classes are explained in Advaita.) 

With reference to pardrthdnumdna we have to note one point. 
The Nyaya-Vaiksikas hold that it consists of five members. 
Kumarila and, following him, the Advaitin hold that it consists 
of three members. None of them is consistent with experience. 
Men are of peculiar mental calibre. Some obtain the knowledge 
of sddhya by the strength of the mere statement ‘The mountain 
which has smoke has fire*. Others by the statement, ‘The 
mountain is on fire; because it has smoke*. Some others require 
more propositions. So the number of the members is relative to 
the intellect of the man who has anumdna. There is no meaning 
in insisting upon any particular number of members. 
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The Fallacies^ of Anumana 

There are two fallacies of anumana. They are called virodha 
and asangati. There are three kinds of virodha. They are 
pratijnd virodha, hetuvirodha and drstdnta virodha. There are 
two kinds of pratijhd virodha, pramdna virodha and svavacana- 
virodha. There are two kinds of pramdna virodha, prabala 
pramdna virodha and samabala pramdna virodha, 

Prabala Pramdna Virodha 

For example we may take the anumdna, ‘The world is 
mithyd, because it is an object of knowledge, for instance the 
silver that appears in illusion.’ This anumdna is sublated by 
the pratyal{sa that grasps the world as real. Sublation is virodha, 
Prabala is stronger. Of the two pramdnas, pratyahja and anu- 
mdna, pratyakja is stronger. 

Samabala Pramdna Virodha 

The same anumdna is sublated by the anumdna, ‘The world 
is real, because it is revealed by pramdna, for example, 
dtman,' Here the opposition is between two anumdnas, Tney 
are samabala because they are equal, because both are the instances 
of anumdna. 

There are two kinds of svavacanavirodha, apasiddhdnta and 
jdti, Apasiddhdnta is to contradict the position of one’s teacher 
which one represents. ]dti is to contradict one’s own position. 

There are two kinds of hetuvirodha, svarupdsiddhi and 
avydpti, Svarupdsiddhi : ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it 
is the object of the eyes’. Sound is not the object of the eyes. 
So the state of being the object of the eyes is not in sound. 
Avydpti: There are three kinds of avydpti, (i) That which has 
the relation to both sddhya and its absence. ‘ Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an object of pramd.' Against this we may note that 
even an eternal thing is an object of pramd, (ii) That which has 
no relation to sddhya but has relation to its abhdva, ‘Sound is 
eternal, because it is .produced.’ An eternal thing is not produced. 
That which is produced is non-eternal, (iii) That which has 
no relation to sddhya or its absence. ‘Everything is non-eternal, 

^ In this systern various kinds of fallacies of anumdna are men- 
tioned. But in this work only a few of them are summarised. For 
more information sec P.L.T,, 9-16. 
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because it is.’ Here everything is under consideration. So the 
hetu cannot be known to have the relation to sadhya or to its 
absence. 

There are two kinds of drstdnta virodha^ sadhya vaikalya and 
sadhana vai\alya. Sadhya vai\alya : ' Manas is non-eternal, be- 
cause it is active, for example, a paramdnu. Paramdnu is 
not non-eternal. Sddhana vai\alya: 'Manas is non-eternal, be- 
cause it is active, for example, l^arma. Here the hetu is activity. 
It is not in l^arma, because f^arma itself is activity. 

Asangati 

It is to use an anumdna to prove nothing fresh. Examplcf— 
‘The world has the creator, because it is a product’ used 'to 
convince one who believes in the existence of the creator. 

AGAMA 

A defectless verbal testimony is dgama. The defects of a 
verbal testimony are — not to mean anything, to mean a thing 
that is sublated by other pramdnasy to m.ean a thing that is 
already known, to mean a thing that is useless, to ask one to do 
impossible things, to teach difficult means to obtain a thing 
when it can be obtained by easier means and so on. 

Agama is in the form of a word or a sentence. A word is 
in a case {vihhahjt'i), A sentence consists of words that fulfil 
three conditions, dkdnf^sdy yogyatd and sannidhi. (The mean- 
ing of these conditions is the same as it is in Advaita.) 

This is how an dgama gives rise to knowledge. Agama is 
clearly known. The object for which each word stands is 
remembered. Next the knowledge caused by the whole sentence 
is obtained. 

There is much dispute regarding the meaning of a word 
among thinkers. Some hold that a word means a universal 
(Jati). For instance, the word cow is taken to mean the universal 
‘cowness’. Others hold that a word means a particular with 
its universal. For example, the word, cow is taken to mean a , 
cow having ‘cowness’ in it. They mean by universal that pro- 
perty {sabdapravrtti nimitta dharma) to signify which the word 
is formed. Some others hold that a word like jar means the 
universal, ‘jarness’, a proper noun like Devadatta means the 
particular called Devadatta, a word like sdsnd (dew-lap) means 
the form of the object and a word like cow means all the three — 
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the universal, particular and form {jati, vyaJ^ti and a\rt^. None 
of these thinkers give us the correct knowledge of the function 
of a word. None of them is supported by experience. Without 
taking experience into consideration, they unnecessarily restrict 
a word to the things which they favour. If our starting point 
is experience we can say this much in this connection. The 
meaning of a word is that which is the object of the idea that 
is caused by the word. When we know a word we get a certain 
idea. The idea has an object. This object is the meaning of 
the word. When we know the word, jar, we get the idea of 
both ‘jarness’, the property, and the jar, the particular. So the 
meaning of the word, jar, is a particular qualified by ‘jarness*. 
With regard to Sanskrit Language a peculiarity is observed. 
The word, su}{la gives rise to the idea of both whiteness and a 
white thing. So both are its meaning. A particular meaning is 
determined according to the context. The word, gata means 
both the act of going and the thing that is gone. The context 
gives the idea of a particular meaning. So we have to mean 
things from words according to experience. 

The relation between a word and its meaning is called 
Its knowledge is obtained by teaching and so on. If a 
parent points out to the child that a particular thing is called so- 
and-so, the child understands the relation between the word and 
the meaning. By using the same word in different contexts it 
knows the definite meaning of the word. As the child grows 
older it is acquainted with different means of learning this 
relation. These means may be all those that are enumerated 
by different thinkers, such as grammar, dictionary, and usage. 
The Prabhakaras restrict the means to the knowledge of 
karyata. The following is their position: ‘The relation between 
an expression and its meaning is called vyutpatti. A boy ob- 
tains vyutpatti in the following manner. There are two elderly 
persons. They have vyutpatti. One of them says to the other, 
‘ Bring the cow ’. The other brings the cow. The boy observes 
all this; and thinks as follows: ‘The other man has the acti- 
vity that is necessary in bringing the cow. His activity is 
dependent on his will, even as my activity is. I will my acti- 
vity only when there is the knowledge of the thing that causes 
the activity. So it is with the man. The cause of his activity 
is the knowledge that is similar to mine. The same kind of 
knowledge brings about activity in both of us. So the object 
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of knowledge must be the same. The difference between us 
lies only in how we obtain the knowledge. The manner how 
I have knowledge is not how he has the same. He has the 
activity after hearing the statement (Jabda), ‘‘Bring the cow”. 
Hearing the statement is the cause of his knowledge. Hence, 
what is stated must be the same as the object of my knowledge 
which leads me to act. Now it is easy to find out that which 
is stated. I may take the following example. Sucking is one 
of my activities. I do not have this activity merely because I 
know that there is such a thing as sucking, that it leads to a 
particular result, or that there is a particular relation between 
sucking and its result. I have the activity because I know that 
it is to be had. Whenever I have an activity to have something 
the activity is the result of my thought that the thing in ques- 
tion is to be had. I feel hunger. I have to get rid of it. I 
realise that I can do so only if I have sucking. This is the 
thought that sucking is to be had. By this thought I have the 
activity, sucking. Similar is the consideration with regard to 
all my activities. The cause of all my activity is the knowledge 
that the thing in view is to be had. (This knowledge is called 
\dryata jndna.) So it is in the case of the man. The cause of 
his activity is \dryatd jnana. He has \dryata jnana by hearing 
the statement “Bring the cow**.* 

Sq far the boy is aware that the statement gives rise to 
\dryatd jnana. Next he hears another statement ‘ Remove the 
cow*. He realises that the cow is the object of both bringing 
and removing. Now he understands which word is responsible 
for giving rise to l^aryatd jnana in the statement ‘Bring the cow*. 
He knows that the cow is the object of the activity, bringing. So 
he concludes that ^aryatd jnana is caused by the word, bring, 
which is in the imperative mood, and that the other words in the 
statement are needed only to make karyatd jnana definite. Thus 
he concludes that the function of all statements consists in 
giving rise to \aryatd jnana and that therefore \aryata is the 
meaning of all statements. When the principal meaning of 
sabda is known to him, it is easy for him to know the mean- 
ing of other words. As his experience grows he realises that 
the statements that do not lead to \dryatd jnana are not complete, 
and that their meaning must be made complete by connecting 
them with a word which gives the idea of \dryatd' This is 
the position of the prabhd\aras. This position is not consistent 
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with the disposition of children. It is too much to expect 
from a child that it should hear a sentence, remember it, observe 
the action of a man that follows from the knowledge of the 
sentence, connect his knowledge and action, realise the sentence 
as the cause of the knowledge, and when the action is over 
remember the whole process, and interpret it in the light of 
the later experience. A child is by nature forgetful. 

There are two kinds of relation between a word and its 
meaning, primary and secondary {mu\hya vrtti and amu\hya 
vrtti). In either case the relation is the cause of the remem- 
brance of the meaning of the word. The primary relation is 
called hkti. There are three kinds of sa\ti^ yoga, rudhi and 
yogarudhi. A word consists of different parts. We may take, 
for instance, the word, teacher. This word comes from the root, 
to teach. Teaching is the meaning of the root. In the present 
form it is applied to a person who teaches. So the root with 
a particular form stands for this idea. The root and the form 
are the parts of the word. Each has its sal{ti. The root means 
teaching. The form means the substantive. The meaning of 
both together is a man who teaches. The h\ti that is the cause 
of the memory of this meaning is called yoga. Rudhi is the ia\ti 
if the meaning results from the power of the combination of 
various parts of a word. For example we may take the words, 
ghata, pata and so on. These words are formed from suitable 
roots and forms. Their meaning is not restricted to what their 
parts mean. It is something more and it is understood through 
the combined force of the parts. Yogarudht is the iakti if a word 
means a thing by both yoga and rudhi. We may take for instance 
the Sanskrir word, panf^aja. By yoga it means that which has 
its rise in muddy water, and by rudhi it is applied to a lotus. 
So lotus is the meaning of the word, panhaja by yogarudhi. 
These sa}{tis have two varieties. They are yoga, mahayoga, 
rudhi, mahdrudhi, yogarudhi and mahdyogarudhi. In these 
pairs the former does not require the perfection of the meaning 
and the latter does. We may use the same word, knowledge 
with reference to both fiva and Is vara. Knowledge is the pro- 
perty of both. If the word means the property of jtva, then it 
is applied to knowledge even though it is imperfect. If it means 
the property of Isvara, then it is applied to perfect knowledge. 

The secondary relation is called la1{sand. It presupposes the 
relation between the primary and- the secondary meaning of a 
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word. There are three kinds of la\sanay jahalla\sand and ajahal- 
la\sand and la\sitala\sand. (These are explained in Advaita.) 
We have to note one point in this connection. In the case of 
jahallai{sand the speaker has a particular intention in choosing 
the secondary relation. In making the statement ‘The village is 
on the Ganges’ he intends to imply that the village is very near 
the Ganges. For this reason this la\sand is called \evalala\sand. 
But in the case of ajahalla\sand the speaker follows the usage. 
He has no special intention. For this reason this lakjand is called 
rudha la\sand. If there is any difficulty in accepting the primary 
meaning we have to accept the secondary one. Goun'i vrtti is 
another type of secondary relation. For instance, ‘ Devadatta is 
a lion’ may be taken. Devadatta is a man and he is not a lion. 
Therefore the statement stands for, ‘ Devadatta is like a lion in 
point of boldness.’ 

There are two types of dgama. They are pauruseya and 
apauruseya. The Veda is apauruseya. The term apaumseya 
stands for the idea that the order of the words and the sentences 
of the Veda is the same from the beginningless time. It is not 
so in the case of paur us ey dgama. The order in it has a definite 
beginning. The Veda is repeated from the beginningless time 
following the order in which it is already repeated. In determin- 
ing that the Veda is apauruseya we may follow the Purva 
Mimdmsd thinkers to a great extent. 

The Veda and the System of Purva Mimdmsd 

Mimamsa is enquiry. Purva Mimdmsd is an enquiry into 
the nature of dharma (duty). Dharma is taught by the positive 
injunctions and prohibitions of the Veda. By an enquiry into 
the nature of dharma the pramdna that reveals it, the manner 
in which it is obtained and the ultimate significance of it are 
known. 

The Veda alone is the pramdna in dharma. So in order to 
understand the nature of dharma we have to study the Veda. 
The teaching of the Veda is systematised by Jaimini in his Sutras. 
The system of Purva Mimdmsd is based upon these sutras. The 
Mimamsaka looks upon the teachings of the Veda as representing 
a systematic whole where no contradictory statements are possible. 
If any passage seems to contradict any other, then the presump- 
tion is that the real meaning of the passage is not understood. 
He thinks that if one is to obtain the real meaning of any 
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passage, then one is to follow a certain discipline. He formu- 
lates this discipline by laying down certain principles called 
the Mlmathsa Nyayas (the Canons of Mimariisa). It the inter- 
pretation of any passage of the Veda satisfies these principles, 
then alone it is valid; otherwise it is not. They are as follows: 

1. Upa^rama: the meaning of a passage that occurs in a 
bigger passage that deals with a certain topic must be consistent 
with how the exposition of that topic begins. 

2. U pasamhdra : the meaning of a certain passage must be 
consistent with how the exposition of the topic ends. 

3. Abhydsa\ the meaning of a passage must be consistent 
with what is repeatedly observed in the exposition of the topic. 
The literal meaning of ahhydsa is repetition. 

4. Apurvatd: the meaning of a passage must be that which 
is not made familiar to us by any other pramdna. The literal 
meaning of apurvatd is unfamiliarity. 

5. Phala : what is known by a passage must lead to a definite 
result. The literal meaning of phala is result. 

6. Arthavdda: the meaning of a passage must be consistent 
with what is commended, or made important. 

7. Upapatti: the meaning of a passage must have the support 
of reason. The literal meaning of upapatti is reason. 

The Mimamsaka holds that there are two kinds of duties — 
Iaul{ika (secular) and sdstrika (scriptural). The secular duties are 
determined by man according to bis experience. But experience 
is silent with regard to the scriptural duties. It is these duties 
that are called dharma. They are known only through the Veda. 
They are of two kinds — nitya and naimitti\a. The nitya duties 
are unconditionally obligatory for all time. The performance of 
sandhyd is one of these duties. It is a prayer that should he 
offered in the morning, mid-day and evening, without fail. Bath- 
ing in holy water on particular occasions such as solar or lunar 
eclipse is naimitti\a duty. This duty is called naimittiJ^a be- 
cause it requires a particular occasion to do it. Like the tiitya 
duty it is also unconditionally obligatory. We cannot doubt 
the ethical value of these duties. Their ethical value is absolute, 
and itf does not alter at any time. But the value of secular 
duties is not absolute. It differs under different conditions. The 
secular duties do not bring about man’s salvation. His salvation 
depends on the performance of the scriptural duties. They are 
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ordained in the Veda in the form of vidhi — positive injunction 
and nisedha — prohibition. ‘The sandhyd must be performed 
every day’ is a positive injunction. ‘No animal must be hurt’ 
is a prohibition. 

Against the ndsti\a thinkers the Mimarhsaka asserts that the 
Veda must be accepted as valid at least in the interest of the 
scriptural duty. Without the Veda this duty is not known and 
consequently man can never have salvation. Consistently with 
his starting point that the scriptural duty is known only through 
the Veda, he explains how it is not known through anybody’s 
perception or inference. So he holds that the Veda is the work of 
no author, human or divine. In this sense he calls the Veda 
apauruseya. 

To prove that the Veda is apauruseya is not an easy thing. 
The reasons are as follows: 

1. The Veda is in the form of sentences. A sentence is made 
of words, and words are made of articulate sounds. The arti- 
culate sounds are produced by the activity of the human mouth. 
So the combination of them into words and of words into 
sentences are all produced by human agency. From this it 
follows that the Veda which is nothing but the combination 
of sentences is also produced. This means that the Veda must 
have an author; and it can not be authorless. 

2. The meaning of a word is fixed by convention. But 
convention has a beginning. So the meaning has also a begin- 
ning. If so, the Veda which is supposed to be authorless and 
therefore to have no beginning must have no meaning, since 
there is no convention to fix its meaning. If the Veda has no 
meaning, then to hold that it is authorless is irrelevant. 

3. Words denote particulars. Particulars have a beginning 
and an end. This means that words also have a beginning and 
an end. The Veda is composed of words; and hence it must 
have a beginning and end. 

4. If the teaching of the Veda does not make experience 
richer, then it is useless. 

5. If the Vedic teaching is sublated by experience, then 
it is not valid. 

6. We know that a verbal testimony has an author. So the 
Veda also must have an author. The truth of a testimony de- 
pends on the merits of the author. If he. has doubt or delusion 
regarding the things he says, then his testimony is not valid. 
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We do not know the author of the Veda, and therefore we do 
not know that he has no defects. So the validity of the Veda 
cannot be established. 

The Mimarhsaka meets these objections as follows: 

1. The articulate sounds are beginningless and endless. They 
are only manifested by human activity. This is why however 
differently we may pronounce an articulate sound it is recognised 
to be the same. ‘Ga* may be pronounced differently; but it is 
the same ‘ ga * for all. In the case of common language the articu- 
late sounds are woven into words and sentences by the activity 
of the human mind. The case of the Veda is different. Just 
as there are articulate sounds from the beginningless time there 
is the Veda without beginning. 

2. There is a natural relation between a word and its mean- 
ing. Their relation is not conventional. If it were so, then each 
man will have to make his own convention before he learns 
language. If any statement is made to a beginner, then since he 
is entirely ignorant of the convention, he must think ‘This state- 
ment may mean something to the man who makes it; but what 
have I to understand by it?’ If we understand that the meaning 
of a word and the word are naturally related then it is not difficult 
to hold that the Veda is beginningless. 

3. The words do not mean particulars. They mean only 
universals. The word ‘ cow ’ does not mean a particular cow 
but the universal ‘ cowness ‘ Cowness ’ has no beginning and 
no end. So the word as denoting universal must have no begin- 
ning and no end. 

4. The teaching of the Veda enriches the world of experience. 
It says things that are consistent with experience. For instance 
we may take the teaching that soul is immortal. By experience 
we know that so much of an individual’s action is without its 
fruit in the present life. If the physical death were the end of 
soul, then the action that did not yield its fruit now would be 
meaningless. If the immortality of the soul is a fact, then room 
is made for an action to yield its fruit; for if not in this life 
at least in the next life the action may yield its fruit. But the 
immortality of soul is not revealed either by pratya\sa or 
anumana. The anumana that seems to prove it may not be 
decisive. The Veda as teaching the immortality of the soul 
really enriches our experience; because it is thoroughly consistent 
with experience. Hence the Vedic teaching is not useless. 
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5. The teaching of the Veda is not sublated by experi- 
ence, pratyakja or anumdna. If it teaches that a piece of stone 
floats on water then it is sublated by experience. This is 
not the teaching of the Veda. It only teaches Scriptural 
duties. These duties are not given in experience. Hence the 
Vedas as teaching things that are not sublated by experience is 
valid. 

6. The Veda has no beginning. Therefore it is authorless 
(apauruseyd). Its validity is not vitiated by the defects of the 
author. 

That the Veda is Apauruseya is further Determined as follows. 

The Veda as scripture is different from the other scriptures. 
The authors of the other scriptures are generally known. There 
may be some scriptures the authors of which are not known. 
But it does not disprove the supposition that they are from 
some authors. In the case of the Veda no such supposition 
is valid. From the beginningless time the Veda is presented 
as authorless. The attitude of the various thinkers supports 
this fact. Even the ndstika thinkers were familiar with the 
dstikji position that the Veda is apauruseya. The majority of 
the dstika thinkers hold that the Veda is author less. The atti- 
tude of the Nyaya-Vaisesika is different. He believes that the 
Veda is composed by God. He agrees however with the other 
dstif{a thinkers in so far as he holds that the Veda is not com- 
posed by a human author. In tracing the Veda to a divine 

origin he supports the dstika thinkers to a great extent. 

The fact that the Veda is authorless is also supported by 
Its own expressions. The Veda says that its different portions 
are taught by different persons. But it does not give the impli- 
cation that those portions are composed by those persons. It 

names those persons as drastrs (seers). They are only supposed 

to have discovered the Veda that was already there. This is 
the real meaning of the term drastr. The use of this term 
suggests that even at the periods when the Veda is said to 
have been discovered the idea that it was authorless was in vogue. 
So we may conclude that it is traditionally held that the Veda is 
authorless. 

The bare fact of tradition may not prove that the Veda is 
authorless. But there is no difficulty in holding that the 
tradition is supported by the other circumstances, that the Veda 
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is necessary for the knowledge of the scriptural duties, that 
it enriches experience without being sublated by it, and that 
there is no difficulty in holding it to be authorless. This 
determines that the Veda is authorless. 

The Mimariisaka has still to explain how the Veda which 
is supposed to be authorless is valid. For pramdnas are 
pramdnas only when they are sound. A verbal testimony is 
pramdna because it is sound. We know a verbal testimony gets 
its soundness by the merits of its author. If the author of a 
testimony is reliable, then only, his testimony is pramdna. 
It is difficult to conceive how the testimony that has no author 
can be pramdna. 

The Mimariisaka meets this difficulty by means of his doctrine 
of prdmdnya svatastva. He means by this doctrine that the truth 
of knowledge is produced and given along with the knowledge 
itself and therefore it does not need to be determined by any- 
thing external. Applying the same idea he explains that the 
truth of the knowledge produced by the Veda is given along 
with the knowledge and it is not conditioned by the merits of 
an author. 

The Veda and Dvaita Veddnta^ 

So far, the Mimariisaka position that the Veda is apauruseya 
is briefly stated. In accepting this position Dvaita Vedanta 
carefully considers all the points connected with this problem and 
presents corrections or modifications in so far as they are neces- 
sary. The main spirit of the position of this Vedanta may be 
noted. We can of course distinguish between two aspects of 
dharma, secular and scriptural. But the difference between them 
must not be too much emphasised. With correct interpretation 
both are equally spiritual. This is the significance of \arma' 
yoga taught in the Bhagavadgita. Every act done with the 
thought of God as the sole director of all and of the individual 
self as completely depending on Him is as sacred as any scriptural 
act. As the real nature of God or of the individual self is 
understood only through the Veda, the Veda alone is the 
pramdna with regard to dharma. So the belief in dharma neces- 
sarily requires the belief in the Veda. With the rejection of 
dharma philosophy loses its true significance. A philosophy is 


^ V.T.V.T.; N.S.j 195-227 and 237-278. 
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justified only in so far as it helps the spiritual advancement of 
man. The philosophy of the carva\a gives no room for spiritual 
advancement and it becomes therefore a waste. The Buddhists 
and the Jainas believe that the Buddha or Jina is omniscient and 
can therefore teach dharma. But one must see that after all 
men are men and omniscience cannot be attributed to them. 
Even supposing that someone has omniscience one cannot under- 
stand what it is and therefore one cannot rely on it too much. 
Nor can one determine dharma in its final form however best 
one takes one’s self, because after all one cannot understand 
from what conscious or unconscious prejudices one is suffering. 
Further to follow the real path of spirituality presupposes so 
much of self-sacrifice and the abandonment of worldly comforts. 
Without a definitely sound view of reality and a correct outlook 
on life the life of dharma is impossible. To have all these 
qualifications one must rather depend on a pramana the truth 
of which is self-established. Such a pramana can be only the 
Veda. Its teaching has a universal application. It is not sub- 
lated by experience and in fact it enriches experience. Accept- 
ing the validity of the Veda, the Nyaya-Vaisesikas deny that it 
is apauruseya and hold that God is its author. But without 
the help of the Veda how can they know that there is God? 
Mere reasoning does not establish God. That the world requires 
a creator is itself a problem. So if the existence of God is itself 
doubtful, the validity of the Veda is not justified. And if the 
Veda were to be valid, then, under the circumstances so far 
explained, it must be apauruseya. As apauruseya the whole 
Veda stands for one idea. This idea must be found out by inter- 
preting the Veda in accordance with the canons of interpretation 
(Mimamsa Nydyas). In interpreting a passage of the Veda one 
thing must be kept in mind that no vedic passage loses the sight 
of Brahman, the highest truth {sarve vedd yatpadamdmananti). 
There are three main portions of the Veda — Mantra^ Brdhmana 
and Upanisad. The mantra portion reveals the dependent nature 
of the several aspects of the inert world with the deities presiding 
over them and thereby arrives at the truth of God, the Inde- 
pendent principle of all. The Brdhmana portion makes a refer- 
ence to various \armas and finally arrives at the truth of God, 
the principle and the aim of \arma. The Upanisadic portion 
presents the essence of the Vedic teaching — and it reveals directly 
the truth of God (Brahman). Each portion of the Veda is equally 
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pramana with the others. Without realising this truth some 
previous thinkers divide the Veda into \arma\anda and jnana' 
kanda and try to reconcile these two divisions. " In the right 
sense the whole Veda is devoted to ]nma and to interpret a 
passage without reference to )ndna is not sound. And by ]ndna 
in this connection is meant the knowledge of God, the 
Absolute. Advaita holds that the Upanisadic statements that 
teach Advaita alone are pramana. It is not so. Either all 
portions of the Veda are pramana or not at all. That they are 
pramana is the implication of the fact that they are apauruseya. 
So we cannot be partial to any particular statements. Their 
one teaching is that Brahman is perfect in every sense of the 
term. The perfection of Brahman is the source of the world. 
(Tait). The reality of the world is implied in the perfection 
of Brahman. The reality of all is traced to Brahman. In this 
sense Brahman is the Absolute and the world is Its expression. 
Brahman is one independent Reality. The Upanisads describe 
It as Advaitiya, This means that It has no other, that is equal 
to or better than It. It does not mean that there is no world. 
For to deny the world is to deny Brahman, because Brahman 
is no other than the real source of the world. The world has 
a dependent reality. It is as real as Brahman. So it is different 
from the latter. Here the difference is the difference between 
the Independent and dependent. As the source of all Brahman 
is immanent in all. Its mere immanence directs the process of 
the world. The world consists of fivas and inert things. 

Advaita holds that the essence of the Upanisadic teaching 
consists in the identity of jiva caitanya and Brahma caitanya. 
It is not true. There is not even a single statement in the 
Upanisads that teaches the identity of jtva caitanya and Brahma 
caitanya as interpreted by Advaita. There are of course some 
Upanisadic statements, such as, ‘That thou art’ that seem to teach 
the identity of jiva and Brahman. If we understand the real 
significance of these statements with their contexts, then we 
naturally come to the conclusion that these statements never 
intend to teach the identity of jiva and Brahman. We may 
illustrate this point by taking for example the statement, ‘That 
thou art’. This statement teaches the similarity between jiva 
and Brahman. To be similar is to be different. This meaning 
is required by the context. The purpose of this context is to 
humble down the spirit of Svetaketu to whom the teaching is 
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made. Consistently with the context the greatness of Brahman 
and the littleness of jiva and therefore of ^veta\etu are taught 
in this passage. Further to read the statement as ‘That thou art’ 
is misleading. If the apparent meaning of the statement is empha- 
sized, then it is not consistent with the context. To get rid 
of this difficulty we can as well read the statement as ' Atatva- 
masi. Thou art not that’.^ We may consider another statement, 
‘I am Brahman’ in this connection. This statement also does 
not mean the identity of jtvd and Brahman. In the light of the 
context it must be interpreted from the standpoint of the ground 
as ‘my ground is Brahman’. Similar is the consideration With 
regard to all the statements that appear to teach the identity of 
pva and Brahman. 

We have to note that the Veda is never pramdna if it teaches 
that which is sublated by pratyakja and anumdna that has 
the support of pratya\sa. The difference of fiva from Brahman 
is revealed by the sd}{ft of a jtva. If the Veda teaches identity 
it becomes untrue. The teaching of the Veda must be con- 
sistent with the other pramdnas. Advaita overlooks this 
consistency. 

The Vedas generally teach that which is not revealed by the 
other pramdnas. But their teaching is as a rule consistent with 
the latter. 

According to the Upanisads Brahman is the efficient cause 
(nimittd) of the world. The source of the world is the over- 
flow of the perfection ifila) of Brahman. Visistadvaita considers 
Brahman to be the material cause of the world. This means 
that Brahman undergoes change along with the change of the 
world. But the Upanisads hold that Brahman is absolutely 
perfect {purna) and absolutely changeless {nirvil^dra). Further 
there is no statement in the Upanisads that holds that Brahman 
is the material cause (updddna) of the world. The basis for the 
Visistadvaita conception that Brahman is the updddna is a ques- 
tionable interpretation of a statement in the Chandogya, VI, that 
by knowing Brahman all else is known. Visistadvaita infers from 
this that Brahman is the updddna. This inference is sublated by 


^The Upanisadic passage is ^ Sa dtmdtatvamasV (Ch. VI). This 
can be read either as sahy dtmdy tatvamasi or as sahy dtmdy atatva- 
masi. In either case the reading and its meaning must be justified 
by the context. 
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the Upanisadic position that Brahman is nirvihjira and purna. 
In fact there is no necessity for this inference. The true Upani- 
sadic position is that Brahman is the very source of the reality 
of the^ world and as the source of all Brahman is puma and 
nirvi\ara. Consistently with this idea the Chandogya holds that 
to know Brahman is to know all. This means that the true aim 
of the knowledge of anything else is the knowledge of Brahman, 
because Brahman is the ground of everything in the world. The 
idea is that with the knowledge of Brahman the aim of 
all other knowledge is realised. To realise the result is to ful- 
fil the conditions the fulfilment of which leads to the result. 
Further even supposing that Brahman is the upaddna the theory 
that the knowledge of Brahman means the knowledge of all 
else must be justified in the same manner. For, to know 
upadana, a piece of clay, for example, does not involve the know- 
ledge of all products that come out of the clay. Wonderful 
things may be produced from a piece of clay. Flow can the 
knowledge of the clay involve the knowledge of these things? 
The things may be produced from the same clay, but they have 
particular properties which the clay has not. To insist upon 
such knowledge of the clay that involves the knowledge of all 
those things that arc produced from the clay is, in other words, 
to insist on omniscience. But this is to go beyond the point. For 
we started with the idea that to know the clay is to know all the 
products that come from the clay; and ended with the idea that 
to have omniscience is to have the knowledge of all products. 
The position that to know the upaddna is to know the products 
is not, however, justified. 

Further the Chandogya by way of illustrating that the know- 
ledge of Brahman is the true aim of the whole knowing process 
simply states that in knowing a product as coming from clay 
similar products are known as coming from clay. This means 
that to know the cause of one thing is to know the cause of 
other similar things. Applying this idea to the knowledge of 
Brahman the Upantsad holds that by knowing Brahman as the 
ground of the world the aim of all other knowledge is realised. 

That Brahman is purna, nirvikara and the mula (ground) of 
the world suggests that it is not the upaddna but the nimitta 
of the world. That Brahman is the ground of the world does 
not merely mean that Brahman is prior, in time, to the world. 
As the ground of all Brahman is the ground of time also. Time 

12 
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is eternal (nityd) and many other things of the \vorld are eternal. 
Brahman is the ground of even the eternal things of the world. 
With this idea the Upanisads explain Brahman as the nitya of 
the nitya. This means that Brahman is the ground of the nitya 
just as It is the ground of the anitya (non-eternal). 

So the Vedas teach that Brahman is perfect, independent 
and the efficient cause of the world. This is also the implication 
of experience. The previous and the following studies of 
experience confirm this truth. 

There are No Other Pramdnas 

Advaita holds that there are six pramdnas. It is not true, 
Upamdna^ and arthdpatti are not different from anumdna. (This 
has been noted in Visistadvaita.) Anupalabdhi comes under 
pratya\sa or anumdna. If we suppose that a man perceives the 
ground which has the absence of a jar, he may obtain the 
knowledge of the absence in two ways. He may have it 
immediately after he perceives the ground; or after he perceives 
the ground he may have the idea that the jar is not perceived 
though it is capable of being perceived if it were there, and 
then on the basis of this idea he may understand that there is 
the absence of the jar. In the former case the knowledge of 
the absence is pratya^sa; and in the latter anumiti. 

Advaita holds that there is a variety of pratya\sa called 
sabda pratyal{sa. It is illustrated by the knowledge ‘I am the 
tenth’ produced by the statement ‘You are the tenth’ made 
to one who actually perceives one’s body. It is not correct. A 
statement can never give rise to pratya\sa knowledge. The 
pratya\sa knowledge is due to the operation of a sense organ. 
The knowledge that is not due to the operation of a sense organ 
is not pratya\sa. In the knowledge ‘I am the tenth’ there are 
involved two pieces of knowledge, the pratya\sa of the body, 
and the knowledge produced by the statement as expressed in 
the predicate of the judgment ‘I am the tenth’. 


^Some cases of upamatia are included either in pratyahsa or in 
dgama as the case may be. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE PRIORITY OF PRAMAI^ASi 

The pramdnas are consistent with one another. If any pra- 
mdna is not so, then it ceases to be pramdna. Of the three 
pramdnas, pratya\sa and apauruseydgama are independent of the 
other pramdnas. Fratya\sa reveals its object independently of 
dgama and anumdna. Apauruseydgama can reveal its object inde- 
pendently of the other two pramdnas. Anumdna and pauru- 
seydgama reveal their objects, depending only upon either 
pratyal{sa or apauruseydgama. Pratya\sa presents the objects of 
the world. Apauruseydgama presents the things that lie beyond 
the scope of the pratya\sa of common men. But neither 
sublates the other. In fact, one supplements the other. 
Pratya\sa gives the point from which dgama can start. Agama 
brings the finite world of pratyaf^sa to completeness. Both to- 
gether present the whole world with all its aspects. Anumdna 
that follows pratya\sa enriches the world of pratya\sa. Follow- 
ing dgama it enriches the world of dgama. Pauruseydgama also 
has the same function. 

If there seems to be an opposition between pratyakja and 
the Veda, the teaching of the Veda must be made consistent with 
pratyakja, by abandoning the interpretation with which it is op- 
posed to pratyaf{sa. If anumdna and pauruseydgama go against 
pratya\sa, then they are wrong. So pratya\sa has the un- 
questionable priority,^ in rank, to the other pramdnas. At times 
what is called pratya\sa may be sublated by another pratyal^sa. 
Then that which is sublated is wrong. This is the true impli- 
cation of the doctrine that pramdnya is svatah. We have to 
interpret the whole world of thought consistently with pratya\sa 
experience. 

1 V.T.V.T. 

2 This idea is made more significant by K.N.T., 26, ‘That the 
Veda is apauruseya is accepted both by ourselves and by the others 
(Advaitins). But we accept that the whole Veda is taught by Uvara, 
but the others do not.’ This passage occurs by way of illustrating the 
idea that the Veda is consistent with the intention and pratya\sa of 
Isvara. Isvara teaches the Veda following the same order {\rama) as 
the order in which the Veda was already taught in the previous 
cycles (l{alpas). That the order of the Veda is not altered explains 
how the Veda is apauruseya. It may be noted that the whole position 
is an expression of the strict uniformity of the laws of existence in 
the creation of God. 
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We have to distinguish between two stages of philosophical 
enquiry. We have first to prepare the means of enquiry and 
next we may commence the enquiry. For this we have to under- 
stand definitely the nature and the scope of pramanas. In this 
connection the help of logic {anumand) is immense. Without 
the help of logic the nature and the scope of pratyaJ^sa, anu- 
mana and agama as they have been till now studied cannot be 
understood. From this it follows that logic is the soul of philo- 
sophical enquiry. 

To hold that logic is the soul of enquiry is not to make the 
other pramanas dependent on it. Our understanding of the 
pramanas may be dependent on logic, but not the pramanas 
themselves. For the logic that is helpful in our understanding 
must not be sublated by the other pramanas. If it is sublated 
then it ceases to be pramana and therefore to be helpful. So 
from the standpoint of our understanding, logic is the most 
important of the pramanas but as the facts go it is the most 
dependent {upajivaf{a) of the pramanas. When it is said that 
pratyahja and apauruseyagama are prior to anumana what is 
meant is that anumana cannot be a pramana independently of 
them. But it does not in any way minimise the unquestioned 
importance of anumana in philosophy. 

From these considerations it follows that the Advaitic con- 
clusions can never be the teaching of the Upanisads. If they 
were their teaching, then they would cease to be pramana as 
they are sublated by pratya\sa which reveals the reality of 
the world. 

The results of these considerations are summarised in the 
following pages. 

THE WORLD OF PRAMEYA (ONTOLOGY) 

The Nature of the Objects Revealed by Pramanas 

We may take pratya\sa as a representative of other pramanas. 
The character of the object of pratyaJ{^sa is the same as that of 
the objects of other pramanas. Every instance of pratya\sa reveals 
its object as ‘This is so and so’. Here ‘so-and-so’ refers to 
the property of the object which is revealed as ‘this’ as a 
substantive. So the object of pratyahja is a substantive qualified 
by a property. No pratya\sa reveals a property independently 
of the substantive, or a substantive independently of property. 
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The object of pratya\sa under all circumstances is a qualified 
entity {visista vasttt). 

Further the object of pratya\sa is a particular distinguished 
from all the other thinp of the world. So along with the object 
its distinction from other things is also given. 

In this connection we have to answer two questions: (i) If 
a substance and its property can never be known independently 
of each other what is the relation between the two.^ Is it 
identity or difference.^ If it is identity, then there is no meaning 
in saying that the object of pratya\sa is as a rule qualified. And 
if it is difference, then each must be known independently of 
the other. And (2) If a particular object is given along with 
its distinction from the rest of the universe, then is the idea of 
the rest of the universe involved in the pratya]{sa or not.?^ If it 
is involved what is the meaning of holding that the pratya\sa 
is of a particular object.^ If it is not, then how can it involve 
the idea of the distinction which refers to all things from which 
it makes the thing in view different? We may answer these 
questions in order. 


The Relation^ Between a Substance and Us Property 

This relation is determined in the following manner. Let us 
take a piece of white cloth for instance. The cloth is the sub- 
stance and whiteness is its property. But they are not different. 
If they were different, then ^ey ought to have been observed sepa- 
rately even as two mountains are observed. The Nyaya-Vaisesikas 
hold that the cloth and its whiteness are different. They say 
that they are not observed separately because they are related 
in such a way that the property is not without the substance 
as the latter is the substratum of the former. They are not 
correct. If the substance is the substratum of whiteness and 
therefore the latter is not found separately from the former, then 
the property must at least be observed as different in so far as 
it is in the substratum and to that extent it is not the same as 
the latter. We may take for instance a vessel in which some 
fruits are kept. The vessel is the substratum of the fruits in 
so far as they are kept in it. Yet the fruits are observed to be 
separate from the vessel. In the same manner whiteness ought 


105-107. 
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to be observed to be different from the cloth. But it is not 
observed to be different. So it is not different from the cloth. 

Further to a natural mind which is not prejudiced in favour 
of any view, whiteness itself seems to be the cloth. Accordingly 
there is the experience ‘This whiteness is the same as the cloth’. 
The identity of the whiteness and the cloth is implied in this ex- 
perience. The Nyaya-Vaisesikas hold that this experience is an 
illusion. It is not an illusion. If it were, then it ought to be sub- 
lated by another experience that reveals a clear difference between 
the two entities. But there is no such experience. So the identity 
between the two is a fact. 

We have to note one point in connection with the identity 
between a cloth and its whiteness. Though it is a case of identity 
it admits of usages that point to the difference between them. 
The word cloth stands for a substance. The word whiteness 
stands for a property. The words cloth and whiteness are not 
synonymous. If one hears the word cloth one does not have 
the idea of whiteness. If one hears the word whiteness one 
does not have the idea of cloth. The cloth serves a definite 
purpose. Whiteness does not serve this purpose. It serves a 
different purpose. If one asks another to bring a cloth the latter 
need not bring a white cloth. The expression, ‘cloth is not cloth’, 
involves self-contradiction. But the expression ‘cloth is not 
white’, is quite correct. A blind man can recognise a cloth, 
but he cannot recognise the whiteness in it. It is possible to 
spot out a cloth in darkness, but it is not possible to see white- 
ness in it. Darkness affects the whiteness and not the cloth. 
These experiences or usages point to the difference between a 
cloth and its whiteness. None of them is an illusion. They 
are as true as the experience that tells us that cloth and its 
whiteness are identical. So we cannot deny any one set of 
experiences in the interest of the other. We nave only to draw 
the implication of both of them with a view to removing the 
apparent contradiction between them. 

The cloth and its whiteness are given in one sense as identical 
and in the other as different. If they were either alone then 
there would not be two sets of experiences each contradicting 
the other. But to say that they are both identical and differ- 
ent is a contradiction in terms. To remove the contradiction we 
must keep one and explain the other. At this stage there seem 
to be two types of solutions. We may hold that cloth and 
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whiteness are different and somehow explain how they seem 
to be identical. Or we may hold that they are identical and 
somehow explain how they seem to be different. The Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas accept the former solution. They hold that white- 
ness does not exist without its substratum, cloth. And they say 
that it is this fact that is responsible for their seeming to be 
identical. On the basis of this solution they regard the experience 
that tells us that the two things are identical as illusion. We have 
seen how their view is incorrect. For this reason and on the 
strength of the following considerations we have to hold tliat 
cloth and its whiteness are identical, and explain the fact that 
they seem to be different in the following manner. 

The Doctrine of Visesa 

The cloth and its whiteness are identical. Yet they are given 
as different. This suggests that there is a peculiarity in them. 
This peculiarity enables us to talk and think as if the two things 
are different. So this peculiarity acts the part of difference. 
The peculiarity is not the same as difference. If it were differ- 
ence, then there would be no room for the experience of the 
identity of the cloth and its whiteness. The peculiarity is called 
vihsa and this implies that it causes the idea of difference in an 
identical thing. 

This kind of solution is inevitable for all thinkers. We may 
refer to the position of the Nyaya- Vaisesikas. They say that 
though whiteness is different from cloth it is not observed 
differently, because the cloth is its substratum. We may ask 
them a question. Of all the different things in the world why 
should whiteness alone be inseparable from its substratum? 
The only relevant answer to this question is that it is the 
peculiarity of whiteness. If it is so, then it is better to hold 
that the two things are identical and that the idea of difference 
is the result of peculiarity. 

With Kumarila one may suppose that cloth and its whiteness 
are both different and identical (bhinnabhinnd). To suppose so 
is to attribute identity and difference to them. Identity and 
difference are properties. Now the question is this. What is 
the relation between these properties and the thing? To say 
that it is identity and difference leads to infinite regress. So 
we have to abandon the position that these properties are differ- 
ent from the things. If, on the other hand, a property is identical 
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with the thing, then the question is, how it causes the idea 
of difference. The only answer to this is that it is the peculiarity 
of the property. 

The acceptance of peculiarity (yisesd) is inevitable even for 
Advaita, though it has ignored it. Advaita regards Brahman 
as partless. This implies that partlessness is a property of It. 
It is a\handa. So partlessness is not different from It. Then 
the question is, ‘ How can there be the thought that partlessness is 
a property of Brahman?’ If Advaita is to maintain its view 
it must hold that it is the peculiarity of partlessness to be the 
property of Brahman without being different from it. This 
observation is from the standpoint of a non-Advaita thinker. 
Even from the standpoint of Advaita the acceptance of visesa is 
inevitable. Advaita holds that the identity of jiva and Brahman 
is caitanya itself. Caitanya is svapra^asa (self-evident). Yet it 
is not so manifest during the life of an individual. How are 
we to reconcile these two positions? Further, caitanya is signi- 
fied not only by the word caitanya^ but also by various other 
names, as Brahman and dtman. Has each name its own signi- 
ficance or not? If it has, then Brahman must have various 
properties corresponding to the various significances of various 
names. If it has not, then there is no point in calling the 
same entity by different names. Further Advaita says different 
things about Brahman. Caitanya is self-evident. It is not 
opposed to the beginningless ajndna. It is one. It is satya. 
It is jhdna. It is ananta. It is dnanda. It is a\handa and so on. 
Has each expression here its peculiarity or not? If it has not, 
then it is useless. If it has, then it is to attribute different 
properties to Brahman. If these properties are identical with 
Brahm.an, how can there be the thought of the properties of 
Brahman, which points to their difference from Brahman? 
Advaita must either admit that all its teaching is useless, or 
maintain the oneness of Brahman by means of visesa. 

So visesa is the core of reality. Everything is what it is 
by means of visesa. Owing to its presence in the thing, the 
thing is said to have many aspects, properties and so on. To ex- 
plain various properties and aspects of a thing, there must be as 
many visesas in the same thing. To hold that there are many 
visesas in the same thing is not to attribute fresh properties to it. 
The visesas are those that explain the presence of the properties of 
the thing without making them different from it. The fact that 
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they are, is the necessary implication of the fact that a thing is 
qualified. So they maintain themselves. To try to explain themi 
by means of other visesas is to ignore the very starting point. 

So we may conclude that there is the idea of different 
properties with reference to the same thing owing to the pre- 
sence of visesa in it. We may now answer the original questiony 
‘What is the relation between a substance and its properties.^' 
as follows. The relation between them is that of identity. But 
this identity admits of the idea of difference. The reason 
for this is the presence of visesa in the thing. From this point 
of view we may characterise the identity as the identity condi- 
tioned by visesa. It is called in Sanskrit savisesabheda. It is 
simply an expression of the idea that a substance is a unity 
in diversity, in so far as it exists. Even the diversity in it is the 
expression of its unity. 

So every object of experience is unique in itself. This can- 
not be understood unless the other question is answered, ‘If a 
particular object is given along with its distinction from the rest 
of the universe, then is the idea of the rest of the universe 
involved in the pratyai{sa, or not?' In answer to this question 
we have to consider the following. 

The Problem of Distinction (Bheda) 

A particular thing is particular because it is different from 
other things of the world. So there is difference in a particular 
thing from other things. The difference in a thing is as much 
a property as the other properties of the thing. Like other 
properties it is also identical with the thing. Advaita denies 
distinction as follows : ‘ The knowledge of a thing is not relative 
to that of any other thing, but the knowledge of distinction is 
relative to that of other things, because it is distinction from 
other things. So distinction is not identical with the thing. 
If it is different from the thing, then there must be another differ- 
ence between itself and the thing, and so on ad infinitum. So in 
either way distinction is not justified.' In reply to the Advaita 
view we may refer to what we have studied so far. We may 
note that on the strength of visesa, difference, though it is relative 
to other things, can be identical with the thing. 

So difference is a fact. It is difference of a thing from the rest 
of the things of the world. It is identical with the thing. So 
when the thing is known the difference is also known. 
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To hold that difference is known along with the thing gives 
rise to a fresh problem. It is this. The knowledge of difference 
is relative to the knowledge of the things from which it 
differentiates the thing in question. If there is not the latter 
knowledge, then the knowledge of difference does not exist. So 
in the knowledge of difference the knowledge of the other things 
is involved. The knowledge of a particular thing is the same as 
the knowledge of its difference from other things. So it must 
involve the knowledge of other things. How is this possible? 
The knowledge of a particular thing is generated by a particirlar 
sense organ or some other pramana. The sense organ or a 
pramana is in contact with a particular entity. It is not in 
contact with other things. It cannot therefore generate the know- 
ledge of other things. Without this knowledge the knowledge of 
the particular is impossible. So under this circumstance know- 
ledge itself seems to be impossible. Now the question is how 
to remove this difficulty. 

In answer to this difficulty we may note the following con- 
siderations. In the very denial that knowledge is impossible 
the fact, that knowledge is, is implied. If there were no know- 
ledge, then there would be no occasion for denying it. Know- 
ledge is of an object. This implies that the object is as a rule 
a particular. Otherwise it cannot be described as an object. 
So the knowledge of a particular object is a fact. This implies 
that it somehow involves the knowledge of the other things 
from which the thing in view is different. Now we have to 
find out how there can be this knowledge. 

Before giving an account of how there can be the knowledge 
of other things, we would do well to answer one question : 
•Can finite beings have the knowledge of all things? Any answer 
to this question serves as an answer to the present problem. 
Before answering this question we have to make the sense in 
which the term ‘knowledge of all things’ is used definite. If 
by it the detailed knowledge of the whole universe is meant, 
then finite beings do not have it. If by it is meant know- 
ledge in a very general manner, then all beings that have know- 
ledge have it. If it were not so, then there would never have 
been the idea of ‘ all The expression ‘ all ’ points to the idea 
of ‘all’. It is of course vague and general. Yet it is enough 
to help us in the present case. 

How* do we have the general idea of ‘all’? An external 
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sense organ does not cause this idea, because it can have no 
relation to what lies beyond a particular object. For the same 
reason manas cannot give rise to this idea. But the idea is 
a fact. This implies that it is the function of the remaining organ, 
sahjt, Sa\ft knows in a very general manner all, and helps the 
knowledge of a particular as particular. We may now illustrate 
it by giving a concrete example. The eye is in contact with a 
Jar. At the same time sa\s} grasps all in a general manner 
and helps the eye in grasping the jar as a particular. Then 
there is the knowledge of the jar as a particular as ‘This is a 
jar’. So all our knowledge is the result of the combined 
activity of sa\fi and a particular pramana in question. The pra- 
mana gives rise to the knowledge of the thing to which it is 
related. The ideas of those things to which the pramana is not 
related are caused by sdl{st. This has been made clear in the 
previous pages. 

So the objects of experience are particulars, each of which 
has its own unique feature. Experience as pramd is yathdrtha. 
Its object is real. We may now study what types of objects 
there are in the world. 

THE WORLD AND ITS CONTENTS 

Two types of objects can be distinguished in the world. 
Some objects are knowing entities. They are called cetana. 
Others are not-knowing entities. They are called acetana. Both 
are the objects of knowledge. This is why we make an attempt 
to study them. 

CETANA 

The word cetana^ is literally applied to one who knows. 
The knower is cetana. A knower is in a body. Without him 
there is no body. As the principle of the existence of his body 
he is called a ]iva. Each body has its own ]iva. Bodies are 
many. ]ivas also are many. Each body having a fiva in it is 
capaole of a unique experience. So the experience of each fiva 
is unique. A body consists of the organs of action and those of 
knowledge. Through them a )tva has the experience of the 
world and is consequently called a knower. 

^This exposition is based on T.S.T and T,V.T. M.S.S. gives certahi 
details and according to it prameya consists of ten categories — dravya, 
gunUy \arma, samdnya^ visesa^ vi'sista, amhiy sakji. sddrsya and ahhava. 
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Knower 

A knower has his experience through his sa\fi. He perceives 
the bodily functions through sa\ft and has the consequent 
enjoyment. He is evident as ‘F. Knowing is his nature. He 
is awake under all conditions, though the particular aspects of 
the body may or may not function. This points to the fact 
that he is different from the body.^ 

The experience of pleasure or pain is the enjoyment of a 
knower in a body. This experience is conditioned by the parti- 
cular disposition of the knower. If he is too much attached to the 
things of his experience, then he has the experience of all pain 
and no pleasure. If he is not, then he has less pain and more 
pleasure. This explains how most of his feelings are more 
subjective than objective. 

He has No Beginning and No End 

The fact that a knower’s experience in the body is more sub- 
jective throws light on the history of his experience. Body 
is the common cause of experience. It causes experience accord- 
ing to the conditions of knowledge. But it does not characterise 
experience in any particular manner. Experience is considered 
to be good or bad according to the particular dispositions of the 
knower. Now the question is, ‘How can a knower have parti- 
cular dispositions?’ We have seen how the body cannot explain 
it. So we have to find an answer to this in the knower himself. 
He has particular dispositions. As a result, he has particular 
types of experience. 

The fact that his dispositions characterise his experience leads 
us to the idea that he has them even before he has obtained 
the present body. This points to the fact that he had experience 
even before the experience in the present body. For disposition 
is the result of experience. This experience again presupposes 
particular disposition, and so on ad infinitum. This means that 

} By body in this connection is meant the gross body. This 
Vedanta distinguishes three kinds of body — svariipa, linga and sthula* 
Sthtda is gross. It has birth and death. Linga is subtle. It is 
anadi and it subsists till the fiva is liberated. These two bodies are 
different from the pva. Svcn'upa forms the very nature of the jlva 
and it is immortal. 
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there is no first beginning to his experience. To have beginning- 
less experience he must also be beginningless. If there is nothing 
to bring about his beginning, then there should be nothing to 
bring about his end. So he is eternal {anadinityd). 

His Capacities 

The present experience of a knower throws light on his general 
disposition. Just as experiencing is his quality, a particular type 
of disposition is also his native quality. Though it is difficult to 
define it clearly in the case of an individual at a given time, 
on the whole we have to admit that the experience of a knower is 
ruled by a general disposition of his. A deep insight into the 
behaviours of different individuals placed under the same 
external conditions reveals this fact. Whatever the circumstances 
may be, men are guided by their natural inclinations. To expect 
from all the same dispositions is impossible. In the presence 
of a particular disposition it is impossible to make a man conscious 
of other possibilities. Individuals of certain dispositions look 
upon the world as containing nothing but misery, injustice, and 
evil. Under whatever conditions they may be put, they chara- 
cterise everything as bad and add confusion to confusion. Thus 
their life is nothing but a hell. For this reason they are called 
iamoyogyas. 

There are other individuals of unreliable temperament. 
They are neither here nor there. Their dispositions change as 
circumstances change. They have no faith in any thing. These 
are called misrafivas or nityasarhsdrins. 

There are yet others who have dispositions quite reverse to 
those of the iamoyogyas. They have faith in the world, in its 
bright side, justice and goodness. However bad their circum- 
stances are in the eyes of others, they are not dispirited, they 
are not confused, and they do not lose faith. Circumstances 
make them better. If they come to know that there is anything 
bad in the world, if they have capacity, they try to correct it. 
Under all circumstances they make themselves happy, and add 
happiness to the world. They are called mu\tiyogyas. 

To know that there are different types of knowers does 
not in any way mar the attempts of a good soul to improve the 
world. What is so far stated is only the general character of the 
knowers. Over and above them there are temporary dispositions 
caused by ignorance. We observe that teaching and kindness 
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have their good effects on the world. They are at times useless or 
misplaced. One who has understood the nature of the world 
must not be discouraged. As one who knows the truth one 
must rather expect disappointments. If a knower is still better, 
then he must never make much of the results of his work. He 
must do good things as the spontaneous expression of his self. 
To satisfy these conditions is the test of a mu\tiyogya. 

Philosophy is for the upliftment of the world. We may 
therefore characterise the mu\tiyogyas in a more detailed 
manner. This indirectly gives us an idea of the other knowers. 

The Character of Mukjtiyogyas 

To have good dispositions by nature, the knowers must 
have certain good qualities. To be naturally inclined to truth, 
they must be of the nature of truth. The knowledge that is 
natural to them must always be correct. So they are of the 
nature of correct knowledge. In order to be naturally opti- 
mistic, there must be peace in them. They must have it inde- 
pendently of external things. So they are of the nature of 
ananda. They are external. So they are of the nature of sat. 
The Upanisads describe them as sat, cit, and ananda. 

These characters are obscured when they are conditioned by 
external entities. The conditions are brought upon themselves 
owing to their exclusive interest in the things that are not 
natural to them. This fact is revealed by an insight into a 
behaviour of a really good man in which his natural goodness 
is not fully expressed. We have to admit the truth of these con- 
siderations, if we are faithful to experience, which is our starting 
point. 

The perfection of a knower consists in abandoning what is not 
natural to him. This is the ideal in life. Though perfection 
is natural to every knower, it is not his unless he consciously 
realises it. 

The Native Individualities {Yogyatds) of the Jivas 

A knower’s life is his own making. He does things accord- 
ing to his innate dispositions. Owing to his interest in the 
things external to him, his action is not directed to his improve- 
ment. So it binds him to the things external to him. What- 
ever the result of his action may be, it is in a sense an expression 
of his innate capacities. The capacities are the presuppositions 
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of his action. The conception of the capacities of the knowers 
is the implication of the doctrine of Karma. 

The following considerations make this idea clear. The eX' 
perience of each jiva^ in life, has its own individuality. So far, 
all thinkers have agreed that the experience of each jtva is the 
result of the \arma of the same and by \arma they mean 
apurva, adrsta, punya or pdpa^ but somehow they have not gone 
further and they have concluded hastily that each ijiva is by 
nature pure or perfect and the life of experience is brought upon 
it owing to its \arma. It is necessary to examine this con- 
clusion, Karma affects only a cetana but not an acetana. This 
means that there is something in the very nature of cetana 
that makes it affected by \arma. Further, supposing that many 
individuals do the same act, the same act generates a particular 
\arma in each individual. The \arma generated by a jndnins 
act, say worship, must be much more effective than that generated 
by the act of an ajHdnin. Further the same \arma affects each 
cetana in a unique manner. After experiencing the fruit of a 
papa, as the result, a particular cetana may develop vairdgya 
and such other virtues, but another cetana under the same 
predicament may develop a sort of stubbornness and add papa 
to papa. This implies that the influence of a \arma on a 
cetana presupposes a natural disposition {yogyatd) of the same 
cetana. Applying the same thought to the beginningless history 
of the \arma of a cetana, it can be seen that the natural disposi- 
tion of a cetana is the logical presupposition of the course of the 
\arma of the same cetana. If the truth of these considerations 
is accepted, then it goes without saying that the theories of 
pva propounded by the previous thinkers need a good deal of 
correction or modification as the case may be. So the logical 
implication of the doctrine of \arma is the native individuality 
of each jlva. Though \arma influences fiva, that ]iva makes 
karma possible must not be fofgotten. From the standpoint of 
the native individualities or the natural dispositions (yogyatdsy 
of the jwas, the jit/as are classified into three main types — sdtvika^ 
(muktiyogyd), rdjasa {misrajiva) and tdmasa (tamoyogya). 

ACETANA 

Acetana is that which does not know. There are two kinds 
of acetana things, positive, and negative {bhdva and ahhdva). 
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A positive entity is that which is grasped as that which is, at 
the very first instance of its knowledge. We may take for 
instance a jar. It is a positive entity. At the very first instance 
of its apprehension it is known as that which is. A negative 
entity is that which is known as that which is not, at the very 
first instance of its apprehension. We may take for instance 
the absence of a jar. At the very first instance of its apprehen- 
sion it is known as that which is not. 

The Sankhyas, Prabhakaras and following them Visistadvaitins 
deny negative entities. We may note against them that if they 
were correct their very denial would have been impossible. Their 
denial points to the fact that there is at least the absence of 
negative entities. Further negative entities are given by ex- 
perience. They are as the positive entities are. Hence they 
cannot be denied. Just as there is the experience, ‘There is a 
jar’ there is the experience, ‘There is not a jar’. Each of these 
experiences is equally significant. The absence of the jar as 
much determines the place where it is as the jar determines the 
place where it is. Advaita dismisses this truth in its conception 
of Brahman as nirguna. It is not correct. The absence of gunas 
as much determines Brahman as gunas would determine it. This 
means that Mandana Misra’s abhavddvaita that absence does not 
determine Brahman is only an assumption. 

Negative Entities (Abhdva) 

There are two kinds of negative entities, anyonydbhdva and 
samsargdbhdva. The former is the same as difference. It is 
identical with the thing that is different. There are three kinds 
of samsargdbhdva^ prdgabhdva^ pradhvamsdbhdva and atyantd- 
bhdva. Prdgabhdva has an end but no beginning. Example — 
the absence of a jar that precedes the production of the jar. 
Pradhvamsdbhdva has beginning but no end. Example — ^The 
absence of a jar that follows the destruction of the jar. Atyantd- 
bhdva is eternal. Example — the absence of a hare’s horn. The 
thing which is denied eternally is not revealed by any pramdna. 
It is asat. 

The World of Positive Entities (Bhdva) 

There are three types of positive entities, eternal (nitya)^ 
«ternal-non-eternal {nitydnitya) and non-eternal {anityd). 
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The Eternal Positive Entity (Nitya) 

The positive thing that has no change either in part or in 
whole is nitya. The Veda is nitya. This is explained by the 
fact that it is apauruseya. 

The Eternal-non-eternal Positive Entity {Nityanityd) 

The positive entity that is eternal as a whole and non-eternal 
in parts is nityanitya. Space, time and pra\rti are nityanitya. 

Space (Al^dsa) 

It has been already said that space is grasped by safest. In 
order to make this position clear we have to examine the views 
of the other philosophers. 

Kumarila holds that space is grasped by the eye. He is not 
correct. The eye can grasp only those positive things that have 
colour. Space has no colour. Therefore it is not the object of 
the eye. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesikas hold that space is established as the 
substratum of the quality, sound. If they were correct, then 
a man born deaf ought to have no idea of space. He does not 
know by pratya}{sa that there is sound in the world. So he 
has no means of knowing space as the substratum of sound. But 
we do find that he has the idea of space, for like others he 
says ‘ It is here ’. This statement is impossible unless he has 
the idea of space. The fact that even he has this idea strengthens 
the position that space is grasped by safest. 

Further, there are two types of sound, articulate and inarti- 
culate. An articulate sound is not a quality. It is beginning- 
less and endless. It undergoes no change. So it is independent 
of the thing that manifests it. 

Inarticulate sound is a quality. But there is nothing to help 
us in asserting that it is a quality of space. It may be a quality 
of the thing that produces it. .Or it may be a quality of air. 

There are two types of space, avyd\rtdhasa and bhutdhasa. 
Avyd\rtdbasa is room (avahasd). All things exist in it. 
Bhiitdhasa is a manifestation of pral{rti. It is one of the bhutas, 
Avyd\rtd}{asa is the presupposition of bhutdhasa. For pra\rti 
itself is in avydhrtdhasa. Without the latter nothing can exist. 
So the thinkers that hold that dl^asa is one and that it is a pro- 
duct of pra\rti make its very existence impossible. The Buddhists 
hold that dhasa is the absence of a moving entity. They are 
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not correct. The absence of a moving entity is as rnuch an 
entity as the moving entity itself. A moving entity exists in a 
point of space. So its absence also exists in a point of space. 
So space is the presupposition of the absence of moving entities. 

Avyakrtakasa is eternal as a whole. Owing to the relation 
of things it is divided into several parts, as a^aia contained in 
a jar or in a house and so on. If the things are removed the 
divisions of akasa disappear. So the divisions in af^Jisa have both 
beginning and end. From the standpoint of these two aspects, 
this a1{am is described as eternal-non-eternal. 

Time (Kala) 

Time is known to us as past, present or future. It has 
been previously explained that time is the object of sal^st. Every 
instance of knowledge, whether it is true or untrue, is based on 
the conception of time. There is no knowledge which is inde- 
pendent of time. A piece of knowledge is in the form ‘It was 
so and so ’, ‘ It is so and so ’ or ‘ It will be so and so ’. In 
every case it is based on time in one way or the other. So 
time is the very presupposition of knowledge and it is appre- 
hended by safest. The Nyaya-Vaisesikas hold that time is only 
inferred as the cause of experiences such as ‘This is older than 
that’; but they do not notice that time is the very presupposition 
of the inference itself. 

An important point must be noted with regard to time. 
Time is not a passive entity in which things are supposed to 
exist. It is the very principle of existence. It determines the 
nature of particular events. This is implied in the fact that 
particular events occur only in particular periods of time, but 
not in other periods. 

Time as a whole is eternal. But as a particular period it is 
non-eternal. As a result of these two ideas it is described 
as eternal-non-etcrnal. 

Matter (Pral^rti) 

The material products originate from pra{rti. Praf^rti is the 
root matter. It is characterised by the properties, satva^ rajas 
and tamas. The Sankhyas hold that satva, rajas and tamas 
themselves are pra\rtt. Their position is contradicted by the 
fact that everything consists of the relation between the sub- 
stantive and the attributive. Between pra^rti and the proper- 
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ties there is savisesabheda. From praf^rti originate, in order, 
buddhty uhuihi^dTciy tncmcis and five motor organs and five sensory 
organs, five tanmdtraSy and five bhutas. Of them each is distinct 
from the others. For this reason they are called usafhsrstu. From 
the combination of the five bhutas appear several products. 

The fact that pra\rti gives rise to various products leads us 
to the problem of the relation between praf{rti and its products. 
In the previous systems we have met with’ three leading ideas 
of this relation, (i) The asat^arya vdda of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas; 
(iO TYic sat\drya vdda of the Sankhyas; and (iii) The dropita 
f{arya vdda of the Advaitins. None of them represents the 
relation in question correctly. 

Asat\drya Vdda Denies the ' Causeness’ of the Cause 

According to the asat1{drya vdda a product is not before it is 
produced. The thing out of which it is produced is entirely 
different from it. For this reason the thing as the cause is called 
samavdyi. This term means that the thing is related to the pro- 
duct by samavdya relation. This view separates the product 
from the cause. The separation denies implicitly any necessary 
relation between the two entities. Without this relation the cause 
ceases to be the cause. The fact that there is a necessary relation 
between a cause and its effect is implied in the fact that it can 
give rise to a particular product and not to all sorts of things. 

The Sathdrya Vdda Denies the * Effectness* of the Effect 

The sathdrya vdda identifies an effect with its cause. This 
means that there is only one thing in place of two entities, cause 
and effect. If this is admitted, it is easy to see how there is no 
meaning in calling the same thing by names that can be applied 
to different entities. With all their sat\drya vdda the Sankhyas 
distinguish between a cause and effect, by holding that the 
former is non-manifest while the latter is manifest. If they are 
faithful to this distinction, then they must modify sat\dryavdda 
as it means complete identity between cause and effect. 

The Aropita Kdrya Vdda Denies Both Cause and Effect 

Advaita holds that the world of products is dropita (super- 
imposed) on Brahman. It says that the former is mithyd and 
the latter satya. According to it a product is that which involves 
substantive-attributive-relation. In considering this view we may 
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note that this position results in the denial both of the world and 
of Brahman. We may illustrate this by taking the example of 
the superimposition of silver. It has already been seen how the 
entity that is superimposed is not real and how the superimposi- 
tion of one entity on another presupposes the similarity between 
the two. It is possible to superimpose silver on a shell because the 
latter is similar to the former. The silver that is superimposed 
is unreal, because it is so revealed by the later experience. Simi- 
larly the world that is superimposed must be unreal. If it is 
superimposed on Brahman, then the latter must be similar to 
the former. In order to satisfy this condition, like the former, 
It also must involve the relation of the substantive and the attri- 
butive. If It involves this relation, then even according to 
Advaita It must be unreal. 

So the relation between cause and effect is neither identity 
nor difference nor superimposition. Then what is the relation 
between the two.^ 

The Relation Between Cause and Effect 

It is a fact that a particular cause makes a particular effect 
possible. This means that the effect has an intrinsic relation 
to the cause. From this point of view the relation between 
cause and effect is identity. That an effect has a form which 
its cause has not is also a fact. Otherwise there is no reason 
why one thing is called cause and another thing effect. From 
this point of view the effect must be considered to have a 
visesa in it, which the cause has not. To express these two ideas 
we may call the relation between cause and effect savisesabheda. 

Further, we have to note that an effect is produced and 
destroyed. The cause may not be so. Savisesabheda may be 
the relation between the two when the effect is actual. Before 
it is produced or after it is destroyed, there can be no savisesa- 
bheda between itself and its cause. From this point of view 
there is difference between the two. To indicate all these ideas 
the relation between cause and effect may be regarded as bheda- 
bheda, where abheda stands for the idea of savisesabheda. 

The products are those of pra\rti. Bra\rti subsists in all 
products. From this point of view it is eternal. It is also in 
the form of products. The products have a beginning and an 
end. From this point of view it is non-eternal. To express these 
ideas it is called nityanitya. 
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The Non'Cternal (Anitya) 

A product has a beginning and an end. It is non-eternal. 
It is produced out of matter. The matter out of which a 
product is produced is the material cause of the product. A 
material cause is so called in the sense that it becomes the pro- 
duct. Parindmi Kdrana is the Sanskrit name of a material cause 
and this name signifies that the product in question is the pari- 
ndma (change) of the cause in question. A product is for the 
enjoyment of pvas. So its production is necessitated by the 
\arma of the ]ivas for whose enjoyment it is made to appear. Its 
appearance is not possible if there were pra\rti and nothing else. 
Pra\rti is inert. It does not act by itself unless it is made to act 
by an external agent with the necessary implements. This agent 
and implements are nimitta in the production of the product. 
So there are two causes of a product, updddna (panndmi) and 
nimitta. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesikas hold that a product has three causes, 
samavdyi) asamavdyi and nimitta. The conception of these 
causes is based on the supposition that the property of a thing 
is different from it and that the relation between them is sama- 
vdya. We have seen how the property of a thing is identical with 
the thing itself. This makes samavdya unnecessary. Further, 
samavdya as a relation must be different from the thing with 
which it connects another entity. If so there must be another 
relation between itself and the thing. If this relation is admitted, 
then it also must be related to the thing by means of some other 
relation, and so on ad infinitum. Consequently we can never 
arrive at the first relation, i.e. samavdya. So in order to avoid this 
difficulty we must abandon samavdya, and to avoid further incon- 
sistencies we must hold that the properties of a thing are 
identical with it. 

With the removal of samavdya the conception of samavdyi 
and asamavdyi causes falls down. We have also noted how 
an effect is not different from its cause. This explains how the 
supposed samavdya relation is useless in this connection, because 
it has nothing to connect. Hence samavdyi and asamavdyi are 
unreal. In their place we can have material cause (upaddna). 
This term suggests that the effect is identical with the cause 
without losing its individuality. 
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The Divisions of the Padarthas as Made by the Previous 
Thinkers are Not True to the Nature of Things 

The Nyaya-Vaisesikas and the Mimamsakas consider the 
properties of a thing to be different from the thing itself, and 
divide the universe into many categories. Against them we 
have to note the following points. We have seen how quality 
igund) and motion (J{arm(^ are identical with the thing in which 
they are found. In this connection we have to note one thing. 
If a quality or motion persists so long as its substratum exists, 
then it is identical with the latter. If it is not in its substratum 
at any time, then from the standpoint of that time it is not 
identical, and it is different. Knowledge is the property of 
dtman. It exists as long as the latter exists. Hence it is identical 
with dtman. The greenness of a mango ceases to be at a certain 
stage. While it is in the mango it is identical with the mango. 
After it ceases to be it is different from the latter. Similarly when 
a cloth moves, the motion is identical with it. If the cloth does 
not move, then motion is different from it. Sdmdnya (universal) 
is not a fact. An object of knowledge is a particular and as such 
it is different from the rest of the other things. All its pro- 
perties are peculiar to it. Hence there is nothing that is 
identical in many individuals. Things are classified not because 
they possess identical properties, but because they are similar. 
The ‘ potness ’ of a pot is different from the ‘ potness * of another 
pot. But all pots are similar, because they have similar pro- 
perties. We have seen how samavdya is not a fact. Visesa is 
not different from the thing which it differentiates. Similarity, 
power, number and so on are properties of things and therefore 
they are not different from the tnings. The five categories of 
Advaita represent the different aspects of jtvas. Each jiva is saty 
cit and ananda. Each has also name and form. The world of 
acetana is characterised by name, form and sattd (existence). 

THE WORLD IS REAL^ 

The self-evident nature of the truth of pramd implies that that 
which is revealed by pramd is real. The world as it is described 
so far is revealed by pramdna. It is therefore real. It is real in 
the sense that it is not non-existent. 


1 T.D.T.; N.S. and N.M. 
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Advaita holds that the world is sadasadvila\sana, because 
it is sublated. Against it we may note that the world is revealed 
by pramdna and is therefore not sublated. Advaita also holds 
that the world is superimposed and therefore not real. We may 
note against it that the superimposition of a thing requires the 
reality of the same thing together with the reality of something 
else. If silver is to be superimposed, then there must be two 
things given. The individual who superimposes must have ex- 
perienced real silver, and he must have a real thing like a shell to 
mistake it for silver. So without real silver and real shell the 
superimposition of silver is not possible. In the same manner 
without two real worlds the superimposition of the world is not 
possible. So to deny the reality of the world is impossible. 

Jainism holds that the world has no unconditioned reality. 
This is inconsistent with the implication of its own position. 
Even to be described as having a relative reality, the world must 
be given as having an unconditioned reality. 

So the world with all its aspects is absolutely real. 

The World is Dependent {AsvatantraY 

The world consisting of cetana and acetana is dependent. 
Its reality is in every sense of the term dependent. A thing 
can be real in three senses. If it has existence of its own, it is 
real. Existence is called sattd. So sattd is reality. If it has 
any function, then it is real. A function is called prdvrtti. So 
prdvrtti is reality. To have knowledge is to be real. Knowledge 
is called pramitiy so pramiti is reality. If a thing has no exist- 
ence, has no function, and has no knowledge, then it is not real. 

Everything in the world has reality in a dependent way. We 
may take for instance, a jar. Its existence has to be given by 
an outside agent. It is made to have a function by an outside 
agent. Similar is the consideration with regard to all anitya 
things. The acetana things that are nitya are subject to the 
changes of attributes caused by the things that are external to 
them. Time for instance is considered to be the time of creation 
or of destruction owing to the appearance or disappearance of 
products. Further, that a thing is acetana is itself an expression 
of dependence. The same is the condition with regard to a 
knower. Much against his desire a knower has changes of state 


1 T.5.T. and 
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{avast ha) characterised by the presence or absence of particular 
types of knowledge. When he wants to have knowledge he does 
not have it. When he does not want to sleep, sleep overcomes 
him. When he wants to sleep he is troubled by his own mental 
activities and so on. So nothing in the world is independent. 

From the Dependent to the Independent 

The fact that every thing of the world is subject to changes 
imposed on it by the things that are external to it implies that 
it is not self-established or self-sufficient. This means that it 
has only a derived reality. That the reality of the world is 
derived points as its source to a principle the reality of which is 
underived. The world having derived reality is asvatantra 
(dependent) and the principle whose reality is underived is Sva- 
tantra (Independent). The dependent is the proof of the Inde- 
pendent. Without the Independent the dependent cannot be 
explained. The mutual interaction of the dependent things with- 
out the direction of the Independent is inconsistent with the fact 
that the things are dependent. The Buddhists, the Jainas and 
the Mimamsakas hold that harma explains the process of the 
world. But \arma is acetana and is itself in need of direction. 
The Sankhyas trace the world into two principles — pra\rti and 
purusa, each being independent of the other. They suppose that 
each by itself is unable to explain the process of the world and 
assume that the combination of the two makes the world possible. 
They illustrate this idea by taking for instance the function per- 
formed by the combination of a lame man and a blind man. 
Of the two men each by himself is unable to walk. But if the 
lame man sits on the blind man and directs him the way, then 
it is possible for both to walk. In the same manner pral^rti and 
purusa, though each by itself is unable to do anything, each with 
the help of the other can perform its function. This view is based 
on the assumption that there is somehow contact between the 
lame and the blind and in the same way between pra\rti and 
purusa. This is the very problem we have to solve now. Of the 
two men each by himself cannot walk and there is no contact 
between the two. There must be a third entity to bring about 
contact. Similarly there must be a third entity to bring about 
the contact between pra\rti and purusa. Without this entity 
the whole world is motionless and therefore there can be nothing- 
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THE INDEPENDENT REALITY (SVATANTRA) 

In connection with the study of the Independent it is neces- 
sary to emphasise certain points. Having observed that the 
world has only derived reality, as the source of this reality we 
have accepted the Independent. As the source of all, the Inde- 
pendent must be self-established, self-sufficient, infinite and per- 
fect. If It were not so, then It cannot be the source of all. This 
truth must be kept steadily in view in considering the Inde- 
pendent and Its relation to the dependent. The same is the 
spirit of the teaching of the Taittiriya that Brahman is that from 
which the whole world has its existence and so on. The 
Sankhyas ignore this truth and dismiss the Creator. Their argu- 
ment is this : The Creator must be perfect and therefore He has 
nothing to obtain from the creation. And if He has to obtain 
anything from the creation, then He is not perfect and there- 
fore He cannot be the Creator. The Sankhyas feel this difficulty 
because they start from the idea of the Creator and try to explain 
the creation. If they had started from the fact that the world 
is dependent and arrived at the conception of the Creator as the 
Source of the world, then they would not have felt this difficulty. 
The attributes of the Creator are those that explain the creation 
and they do not negate creation. They must therefore be con- 
ceived consistently with the creation. All our considerations of 
the nature of the Creator must amplify that He is the source 
of the world; otherwise they are not sound. Further ques- 
tions such as, ‘Why did not God create a better world are 
irrelevant. We can explain only what is given and to think 
of what ought to be given does not help us. Further that the 
Independent is the Creator signifies that It is the very ground 
of the world. It is presupposed by the world. It is not the 
Creator of the world in the sense that a pot-maker makes a pot. 
As the ground of the world It justifies the reality of the world 
and the world makes It significant. The position of Advaita 
that the world is mithyd and Brahman is nirguna overlooks this 
truth and is consequently unable to reconcile the world and 
Brahman. The position of Visistadvaita that Brahman as the 
ground is necessarily accompanied by su\smacidacit does not 
bring out the full significance of the truth that Brahman is the 
very source of the polity of the world in both its states su\sma 
and sthula, Brah/nan as the ground of all is essentially onc> 
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Advitiya. Further that Brahman as perfect is the source of the 
world signifies that the overflow of Its perfection makes the 
world possible. We are familiar with a similar fact in the world 
also. One who has an overflow of joy sings, dances and so on. 
Similarly the overflow of dnanda from Brahman has its expression 
in the reality of the world. Brahman with all Its characteristics 
is nitya and for this reason the world which is an indication of 
Brahman also is nitya. Brahman as the ground is omnipotent 
and this enables us to present Brahman in different senses — 
personal and impersonal. Brahman, the Independent as the 

ground of the world is ever distinguished from the dependent 
world. This means that the Independent, the dependent and 
the distinction between the two are equally real. 

These are the general lines of reasoning on which the con- 
ception of the Independent is based. This reasoning is sub- 
stantiated by the teaching of the Veda. For this reason the 
Independent is characterised as ^dstrayoniy V eddntavedya and 
so on. 

With these preliminary remarks the considerations of the 

nature of the Independent may be briefly mentioned . 

The Independent is that which has sattd^ praartti and pra^ 
miti independently of other things. This is implied in the very 
idea of It as Independent. It is the sole director of all in the 

universe. It is everywhere. It is immanent in the world. It is 

not affected by the changes of the world. So It is not the material 
cause of the world. Its mere immanence directs the world 
process. In this sense It is the efficient cause of the world. 
It gives the world satta, pravrtti and pramiti^ It is svatantra. 
So It is perfect. It has nothing to obtain by helping the world 
process. It directs the world, because to do so is the spontaneous 
expression of Its perfection. It directs the world in accordance 
with the \arma of the fivas which are benefited by the world. 
By Its direction of the world, the ]ivas enjoy the fruits of their 
i^armUy exhaust it, transcend it, and realise themselves more 

1.2.5. rajadivat niyTtmal{atvan 7 atram antary amitvam . 
Apt tarhi sattddipradatvamitytiJ{tam bhavati. The central idea of 
this passage is that the Independent is the source of the very reality 
of the world. P. 166. The Independent is Brahman. This explains 
how this Vedanta is Brahmadvaita. From the standpoint that Brah- 
man is characterised as Svatantra this Vedanta may also be called 
Svatantradvaita. 
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and more, and in course of time become perfect according to 
their capacities. So Its direction of the world is for the benefit 
of the jivas. This points to the overflow of Its kindness. In 
directing the world It follows the karmas of the pvas and this 
gives a confidence to the ]iva^ so that they may safely rely upon 
It. It is called Brahman, Isvara (God) and so on and these names 
imply the same ideas. 

On the basis of these thoughts the following considerations 
are developed. Brahman is perfect in every sense of the 
term. Its perfection has no limit. It is the embodiment of all 
auspicious qualities. Each of Its qualities is perfect. It has no 
defect. Otherwise It cannot be Svatantra. As the sole director 
of all It has none equal to or better than It. It is in all. It 
has all. It is in the world. It is out of the world. It knows 

all. It is all powerful. It is capable of doing any and every 

thing. Nothing is impossible for It. It favours good jfivas. 
It puts down the bad ones. If It likes It can make the 
bad good. It does not do so because that would not be to 
maintain the order in the world. Everything however bad it 
may be is the means for the perfection of the world. In the 
acetana things satva is good and ra]as and tamas are bad. But 
the last two help the realisation of the first. Even so the pre- 
sence of the bad jivas help the realisation of the goodness of 
the good jtvas. Rajas and tamas are inevitable for the sustenance 
of the world. Even so bad jwas are inevitable if there is to 
be any spiritual advancement in the world. Conflict is the way 
to growth. Badness is the way to goodness. 

Brahman’s perfection is Its body. It creates the world. It 

maintains it. It destroys it. It controls it. It binds the jtvas. It 

gives them knowledge. It enlightens them. It frees them. It 
gives them perfection. It is not bound to do anything. Yet what 
It does is for the good of the world. If anything is favoured 
by It, then it becomes good. Without Its favour nothing can 
be good. Good is good because it has Its favour. Though It is 
in all It favours certain things, and they are good. The jtvas 
are in bondage because they have so far not had Its favour. 
For the same reason the jtvas have false knowledge {avidya) and 
false attachments and the result is bondage. They must earn Its 
favour by their ttarma. By Its favour they have correct know- 
ledge and correct estimation of things. They are then completely 
attached to It and they have realised themselves. 
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This is the teaching of all the Vedas and of all the Agamas 
that follow the Vedic teaching. A dispassionate interpretation 
of them yields this idea. We have seen how it is the result of 
reasoning. To express these ideas the system that embodies 
these considerations is called Vedanta. In this system reason 
without the help of the Veda gives this idea, and the Veda 
without the help of reason can give the same. Each is amplified 
and confirmed by the other. The function of reason is not sub- 
ordinated to the Veda. So its conclusion is sound. The inter- 
pretation of the Veda is consistent with reasoning. It is correct. 

Following the Veda the Svatantra is called Brahman. The 
world according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika is not asvatantra and 
their Isvara is not Svatantra and He has nothing to do with the 
reality of the world. The Isvara of Yoga is as unimportant as a 
fiva. In making Brahman nirguna Advaita makes It unreal. 
Visistadvaita makes Brahman the material cause and renders 
It asvatantra. Brahman has Its true place in this system. Visnu, 
Narayana and so on are the other Vedic names of Brahman. 

In closing the considerations of the nature of Isvara, a 
point may be noted. By means of reason His general nature 
is understood and by means of the Veda as a whole, the conclu- 
sions of reason are substantiated and the details of His greatness 
{mahatmya) are known. The Veda mainly consists of three 
divisions, the mantra, the Brdhmana and tne Upanisad. The 
mantra teaches, in the primary sense, the divinities that control 
the world and in the super-primary sense {paramamuk^hyavrtti) 
Isvara, the immanent principle of all. The Brdhmana explains 
the position of the mantra. The Upanisad directly reveals the 
nature of Isvara, the Independent. So God (Isvara), the Inde- 
pendent, is the subject matter of the whole Veda. As Independ- 
ent, God is ever distinct from the world and the world is ever 
dependent. Here and there some passages of the Upanisads, 
such as ‘That thou art’, seem to teach the identity of the 
Independent with the dependent. Their apparent meaning is 
obviously inconsistent with the teaching of the rest of the 
Vedas. With the idea of removing this inconsistency, it is held 
in Advaita that the passages that teach identity are alone 
pramdna and the passages that teach difference between Brahman 
and the world are useful in so far as they create an occasion for 
the teaching of identity. The idea is that unless there is the 
suggestion of difference, the teaching of identity is not effective. 
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This view of Advaita is not convincing. To be partial to the 
passages that teach identity is unwarranted. It is held in 
Advaita that the thing taught by the Veda must be unfamiliar 
(apurva) and such a thing can be only identity and not differ- 
ence because difference is an aspect of the empirical world. It 
may be observed against this position that even this distinction is 
unwarranted. If it is rightly understood the difference between 
Brahman and the world is as much unfamiliar as identity. 
Because Brahman is unfamiliar, Its difference is also unfamiliar. 
Further even in Advaita the identity is not accepted as it is 
apparently taught in the passages. Taking for example ‘That 
thou art’, the apparent meaning of the passage is the identity 
of ‘ That ’ (Isvara) and ‘ thou ’ (jtva). This identity is taken to 
be absurd in Advaita since the two are not identical in spite of 
the Upanisadic teaching and therefore taking the secondary 
sense of the terms into consideration, the identity of pure 
caitanya is accepted to be the meaning of the passage. So the 
apparent meaning of such passages is under all circumstances 
rejected and the passages are interpreted as it suits the purpose. 
If so, there is much propriety in interpreting such passages 
consistently with experience, philosophical reflection and the 
other passages of the Veda. As the identity of Brahman and 
the world is impossible, all passages that seem to teach 
identity need correct interpretation. To hold that a passage, 
say ‘That thou art’ really means the identity of pure caitanya, 
as it is done in Advaita does not carry us far. The identity 
of pure caitanya, if it is real, is not disputed and the passage 
teaches us nothing fresh. And in fact, there can be no such 
thing as pure caitanya in the sense of nirguna as accepted in 
Advaita. The reason for this has already been noted. So the 
identity taught in these passages must be taken to mean inde- 
pendence {svatantrya\ supreme nature (visistatva), identity of 
place occupied (sthdnail^ya), harmony in the outlook {matyaii^ya) 
and similarity (sadrsya) as the case may be.^ The Sanskrit word 
ail{ya is used also in these different senses. The identity taught 
in ‘That thou art’ may be taken to mean identity of the place 
occupied, harmony in the outlook and similarity. As the result 
of this interpretation there follows the idea that Brahman, as 
Independent, is the meaning of the whole Veda in an uncondi- 


^ N . S ., 66-67. 
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tioned manner. Any other meaning that can be attributed to 
a passage, such as minor deities, is conditioned because every pas- 
sage ultimately has a reference to Brahman, the Independent 
principle of all. This idea is further substantiated by the fact 
that Brahman as the principle of all must be the final object of 
all expressions. In this sense It is characterised as sarvasabda- 
vdeya. By sabda in this term is not only meant the articulate 
sound, but also the inarticulate. The articulate sounds are of 
two kinds, those that belong to the Veda and those that belong 
to the ordinary usage. We have seen how the whole Veda teaches 
Brahman. The words of the ordinary usage also mean Brahman 
if the full sense is taken into consideration. ‘King’ is ordinarily 
applied to a human king. In its full sense it cannot be applied 
to a human being, and in that sense it only means God. Similarly 
the inarticulate sounds also signify particular qualities of God. 
For instance, the sound produced oy a powerful stream signifies 
the awe-inspiring quality of Him. So God is Sarvasabdavdeya, 
From this it follows that He is perfect with all auspicious 
qualities and this substantiates His independent nature. 

(The inauspicious expressions such as misery, stand for the 
dependent character of misery and so on and thereby signify the 
independent nature of God.) 

The lesson that a knower is expected to have from the fore- 
going considerations is that his ground is God, he is by nature 
dependent on God, he is similar to Him, his true outlook is 
consistent with the truth of Him, he can feel the presence of 
Him in everything that he experiences, he can know Him 
through every sound he hears, and the whole world is sacred 
as it is filled with Him. The fact that he does not so far know 
this truth is the cause of his imperfection and bondage. 

THE IDEAL OF JTVA AND THE DISCIPLINE 
LEADING TO ITS REALISATION^ 

Consistently with the nature of the pratneyas that are so far 
defined the ideal of a jiva in life, consists in realising Brahman 
as the ground {bimbo) of its own self and thereby, through the 
grace of Brahman, obtaining mo\sa which is no other than the 
realisation of its own nature. The realisation of Brahman pre- 


^T.5. 
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supposes a definite course of discipline. The following is the 
course: The first stage of this course is called havana\ the study 
of philosophy (Dvaita Vedanta). By this study one becomes 
familiar with the prameyas. The knowledge of these prameyas- 
is purified by one’s own philosophical reflection. This stage is 
called manana. The next stage is nididhydsana. Nididhydsana 
is also called updsand. It means two things — (i) the application; 
to the study of philosophy {visnusdstrdvamarsanatn) and 
(2) meditation (dhydna). Of these two, meditation {dhydndy 
presupposes the fulfilment of four conditions — yamUy niyamUy 
dsanUy and prdnaydma, Yama means ahimsd — injuring no crea- 
ture in action, thought or speech, satya — doing good to creatures^ 
asteya — the non-appropriation of others’ properties in action,, 
thought and speech, hrahmacarya — the abandonment of sexual 
happiness under all conditions, in action, thought and speech,, 
and aparigraha — detachment from things that are secular. 
With regard to hrahmacarya a few points may be noted. Sexual 
contact has eight aspects — memory, speech, observation, secret 
dealing, desire, interest, determination and action. In all its 
eight aspects it must be abandoned by those that are in the 
AsramaSy hrahmacarya and sanydsa and those that live in forests. 
The hrahmacarya of a householder {grhasthd), a king and a vaisya 
consists in being each strictly faithful to his wife. Service is 
the hrahmacarya of a sudra, Niyama means souca, tapas, tustiy 
svddhydya and Haripujana. Souca means the external and 
internal purity. External purity is obtained by means of 
bathing and so on. Internal purity means the purity of the heart. 
Tapas consists in repeating sacred formula, sacrifice, playing the 
part of a host, visiting the sacred places, and directing one’s 
activity to the good of the others. Tusti consists in retiring 
from the secular interests. Svddhydya consists in the study of the 
sacred literature and pleasing the teacher. The teachers (dedryas) 
are four, the mother, father, instructor and father-in-law. Of 
them the first three are more important. Among them the 
instructor who knows the Truth (Paramdrtha) is the best. Hari^ 
pujana is the worship of God consisting in sixteen services 
(upaedra) — dvdhana, praying God that he might make himself 
the object of one’s worship, dsana, offering a seat, oblation and so 
on. A Sana is a particular posture of the body and it helps the 
concentration of manas. Asanas are many — virdsana, padmdsana, 
svasti^dsana and so on. Prdnaydma consists in the control of 
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breath. It has three aspects, recal^a, pura\a and \umbha\a. 
Recaka consists in sending out the breath through either of the 
two nostrils closing at the same time the other nostril with the 
fingers. Puraf^a consists in filling the body with air from out- 
side. Kumbhakji consists in holding the breath in the body 
itself. Pranayama may or may not be accompanied by the 
thought of God. If it is not accompanied by it, then it is 
only a case of ntyama and if it is accompanied by it, then 
it is called dhyana or nididhydsana. 

Of the disciplines, dsana^ souca, pranayama, aparigraha, 
ahimsd, satya, asteya and brahtnacarya, those that follow are 
better than those that precede. Sravana, manana and nididhy- 
usana are better than all of them and they are the most important 
of the disciplines. If one has no knowledge then the best that 
one can do is to have it from a teacher. If one has doubts, then 
the best that one can do is to get rid of them by means of 
reflection. Reflection is superior to reception of instruction. 
If one is free from ignorance, doubt and illusion, then the best 
that one can do is to have meditation and application to the 
study of philosophy. Of the two, meditation and application 
to the study of philosophy, the latter is ten times' superior to 
the former. Meditation has a reference only to a limited number 
of qualities of God but the application to the study of philosophy 
has a reference to many more qualities. Further meditation 
gives little scope for improvement and this defect is removed 
in the application to the study of philosophy. Application to 
the study of philosophy means two things-^i) The state of one 
applying oneself to the study, and (a) the state of one teaching 
the subject to the others. Of these two the latter is a hundred 
times better than the former. Teaching is necessary even in 
the case of one who has realised Brahman. God is best pleased 
by teaching. So teaching is the most important of the disciplines. 
Further dhyana or meditation is an aspect of memory. It has 
three stages, dhdrand, dhyana ana samddhi. Dharand is the 

^ Madhvacarya uses at times the term dasa (ten) or mta (hundred) 
when he really means ananta or purna (infinite). He follows the 
tradition * Daseti satamuddistam satam purnamihocyatc.' (Dasa 
stands for sata and sata means infinite.) This idea may be further 
supported by a passage which he quotes from Karmaviveba^ ' karma 
as such is infinitely inferior to dhyana and dhyana Is infinitely inferior 
to jnana' (K.N) 
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memory with intervals. Dhyana is continuous memory. And 
samadhi is the continuous memory without any effort on the 
part of the individual who has it. Samadhi conducted for a 
sufficient length of time leads to the realisation {aparoJ^sa) of 
God. Further realisation also results from the consistent appli- 
cation to the study and teaching of iastra, philosophy. This 
application must necessarily be accompanied by devotion 
(bha\ti) to God. Bha\ti is one’s firm attachment to God ac- 
companied by the correct knowledge of His greatness. It is 
not only the means for realisation, but also for liberation (mokjd) 
and enjoyment [bhogd) after liberation. Without bha}{ti dis- 
cipline loses its value. 

So far the ideal of a ]iva in life and the discipline leading 
to the realisation of it have been explained. With reference to 
this presentation two points may be noted, (i) For the first 
time after the appearance of Darsanas the real merit of the 
study and teaching of philosophy is fully recognised and the 
study and teaching are in fact made the best part of the course 
of discipline. The significance of this position from the social 

and spiritual standpoints is really immense. Though in 

Advaita havana^ the correct understanding of the meaning of 
the principal position of the Upanisads is taken to be the last 
phase of discipline, yet meditation {dhyana) is made the necessary 
presupposition of it in so far as it is required to remove wrong 
notions about Truth. And in fact, according to Advaita, the 
object of dhyana is mithyd and the meditation on it is somehow 
supposed to remove wrong notions and thereby help the correct 
Understanding of Truth. Dvaita is not satisfied with this 

position, first, because, according to Advaita, Truth (Brahman) 
is self-evident {svaprapasa) and with reference to it the dis- 

tinction between right and wrong knowledge cannot be justi- 
fied unless its self-evident character is denied; and next, be- 
cause, that the meditation on a wrong thing, i.e. the thing 
that is dropita, removes wrong notions about Truth and leads to 
the correct understanding of it is not convincing. The position 
of Dvaita is that it is as a rule the meditation on a real thing 
that leads to the realisation of it and in this case the right 
understanding of the thing is obviously the presupposition of the 
meditation. Further according to Dvaita meditation is not a 
necessity. It is in fact a lower type of discipline. Discipline 
in the higher sense consists in application to hstra^ and this pre- 

14 
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supposes no meditation. This position is a definite contribution 
to Vedanta in particular and philosophy in general, 

(2) Realisation {aparof^sd) may not mark the fullness of 
discipline. This is the implication of the position that without 
sufficient bha\ti^ realisation does not lead to liberation. This 
means that after realisation the individual must continue to 
study and teach the sastra and develop bha\ti till the discipline 
is full and the liberation is obtained. During this period, i.e. 
after realisation and before liberation, the individual is called 
a fivanmuXta^ i.e. a mu\ta though he is yet in bondage. This 
means that pvanmu\ti is due to the incompleteness of the disci- 
pline. This position is in contrast with the conception of 
]ivanmuf{ti in Advaita. According to Advaita after realisation 
the individual ought to have liberation, but he does not have 
it because his \arma called prarabdha is not destroyed. Under 
this circumstance he must exhaust the \arma by enjoying the 
fruit of it and this period of enjoyment is the period of pvan- 
So jivanmuf^ti according to this idea is due to ^arma. 
This means that though on the part of the individual the dis- 
cipline is full, he is prevented from having mu\ti because of 
f{arma. It may be noted that this position is not accepted in 
Dvaita, for this position involves the recognition of the help- 
lessness of discipline against \arma. To hold that the discipline 
is full but that there is no result owing to something that is 
tnithydy is to ignore the real significance of discipline. 

According to Dvaita, realisation is not the final phase of 
discipline and there is therefore nothing wrong in holding that 
it may be incomplete. The final phase of discipline is the 
grace (frasadd) of God. One has this grace when one’s dis- 
cipline is complete and through it one obtains mu\t'u It may 
also be noted in this connection that ‘one has grace when one’s 
discipline is complete’ does not mean that one is so far devoid 
of grace. In the study of the relation between the Independent 
and the dependent tattvas, it has already been seen how every- 
thing in the world is the result of the desire of the Independent 
(God). If it is rightly understood, His desire is His grace. So 
the completeness of one’s discipline and His grace mean in fact 
the same thing. Through this discipline or grace there is 
liberation. 
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MUKTl 

Mu}{ti is liberation. It consists in abandoning one’s unnatural 
appearances and fully realising one’s nature. With this realisa- 
tion one is perfect according to one’s capacity. That one is of a 
particular capacity is implied in the fact that the qualitative merit 
of one’s discipline is not the same as that of another. One’s 
discipline is said to be full, not in the absolute sense of the 
term, but relatively to one’s capacity. So one’s perfection is in 
accordance with one’s capacity. The realisation of perfection 
in every case consists in the realisation of one’s self as saty cit 
and ananda according to one’s capacity. From this it follows 
that the liberated jivas may be many, but they are never the 
same. Each has perfection accoraing to its individuality. 
Therefore they are different from one another even in muJ{ti. 
It is obvious how they are different from God, the Independent,, 
for they are dependent even in mu\ti^ as God, the Absolute 
is the ground of all, including the liberated. In mu\ti^ a jtva 
rests in God, its ground, and this explains its perfection. To 
signify these ideas, this system is called Dvaita Vedanta. It is not 
Dvaita in the ordinary sense of the term, but it is Dvaita as 
Vedanta and it stands for the idea of God as Independent 
(Svatantrd), 

This view of mu\ti is formulated consistently with the nature 
of the actual life of an individual here, his real capacities, the 
nature of the world order, the nature of the ultimate things, 
his relation to them and the final success he can hope to obtain. 
Each of the previous philosophies has ignored the importance 
of the study of these facts and consequently has arrived at a 
defective view of 

Buddhism speaks of complete annihilation of desire in con- 
nection with mu\ti. The complete annihilation of desire is 
impossible as there subsists still the desire for such annihilation. 
Desire has two aspects, one that binds and the other that frees. 
The desire for the worldly attainments binds man and the desire 
for mu1{tt frees him. Desire is an aspect of consciousness and 
consciousness is self-conscious. There is desire so long as there 
is a principle of self-conscious; the self is this principle 
and we have seen how there can be no end to it. Further, 
Buddhism speaks of mu\ti as sunyabhdva. This is based on the 
view that sunya is the ultimate principle of all. This view is 
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wrong. Sunya is negative and it cannot be the source of any- 
thing positive. The world is given as being positively real. 
Buddhism holds that the appearance of the world is due to 
nescience {samvrti). But when everything is really sunya how 
nescience comes cannot be explained and, unless it is explained, 
the theory that every thing is ultimately sunya cannot be justified. 
A careful study of experience shows how the world is positively 
real and how its origin and end must also be positively real. 
So mukti is not Hinyabhavci, 

Vijnanavada holds that 7nu\ti consists in the succession of 
self-consciousness (alayavtjndnd). That there is self-conscious- 
ness in mukti may be a fact, but that it is necessarily momentary 
and that there is nothing else cannot be justified. In the first 
place self-consciousness is necessarily a case of continuity, because 
otherwise there is nothing to recognise the succession of cons- 
ciousness and without this recognition it is impossible to speak 
of succession. In the second place the argument that there is 
nothing else in mukjti is an expression of sunyavada and we 
have seen how it is not justified. 

Jainism holds that the self is by nature perfect as the embodi- 
ment of perfect faith, perfect knowledge and perfect conduct 
and the realisation of this nature is mukti. This view is not con- 
sistent with experience. If every self is really perfect, then how its 
perfection is ooscured in life cannot be justified. Jainism holds 
that it is obscured by k^rma, an aspect of matter. This is to 
give undue importance to karma. If an aspect of matter can 
obscure perfection that is spiritual, then one can never regain 
perfection. According to this view the spiritual principle is really 
made helpless against matter. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that knowledge is the cause ot 
bondage and that to get rid of knowledge as such is to obtain 
mukti^ This position is based on a wrong view of knowledge. 
Wrong knowledge binds the self and right knowledge frees it. 
Further the position of the Nyaya-Vaisesika contradicts itself. 
That knowledge as such is the cause of bondage is a case of 
knowledge and the Nyaya-Vaisesika has tactily assumed that it 
frees the self. Further we have seen how the self is the principle 
of consciousness and therefore the position that it becomes devoid 
of consciousness in muk^i is not true. In fact the so-called 
self that is really devoid of consciousness is no self at all. So 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika in his doctrine of mukti has practically 
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denied the self itself by holding that the self i i is devoid 

of consciousness. 

The Sankhya holds that mu\tt consists in the aloofness of 
purusa from praXrti, Purusa according to him is pure con- 
sciousness (caitanya) and this consciousness is not relative to any 
object. Against this position the following points may be noted. 
In the first place how purusa that is pure consciousness becomes 
subject to the condition of pra^rti cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. The Sankhya says of course that purusa is neither 
hound nor released but it is only praJ^rti that is bound and 
released. This is irrelevant. That purusa is bound is our experi- 
ence and we are concerned with the release of purusa but not 
of pra\rti. And in the second place to define purusa as pure 
consciousness is wrong. As it is already explained consciousness 
is self-conscious and the self is what is presented as ‘ I ’. And 
there is no case of consciousness that does not involve subject- 
object relation. 

The position of yoga is similar to that of San\hya, 

The Purva Mitnathsd holds that the self is characterised by 
the power of consciousness {]ndnasa1{ti). Against this position 
we have to note that to make a sharp distinction between the 
power of consciousness and consciousness is unwarranted. The 
power of consciousness cannot be different from consciousness 
and consciousness is self-conscious. This means that the self 
which is characterised by the power of consciousness is really 
a self-conscious principle and in this case there is nothing specially 
gained by holding that the self has only the power but not 
consciousness. 

Advaita holds that the self is in reality Brahman Itself and 
to realise this is mu\ti. To account for this the world of 
experience with all its aspects is said to be mithyd and Brahman 
is considered to be nirvisesa. Against this position we have 
already noted how the self is not Brahman, how the world of 
experience cannot be mithyd and how Brahman is not nirvisesa. 
In the light of these considerations it follows that the so-called 
mu\ti of the self, according to Advaita, is the complete annihila- 
tion of the self; such annihilation is impossible. Further, in 
emphasising that the world of experience is mithyd Advaita has 
unconsciously admitted that its view of mu^ti is not consistent 
with the actual experience of the self whose mu\ti is in question. 

Against the position of Visistadvaita one important point is 
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to be noted. It is said that the enjoyment of a self in mu\ti 
is as perfect as that of God. This position has obviously ignored 
the real position of a self in the world of experience. The 
selves as they are given in experience have not the same capacity 
and they cannot have the same discipline. Their realisations 
cannot therefore be the same. If so there is much less reason 
to hold that their enjoyment is as perfect as that of God. Sup- 
posing that it is the same as that of God there comes the diffi- 
culty of explaining how this perfection is obscured in the world 
of bondage. In solving this difficulty one must hold either that 
the world of bondage is unreal (Buddhism) or mithyd (Advaita) 
or that each self has perfection according to its capacity {yogyatd) 
and it is never identical with the perfection of God (Dvaita). 
Vifistadvaita itself does not accept the first two alternatives and 
it must therefore make its position sound by accepting the last 
alternative which is the position of Dvaita Vedanta. 

According to Dvaita Vedanta the perfection of each self is, to 
start with, in the form of capacity (yogyatd). God, the Inde- 
pendent creates an environment for the self to give it a full expres- 
sion. By making the full use of this environment the self realises 
its own perfection. This conclusion alone is consistent on the 
one hand with the actual experience of a self in bondage and on 
the other with the nature of God, the Independent, the Principle 
of perfection. 

With this doctrine of muhyi Madhvacarya has not only given 
a meaning to the life of bondage, the actual course of discipline 
that a self can have and the thought of God as the Independent 
Principle of all, but has also made bondage (bandha) and freedom 
(mo\sa) consistent with each other. With this consistency he 
has given a touch of mu\ti to the so-called bondage. By most 
of the previous thinkers life here is condemned as nothing 
but misery or evil. Madhvacarya points out that it is misery or 
evil only in the case of those that have not understood God 
as Independent and the world as dependent and have not 
moulded their lives consistently with this truth. For one who 
has understood this truth and made life consistent with 
one’s understanding the whole world is sacred with God as the 
Soul in it and everywhere in the world even in the meanest 
and the worst of the things God’s real greatness is realised and 
enjoyed. With this realisation and enjoyment the Vvhole world 
becomes the abode of God instead of being the abode of evil. 
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With this truth and outlook to improve one’s self is to help 
society, because much is taught by practice (acard) rather than 
by mere teaching without practice. This outlook is open to 
all without any special reference to a particular creed or class. 
With this outlook man is not too ambitious, he knows his limit, 
tries to improve himself and the world in so far as he can, and 
makes himself and the world happy. Madhvacarya with his 
philosophy of the Independent as the real source of the dependent 
and with the emphasis on the reality and the spirituality of life 
here has made life worth living because ultimately it leads one 
to freedom. 
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CONCLUSION 

After a careful study of the three systems of Vedanta in 
their historical order one may naturally come to the conclusion 
that the philosophical reflection in India has reached its culmi- 
nation in Dvaita Vedanta. For this reason this system forms 
the most important aspect of Vedanta thought. This truth 
may be understood more clearly if we note the real significance 
of a Vedanta system according to the philosophical traditions 
of India, how fully Dvaita Vedanta justifies this significance, 
how the best of Indian thought is preserved in this system and 
how this system was needed to bring the Vedanta teaching to 
its perfection. 

The Real Significance of Vedanta as Philosophy 

In the very fact that a system is called Vedanta there lies 
apparently something that goes against its philosophical merit, 
for, the term, Vedanta, is taken to mean the position that is based 
on the teaching of the Veda. For this reason modern writers 
on Indian Philosophy feel that the Vedanta systems are religious 
and theological rather 'than purely philosophical. Whatever 
may be the value of such criticisms, a note on the real signifi- 
cance of the terms Vedanta and Vedanta systems may not be 
out of place. 

If the term, Vedanta, is taken to signify anything religious 
or theological that is distinct from, or opposed to, philosophy, 
then from the philosophical standpoint there is not much to 
justify it. If on the other hand the significance of this term 
is an expression of pure philosophical spirit, then, in case it 
is a philosophical necessity, it is desirable to retain it. What- 
ever the shortcomings of a particular Vedanta system may be, 
the spirit of each system supports the idea that in Vedanta there 
should be nothing that is non-philosophical. Consistently with 
this idea, in every Vedanta system there is an earnest attempt 
to make its position philosophically sound. In this connection. 
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one may see that this by itself does not justify a Vedanta system 
as pure philosophy. For, after all, philosophically to justify a 
position is one thing, and to arrive at a position purely as a 
result of philosophical enquiry is quite another thing, because 
in the former case there is still lurking the idea of a preconceived 
notion with regard to which there is a philosophical justifica- 
tion later on, and in the latter case there is no such preconception. 
How far this latter idea can be applied to each Vedanta system 
can be determined in the light of the following considerations. 

From the very start in Indian philosophy there is a thorough- 
going attempt to determine the valid sources of correct 
knowledge and that is considered to be real which is revealed 
by this knowledge. From the standpoint of the Vedanta 
systems as a whole three such sources are distinguished and 
they are pratya\sa^ anumana and agama. Though in Advaita 
three more sources, upamdna^ arthdpatti and anupalabdhi are 
mentioned, one may see that after all they are varieties of 
pratya\sa or anumana^ as the case may be. It is further pointed 
out that though the sources of knowledge are different, they 
are not inconsistent with one another. Pratya^sa is the basis of 
anumana and anumana gives a meaning to pratya\sa. Two 
stages in pratya\sa are distinguished — normal and supernormal. 
The normal is common to all and the supernormal is the experi- 
ence of those that are capajple of seeing the ultimate significance 
of things. The distinction between the two forms of pratyakja 
is more or less the same as the distinction between common 
sense pratyaf{^sa and scientific pratya\sa. To be partial to one 
and to deny the truth of the other is to over-emphasise the 
distinction between the two. The two may be distinct but they 
are not inconsistent. The normal is the basis of the super- 
normal and the supernormal supplements the normal. The 
things revealed by the supernormal are known to those that 
have only the normal pratyaJ^sa, only through the verbal testi- 
mony of those that have had the supernormal experience. This 
verbal testimony is called agama. In the very idea of dgama^ 
in this sense, it is implied that it is consistent with pratya1{sa 
and anumana^ that it presents things that are not presented by 
pratya\sa and anumana in the normal sense, and that it makes 
pratya\sa and anumana fuller and richer. The term, agama, 
with these qualifications stands for sruti and smrti. ^ruti is 
apauruseya and smrti is pauruseya. The latter is necessarily 
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.consistent with the former. The idea that agama is necessarily 
consistent with the other sources of knowledge makes the ques- 
tion of interpretation very prominent. From this it follows 
that a case of agama cannot be taken to be of any value unless 
it is interpreted consistently with the foregoing ideas. Owing to 
these ideas, namely, that that is real which is revealed by the 
valid sources of knowledge, and that the sources of knowledge 
are consistent with one another, there are in a Vedanta system 
both philosophy in the modern sense and the interpretation of 
agama consistently with the Indian ideas. In the course of de- 
tailed development of these ideas, although the different thinkers 
arrived at different conclusions, yet it is never forgotten that the 
different sources of knowledge are necessarily consistent with one 
another. The conclusions of reason are further substantiated by 
agama and the teaching of agama is given fuller significance by 
the application of reason. With these ideas in mind one has to 
observe in this connection that though in a Vedanta system 
there are, of course, from the standpoint of modern interest, 
different elements — philosophy and interpretation of the Veda — 
yet from the Indian point of view these two are the neces- 
sary elements of philosophy proper, that is of philosophy 
which has in view things that are revealed by different sources 
of knowledge {pramdnasiddha). So long as this view is philo- 
sophical a Vedanta system does not suffer as philosophy. To 
emphasise a particular source of knowledge at the cost of other 
sources is wrong from the Indian point of view. A particular 
source of knowledge, such as reason, has its fuller significance 
in its relation to the other sources. Independent of other 
sources a particular source is unchecked and does not help 
man in obtaining a sound view of reality. To isolate pratya\sa 
does not help the distinction between right and wrong pratya\sa. 
The distinction between the two is made by means of reason, 
{anumand). To isolate anumdna involves self-contradiction, be- 
cause without a reference to pratyal{sa, directly or indirectly, a 
valid case of anumdna cannot be distinguished. To isolate 
pratya\sa and anumdna is to deny higher types of realisation 
that are philosophically consistent with human experience, and 
with this negation the spiritual advancement of man is made 
difficult. These are the ideas in general which mark the starting 
point of a Vedanta philosophy; and these are the ideas given 
by the Brahma Sutras like ' Kdmdccandnumanapekjd^ TarJ^d- 
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pratisthanaty and so on. The common idea of these sutras is 
that anumana by itself is unreliable. This is not the denial of 
philosophy, but the giving to philosophy of its proper signi- 
ficance. This tradition is started by the Veda itself, e.g., ‘ One 
who does not know the Veda cannot understand Brahman, 
the Infinite (navedavinmanutedambrhantamy^ ‘Mere reason 
does not help, the right view and it is only the Veda that helps 
it {naisatar^ena matirdpaneyd prol^tdnyenaiva su]nandyay and 
so on. Following these ideas the Gita says, ‘ So in discri- 
minating' between the right and wrong sastra is your pramdna. 
{Tasmdt sdstram pramdnante /{arydJ^drya vyavasthitau)\ and it 
adds ‘One who abandons the teaching of sdstrd . . . does not 
obtain success. (Yassdstrd vidhi mutsrjya vartate ... na sa 
siddhi mavdpnoti)\ Consistently with this tradition the Brahma 
Sutra explains how isolated reasoning may not have finality, 
but reasoning consistent with the other pramdnas, pratya\sa 
and dgama is conclusive and helps the spiritual advancement 
of man (2.1. 12). So on the whole the contribution of Indian 
thought to philosophy in general consists of two ideas — (i) that 
reasoning must necessarily be consistent with the other pra^ 
mdnas\ this means that only that reasoning is valid that is 
consistent with the other pramdnas\ and (2) that a sound 
philosophy is that which necessarily leads to the spiritual 
advancement of man. Of these two the former is an expression 
of intellectual consistency and the realisation of this is the char- 
acteristic of spirituality. (This position is very explicit in Dvaita 
Vedanta.) The philosophical value of Indian thought rests 
on the philosophic value of this contribution. Indian thinkers 
entertain no doubt with regard to the philosophical importance 
of this position, because they are convinced that isolated rea- 
soning contradicts itself. Man’s mental power is so rich that 
what is argued out by one man is easily disproved by another. 
This idea is best illustrated by the Sophists of Greece. That 
isolated reason does not help man’s spiritual advancement is 
substantiated by Kant’s negative conclusion regarding the 
worth of metaphysics. The Indian thinkers with their insis- 
tence on the consistency of reason with the other pramdnasy 
especially with pratyahsa^ readily see the defects of such posi- 
tions that imply the denial of the reality of experienced things. 
Supposing they were familiar with Zeno’s arguments against 
motion, that motion is impossible as the thing that is supposed 
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to move must be at rest at a point of space at every given 
point of time and so on; and with Bradley’s arguments against 
relation, that the conception of relation involves self-contradiction 
as the supposed relation between two entities, being different 
from the entities themselves, presupposes another relation 
between itself and the entities and so on, they would meet 
them in the following manner. Whatever may be the other 
defects of these arguments at the very outset they are sublated 
by the perception of motion and or relation. Further, these 
arguments contradict themselves. Motion is a case of suc- 
cession. Unless Zeno’s mind has succession in perceiving 
that a distance from a particular point to another point pre- 
supposes a number of intervening points, he cannot formulate 
the argument that the thing that is supposed to move must 
be at lest at a point at a given point of time. So his argument 
against motion presupposes the truth of succession, i.e. motion. 
Similarly Bradley’s argument against relation as such presup- 
poses at least the truth of the relation between the proof and 
the proved. To grant this relation is self-contradiction and not 
to grant it is to make the proof against relation impossible. So 
isolated reason is defective and the reason that is consistent with 
perception alone is sound. 

In India also there were some thinkers who could not 
appreciate this position. The most prominent among them were 
the Mddhyami\a thinkers and certain Advaita thinkers like 
Sriharsa of Khandana \handa\hddya. Mddhyatnika* s very idea 
of siinya as catus\otivinirmu}{ta involves self-contradiction. He 
holds that an object is not real, because it has a beginning and 
and an end, and in this expression he clearly accepts by way of 
implication that the real is necessarily beginningless and endless. 
But in contradiction of this implication, in the same breath he 

says that the object is not unreal because it has a beginning 

and end, and in this expression he implies that the object is 
real in the sense that it has a beginning and end. The ]aina 
thinker rightly points out self-contradiction in Mddhyamil{a s 
position and holds that to have beginning and end is rather the 

sign of enduring reality and supports this idea by perceptual ex- 

perience. Sriharsa’s position is similar to that of Mddhyami\a. 
For instance, his criticism against time may be taken. He notes 
that time must be presented as past, present, or future. But it is 
impossible, he says, because to recognise time as past, present and 
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future presupposes the recognition of the object as past, present 
or future. This line of argument is evidently sublated by his 
own recognition of the previous step of his argument as past, 
and the present step as present, and his object in view as future. 
Similarly his entire position involves self-contradiction. 

In Indian philosophy these are extreme cases. But the 
general position of the Indian philosophers, including even many 
Advaita thinkers, is epistemological realism. Indian thinkers in 
general are not convinced of the truth of epistemological ideal- 
ism. [f a thinker like Berkeley or a V ijndnavadin holds that 
what is perceived is only an idea and has nothing correspond- 
ing to it in the external world, they readily point out the defect 
in that position. If there is nothing external and all that exists 
is only the idea, then how can there be the thought of extern- 
ality? Though there is no idea that cannot be said to involve 
finally a reference to the external world, it is possible to distin- 
guish between two types of ideas. Imagination and a normal case 
of perception may be taken as examples. Though imagination 
may finally be traced to the external world, yet, as imagination, 
ancl when the subject knows that it is only a case of imagina- 
tion, it is recognised to be purely internal without any direct 
reference to the external world. A man who consciously imagines 
a centaur knows that his imagination does not directly refer to 
any external object. But the case of a perception is different. 
A perception like ‘this is a table’ directly refers to an external 
object, table. If we keep this distinction in mind, it is easy 
to see the defect of the idealistic position. If there is only idea 
and nothing else, then how can there be this distinction between 
perception and imagination? As the content of imagination is 
taken to be internal, the object or the content of perception 
must also be taken to be internal. But this is never done and 
in fact all men, including even the idealists, know that perception 
refers to an external object. If the external object is denied and 
the so-called object is taken to be only an idea, then how can 
there be the idea that it is external, but not that it is internal as 
in the case of imagination? Further, Vijndnavdda concludes that 
that which is perceived is a mere idea, since there can be no 
relation between the idea which is mental and an external object 
which is non-mental. What is meant by ‘non-mental’ here? 
The meaning that it is opposed to the mental is unwarranted. 
There is only the experience that presents the so-called non- 
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mental and there is nothing in experience to say that the so-called 
non-mental is opposed to the mental. So the only sense in which 
‘ non-mental ’ can be understood is that it is different from 

the mental. The mental now stands for the idea, i.e. the 
perception. So the whole position is that perception cannot 
present that which is different from it. But to accept this 
position is to deny the mental history. Just as there is the 

idea of an external entity, there is the idea of a past idea. 

Memory, for example, is an idea which presents a past idea. 
The latter idea is different from the former idea. If an 

idea .cannot present that which is different from it, then 

how can memory present a past idea which is different from 
it? If it can present it, where is the difficulty in holding that 
it can also present the external which is different from it? 

Further the idealistic position finally makes it impossible to 
accept anything other than an idea; and in this case there can be 
nothing else to measure the truth of this position since the 
standard of measurement falls outside the idea. Even to hold 
that in the Absolute these deficiencies are squared up is no 

more than a standard and as such it falls outside the idea. To 

say that this is the way of discursive thought is to cut the 
root of philosophy, for who has experienced the thought that 
is non-discursive? Further the whole mischief is due to the 
expression, ‘external’. By first calling the presented object 
external, and then taking hold of the implication of the ex- 
pression, external, all sorts of difficulties which are not true to 
experience are imagined. The object is only presented and it 
is not necessary to characterise it as external, if this characterisa- 
tion necessarily creates difficulties. To hold that it is presented 
implies that there is a natural relation between that which pre- 
sents and that which is presented. That which presents is 
knowledge or idea {yisayi) and that which is presented is the 
object (visayd). To indicate this idea the object is called prameya 
and this word means ‘that which is presented by right know- 
ledge ’. 

So the mutual consistency of the several pramanas, with a 
clear recognition of it, is one of the distinguishing features of 
Indian thought. This recognition is responsible for the appear- 
ance of the so-called theological or scholastic discussions in a 
Vedanta system. 

Further we may take note of another point in this connec- 

ts 
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tion. Even a modern philosopher after justifying or establishing 
a position, may further substantiate it by showing how a similar 
position is held by a philosopher of great reputation, say KaiiL 
This must not ot course be taken to mean that a position is 
sound only because Kant held it. It is just the same when a 
Vedanta philosopher quotes a passage from the Veda in support 
of his position or under the same circumstance interprets the 
Vedic position. It must also be noted that a reference to the 
text of ^Yuti invariably presupposes that the position in question 
is justified independently of the text, whatever the order in 
which these things are put. Further in India from the. very 
beginning the Veda and the works consistent with it are so 
much respected for their profound philosophical implication 
that in some philosophical literature it is difficult to find the 
difference between the two aspects. 

How Dvaita Vedanta Justifies the Philosophical Significance of 
Vedanta 

So far the general principles underlying the Vedanta systems 
have been stated. But how far the respective thinkers are con- 
sistent with these principles remains to be seen. In some cases 
particular thinkers are unable to satisfy these principles on 
account of certain positions of their own creation. This point 
may be clearly illustrated by taking the position of Advaita 
and contrasting the position of Dvaita with it. 

The position of ^ankaracarya is indicated in certain passages 
of his Brahmasutrabhasya. In Ji'}ndsddhi\arana (i.i.i) ne says, 

' fijmsd means the desire to know {Jndtumicchd jijndsd). The 
knowledge culminating in aparo\sa is the object of desire 
{Avagatiparyantam jnanam . . . icchdydh \armai)' What is the 
cause of this knowledge The answer to this question is given 
in the Navila\sanatvddhi\arana (2.1. ii), ‘with regard to the 
thing revealed by an authority bare reasoning cannot be depended 
upon. ... It is therefore established that only the knowledge that 
is produced by the Upanisad is true. No other knowledge can 
be true. . . . Therefore ffirough authority and reasoning that 
is^ consistent with authority it is proved that Brahman which 
is a spirit is the efficient and the material cause of the^world. 
{Ndgamagamyerthe kevalenatarJ^ena pratyavasthdtavyam . . . 
Atah siddhamasyaivaupanisadasya jndnasya samya]ndnatvam . 
Atonyatra samyajhdnatmnupapatteh, . . . Atah Agtimavasend- 
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gamanusaritar\avasenaca cetanam Brahma ]agatahkaranam 
pra\rtisc€ti sthitam^p It may be noted that Brahman considered 
here is lower. It is qualified (sagund) for it is the cause of the 
world. But Brahman that is ultimate is nirguna. To know 
how this Brahman is known is more relevant to the present 
discussion. . As an answer to this demand the author says, ‘The 
identity of Brahman and Atman as revealed by “That thou 
art” cannot be understood without scripture. (Tatvamasi iti 
hrahmatmabhavasya sastramunturena anavagamyamanatvat 1.1.4)’. 
Sf) what IS meant on the whole is that philosophy is im- 
possible in connection with the knowledge of the ultimate 
Truth. 

We shall sec what Madhvacarya says. He clearly explains his 
position in the V.T.V. 3—4, S.M. 261—262 as ‘Though agama is 
more decisive than pratyal{su and anumuna^ it cannot have truth 
if it is opposed to them on which it depends. ... If there is 
the opposition of anubhuiva {pratyuf^sa) agama cannot have truth, 
because there is untruth in the antibhava of the truth of agama 
also. (Bratyak^saderdgamasya prdbalyepi nopajivyapramdna- 
uirodhe prdmdnyam. . . . Naednubhavavirodhe dgamasya pra- 
mdnyam, dgamaprdmdnyanubhavasydpi aprdmdnyaprdptehy 
Consistently with these ideas Tikacarya explains the position of 
Madhvacarya in the Nydyasudhd 2.1.4 way, ‘With regard 

to Tsvara, reasoning as such is not refuted by the author of- the 
Sutras, but only the reasoning that is not supported by scripture 
(Veda). The reasoning supported by scripture is certainly a 
proof in establishing Isvara. Otherwise with regard to the 
teaching of the Veda an enquiry which is no other than the 
application of reasoning could not have been started. (Nasar- 
vathdpl.sva.re anumdnasya prdmdnyam sutra^rtd nirdf{rtam, 
t'j mndmdgamdnanugrhitasya. Agamdnugrhitdtvanumcsvare mdna- 
mevdbhimatd, Anyathd ucdavdkpydrthe yuhjyanusandhdnarupa- 
pjhdsdm ndrabheteti)' This is on the whole an expression of 
the idea that philosophy is possible and is in fact indispensable 
in obtaining the knowledge of the Absolute. It may be noted 
further that such a position as this has no place in Advaita, be- 
cause nirguna Brahman transcends all conception. The same 
idea is further illustrated by the meaning of the term, jijndsd^ 
according to the two systems. Sankaracarya means by the term 
desire to know and this desire has knowledge in view. But 
Madhvacarya notes that this interpretation is wrong, because 
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desire is spontaneous and cannot be the subject of a command, 
and the case of knowledge is the same; and he understands by 
the term, jijnasd, philosophical enquiry which comes between 
desire and knowledge. (Tasmdt jndnecchdntarmto vicaro jijnasd- 
padena la\syat€, i.i.i). By enquiry (vicdra) he means Mimamsa, 
application of reason {yuktyanusandhdna). His final position is 
that without jijndsd, i.e., Mtmdmsdy the Veda is useless. He 
says that when there is much dispute about the nature of 
Truth, in spite of the fact that the Veda reveals Truth there 
is no knowledge of it; and so with a view to removing the 
dispute and determining the true meaning of the Veda, enquiry 
must be made {Anekjdsu vipratipattisu satis u tattvajndna- 
karanddapi veddttadanutpattau tadapodanadvdrena vedetikarta- 
vyatdrupd jijndsa \artavyetiy i.i.i). Thus according to him sound 
philosophy and the teaching of the Veda finally mean one and 
the same thing. The same spirit is echoed by Tikacarya when 
he says, ‘Only that meaning of the Veda which is really con- 
sistent with reason must be taken to be true. Otherwise . . . 
there ought to be no commencement of philosophical enquiry. 
{V papatyaviruddhohi veddrthogrdhyah. Anyathd . . . vicdra 
sdstrdndrambhaprasangaty N.S. 1.4.6., 207). The same spirit is 
still more clearly illustrated by his several statements in the 
Nydyasudhci such as, ‘That should be taken as representing the 
intention of the author of the Brahmasutra which is not sub- 
lated by a pramdna and which is supported by a pramdna, 
{Pramdndviruddhah pramdndnusdrica sutrabdrasya abhiprdyah 
\alpaniyahy 2.2.7)’; " Pratyakja is superior to all reasoriing and 
verbal testimony. (Pratya\sameva a\hilddanumdnddagamacca 
varam pramdnam, 2.2.8)’; ‘As reasoning and * verbal testi- 
mony are basecT on pratyaJ^sa, pratya\sa is indeed superior to 
them. (Anumdndgamayoh pratya/^samulatvena tatah pratyaf{sa- 
meva varam pramdnam, 2.2.8)’; ‘The Truth must be under- 
stood only in the light of experience, but not in any other 
manner, because reasoning based on normal experience alone 
is the means for understanding it. {Lo\dnusdrenaiva paramdrtho 
boddhavyahy ndnyathdy lokanydyasyaiva tadbodhopdyatvdty 
2.2.8)’; and ‘The distinction between jivdtman and paramdtman 
is explained on the strength of the pramdnaSy pratya\sa and so 
on. Therefore even a hundred srutis like Tatvamasi cannot 
produce the idea of the identity of the two. (Jivdtmaparamdtma- 
bhedasya pratya\sddipramdnabalena upapdditatvdt tatvamasyddi 
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srutisatenafi tadahhedapratipattih utpattumalam . N.S. 2.3.14., 
435.)’. It is interesting to note in this connection that these 
statements, with their full significance, have their first appearance 
in Dvaita Vedanta. The philosophical value of them cannot be 
overestimated. So in the Vedanta of Madhvacarya the true signi- 
ficance of philosophy is fully recognised and with this recogni- 
tion it was possible for him to make philosophy {sastrabhydsa) 
the main characteristic of the spiritual discipline that leads to 
liberation. He says that even the Devas (divinities) need philo- 
sophy. In interpreting this idea Tikacafya says, ‘Even in the 
case of llrahma and so on whose intellect is not vitiated by the 
ajncina caused by wrong philosophies philosophical enquiry is 
necessary in order to make the sword of knowledge sharp. 
{Kusamayaih anahita]ndn~indm brahmddindm buddhimprati 
yubfindm sdnatvasiddhaye yuf^tisanena jndndsemtinaiHtyasidhya' 
rthamitiydvat . . . manavaisadyaprayoyanasya vidyamdnatvdt tai' 
iidarnddaramyamiti bhdvah, N.S. 2.2.1.316.)’ With these ideas 
Madhvacarya has certainly opened a new chapter in the history of 
philosophy jn India. 

Some modern critics hold that Indian thought is not purely 
philosophical, because it does not insist on knowledge for its 
own sake and makes knowledge a means for Against 

this criticism the position of Dvaita Vedanta may be noted. Real 
spirituality is the sound philosophical knowledge and the full 
expression of spirituality is what is called mu\ti. So to insist 
on mu\ti is to insist on the fullness of knowledge. Fullness of 
knowledge presupposes the fullness of moral virtues and so on. 
Realisation of Truth is an aspect of the fullness of knowledge. 
The whole position is an expression of the truth that mediate 
{paro\sa) knowledge of Reality does not end in itself and it 
necessarily culminates in immediate {aparo\sa) knowledge and 
thus becomes full. 

Madhvacarya distinguishes three types of philosophical dis- 
cussion — vdda, jalpa and vitandd. Pure tattvanirnaya (determin- 
ation of truth) is the aim of vdda, and tattvanirnaya may be for 
one’s own use or for the use of others. Success, reputation and 
so on are the aims of jalpa. And to defeat the opponent with- 
out establishing one’s own position is the aim of vitandd. Of 
these three, vdda is the presupposition of the other two, because 
without tattvanirnaya jalpa and vitandd cannot be determined, 
and the aims of jalpa and vitandd do not help tattvanirnaya. 
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Vadu is therefore the best form of philosophy. Further vdda 
presupposes the absence of rdga and dvesa (likes and dislikes), 
the necessary intellectual equipment and devotion to the ulti- 
mate Truth {visntibha\ti) and this devotion is an expression of 
spiritual perfection. This is why vdda is the best kind of tdpas. 
With this view Madhvacarya examines with much care those 
positions that stand in the way of tattvanirnaya, points out their 
defects and prepares the way for tattvanirnaya. That his entire 
philosophy is .vdda does not need a restatement. 

The Best of Indian Thought is Preserved in Dvaita Vedanta 
Another notable point in Madhvacarya is his catholicity. 
Throughout the course of his system he recognises what is really 
valuable in other philosophies. This is indicated by. the expres- 
sions, such as istdsddhanatd, istdpattih and siddhasudhanatd. 
Though these terms .may mean the fallacies of reasoning, one 
can see that after all they- signify the acceptance of what is 
sound with reference to the other systems. Alter accepting 
such things he finds a true place for them in his system and 
thereby makes their meaning fuller. With the Carvaka he 
agrees diat life must be enjoyed fully, and he adds that life is 
not worth enjoying without a spiritual outlook. Though he 
commends real sanydsa as an dsrama^ he emphasises disinter- 
estedness in action (\armaphalatydgd) that is consistent with 
Truth and its implications. That God is the principle of all, 
including action and its relation to its result, is the Truth. That 
one must act with the recognition of this Truth is its implica- 
tion. With the Bauddha he recognises that things of the world 
are ever changing and he notes that change necessarily pre- 
supposes a substance that changes and God, the author of it. 
With the Vijhanavadin he holds that the real is not independent 
of its knowledge and he draws attention to the fact that the 
negation of the reality of the objective world does not follow 
therefrom. The denial of the world cannot be implied in 
the fact of knowledge which reveals if. With the Madhyamika 
and ."sankaracarya, he grants that bondage is due to auidyd 
(framdddtfnal{atvdt bandhasya) and points out that avidyd and 
bondage are facts, i.c. they are not illusion and their author is 
God who is the principle of all. With the Jaina he admits the 
relative character of things and asks one not to ignore the tri^jh 
that the Absolute is the ground of the relative. With the Nyaya- 
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Vaisesika and Ramanujacarya he holds that things consist of 
the substantive and attributive aspects and concludes that they 
are only differences in identity. With the Mimamsaka he 
accepts the force of \arma and subjects it to the will of God, 
the principle of all, including \arma and its force. He says 
that God is greater than our distinction between good and bad 
(dharma and adharmd). His idea is that our distinctions must 
be consistent with the truth of God. With ^ankaracarva he 
maintains that God (Brahman) is an identity devoid of distinctions 
and that He is the basis of the reality of the world, and con- 
cludes thereby that God, is infinite and the world finite. His 
idea is that both are actual and to negate one is to negate the 
other. One may note in this connection the spirit of his teach- 
ing. Experience is the starting point of philosophy and God 
is established as the ground of experience and therefore we are 
incapable of thinking \ahat God is independently of experience; 
for, thinking itself is an aspect of experience and God is consid- 
ered only as its ground and as the ground He is relative to the 
world of experience. The Upanisads tell us nothing that is 
opposed to this truth. The Taittiriya says, ‘ From what these 
things arc produced, by what these things that are produced 
are protected and in what they disappear and have rest, 
enquire into It, that is Brahman.’ So to speak of God as 
He is in Himself, independent of the world, and to deny 
the reality of the world are unjustifiable. Throughout hik 
\atha\avdda in Anuvyd^hydna he insists on the truth that if 
philosophical enquiry is based on experience, as it cannot be 
otherwise, then the truth that is finally established never 
negates enquiry and experience. That is to say that experience 
and enquiry are as much facts as the final truth. He applies 
this idea to all the things he considers. If a Bauddha or 
^ankaracarya says that things cannot be considered to be real 
merely on the ground that they are observed to produce other 
things, and illustrates his point on the analogy of illusion or 
dream, where things are seen to produce other things for the 
time being, Madhvacarya corrects the position of the opponent 
by drawing his attention to the fact that what really causes things 
in illusion or dreams is really the knowledge in the form of illu- 
sion or dream but not the ooject of it. This point may be illus- 
trated by taking the rope-serpent illusion. When an individual 
has this illusion there is fear created in him. The cause 
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of this fear is not the unreal serpent, but it is the idea of the 
serpent presented in illusion. What he means by this is that 
it does not follow that experience itself is unreal, merely because 
normal experience can be compared to illusion or dream from 
the standpoint of one thing or the other. Even as illusion is a 
fact though what is apprehended is unreal, experience is a fact 
and there is nothing to sublate experience and therefore what 
is given in experience is also a fact. Similar is the consideration 
with regard to dreams. With regard to dreams a point may be 
noted. The things that are given in dreams arc mental and they 
are real in that capacity and our mistaking them for the external 
entities is a case of illusion. Similar is the case of imagination. 
And with Ramanujacarya he accepts that God is the immanent 
principle of all and devotion (bha\ti) to Him is the main feature 
of the spiritual discipline, and he rejects the idea that God is the 
material cause of the universe and shows^hat devotion and know- 
ledge must mean the same thing and that they are therefore not 
different. Thus he safeguards the infinite nature of God and 
gives no room for blind faith in the name of devotion. 

The Need for Dvaita Vedanta 

The following circumstance created the need for Dvaita 
Vedanta, (i) In Advaita, philosophy is taken to have a negative 
function and Truth is supposed to be revealed only by the Veda. 
In Visistadvaita, the soundness of reasoning is finally determined 
in the light of the interpretation given to the Vedic passages, 
sadvidyd and so on. But that these ideas themselves are in a 
sense the result of philosophy and that philosophy is therefore 
entirely independent of any authority are not noticed by these 
systems. (2) In Advaita, Truth (Brahman) implies the negation 
of the world. In Visistadvaita, Brahman is practically taken to 
be one among many. Neither position helps the conception of 
Brahman as the real ground of all. (3) In Advaita, the world is 
practically denied. In Visistadvaita, in some form or the other, 
the world is taken to be a necessary accompaniment of Brahman. 
To hold that the world is an aprthakjiddhavisesana of Brahman 
tloes not help the conception of Brahman, the real ground of all. 
To say that the world is aprtha 1 {siddha is at best only the state- 
ment of the problem and it does not explain how and why the 
world is aprtha\siddha (inseparable or inalienable). If this ques- 
tion is answered, then that the world is a necessary accompani- 
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ment of Brahman loses its significance. It may however be 
noted that in these two systems the significance of Brahman, 
the ground, is lost sight of. (4) Advaita implies the annihilation 
of fiva and Visistadvaita makes jim practically equivalent to 
Brahman. Neither position is consistent with the nature of 
Jim's empirical life. (5) In Advaita, Brahman as svapraJ{asa 
makes the spiritual discipline leading to the realisation of Brah- 
man meaningless. In Visistadvaita, too much emphasis laid on 
prapatti ignores in a sense the spirituality of philosophical know- 
ledge or modifies the spiritual value of knowledge. So neither 
position really justifies philosophy. . For these reasons Madhva- 
carya feels that neither of these two systems really helps the 
spiritual outlook of man, and propounds Dvaita Vedanta, in 
which he justifies the enduring value of philosophy, establishes 
Brahman as the real ground of the real world, safeguards the 
individuality of jiva^ and explains how true spirituality consists 
in a sound philosophical outlook. 

The Dvaita Philosophy and Its Place in the Vedanta 

In the light of all the previous considerations it may be con- 
cluded that Dvaita philosophy satisfactorily solves the problems 
raised by the previous Vedanta systems. This explains how 
this Vedanta is the most important aspect of Vedanta thought. 
Further taking the respective positions of ^>ankaracarya, 
Ramanujacarya and Madhvacarya into consideration, one feels 
that the former two are diametrically opposed to each other 
with respect to every item of their positions and Madhvacarya 
holds a balance between them. With all his opposition to 
J?ankaracarya in certain respects he seems to appreciate him 
more than he does Ramanujacarya. This is perhaps the reason 
why he constantly refers to Sankariicarya, examines the position, 
points out its defects and suggests his own correction. That 
he holds a balance between ^ankaracarya and Ramanujacarya 
may be illustrated by taking a few examples into consideration. 

If Sankaracarya holds that Brahman is one only and is devoid 
of all distinctions external and internal, then Ramanujacarya 
asserts that Brahman necessarily consists of distinctions. Ac- 
cording to the latter in what is called Brahman there are diverse 
elements, (i) The substantive aspect characterised by being 
{satyatvd), the state of being knowledge {jndnatvd) and the state 
of being bliss (anandatve^ and (2) the attributive aspects — 
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(i) Dharmabhutajnana as the principle of all the divine qualities 
such as knowledge, power, strength and so on, and (ii) the things 
called non-substance {adravyd) as power {saJ{tt) and relation {sam- 
yoga) to other substances such as time. So, in all, in what is 
called Brahman there are three varieties of things and they are 
different from one another. In addition to them a mode (pral^ara) 
of Brahman is called arcavatara and it is said to be the form of 
God which is worshipped in particular temples. When God 
is' in this form He is considered to take some material thing 
as His body. What is to be noted here is that God along with 
the body is taken to be a form of God and the name Isvara 
is applied to it. No doubt the substantive element of the several 
aspects of Brahman is taken to be the immanent principle of all 
and therefore It is the principle of the other elements also. But 
having seen both the ideas one naturally feels that if the real 
significance of the position that the substantive {pra\dri) ele- 
ment of Brahman is the principle of the other elements is 
rightly recognised, then there can be no reason why so many 
distinct elements should be introduced into It. After intro- 
ducing these elements into It, what follows naturally is that 
Brahman stands for the aggregation of these diverse elements. 
Further if wc concentrate only on the substantive element and 
call it Brahman, then according to Ramanujacarya we have 
removed from Brahman many divine qualities, power, Its 
relation ‘to the world, knowledge and so on. If these qualities 
are attributed to the substantive element itself, then there can 
be no justification for introducing the foreign elements into 
It. Further, even this substantive element is not left un- 
disturbed. For Brahman with cit and acit in subtle form 
is taken to be the material cause {upadand) of the world; and 
by material cause is meant that which changes into product. 
So according to this idea Brahman is taken to be capable of 
change. But immediately the difficulty of attributing change 
to Brahman is perceived, because a passage of sruti says that 
Brahman is changeless {nirvi\dra)\ and to remove this difficulty 
it is held that Brahman as the substantive aspect has no change. 
-So one is finally left in bewilderment amidst these contradictory 
ideas. 

So even as Ramanujacarya himself admits, the Upanisadic 
Brahman is changeless. If this truth is really admitted, then 
according to him Brahman ceases to be self-sufficient since 
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many divine qualities are' thereby removed from It, and he takes 
those qualities to be necessary to explain the world. This contra- 
diction seems to be due to his enthusiasm to assert against 
J5ankaracarya that Brahman is not nirvisesa. 

Owing to these contradictions Madhvacarya rejects Ramanuja- 
carya’s position and analysing this position notes in one sentence 
— It is Brahman, for me, that is changeless’ and thereby implies 
that Brahman is the very presupposition of all changes and 
that the changing elements are really foreign to It. One natur- 
ally sees that in holding this position he recognises more truth in 
the position of ^ankaracarya that Brahman is strictly one Being, 
devoid of distinctions. The Upanisads trace the world of mani- 
fold aspects to a single principle and call this principle Brahman. 
So this principle must be conceived in such a manner as to 
explain the manifold. In explaining it in this manner no 
foreign element should be introduced into it, for to introduce 
such elements into Brahman is implicitly to deny to that extent 
the self-sufficient nature of the principle. Further though by 
Sankaracarya the oneness of the principle is^ fully recognised, 
there arc some implications in his position that cannot be justi- 
fied from the standpoint that it is after all the principle of the 
world. The propertylessncss (nirisesatvd) of Brahman and the 
unreality {mithydtvci) of the world are the implications of 
v^Sankaracarya’s position. With these implications he has ignored 
the very significance of the present standpoint. With these 
implications Brahman ceases to be the principle of the world. 
To be the principle, in the real sense of the term, it must 
be sufficiently rich to explain the world; and if it is the real 
explanation of the world, then it cannot presuppose the un- 
reality of the world, in fact it must make the reality of the 
world more significant. Thus while ^ankaracarya’s insistence on 
the oneness of the principle is correct, the implications he 
draws from that principle are wrong. So these implications 
must be avoided and the principle must be interpreted so as to 
make it explain the thing of which it is the principle. This 
is exactly what Madhvacarya does in interpreting this principle. 
He considers that the principle is infinitely rich (gunapurna) and 
he does not make any distinction between the principle and its 
richness. Richness and principle are according to him identical 
and the distinction in their expression is only due to the peculi- 
arity of the conceptions. This is exactly the truth we have to 
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understand in his doctrine of visesa, according to which, visesa 
is the peculiarity that makes particular conceptions appear to be 
different though they are identical. Further he draws atten- 
tion to the fact that this is true with reference to every identical 
thing. If the truth of this position is understood one naturally 
sees that this explanation is inevitable even in Advaita. 
Granting for a while with Advaita that Brahman is only 
one and that It is therefore *nirvtsesa, the three things in this 
expression — Brahman, one and nirvisesa must be taken to be 
identical. But this identical thing is capable of being expressed 
differently as Brahman, one, and nirvisesa. Without this ex- 
pression the identity of the principle is not explained. So it is 
inevitable to hold that it is the peculiarity of the conceptions 
themselves. If this is admitted, then Brahman ceases to be nir- 
visesa and It does not therefore necessarily imply the unreality 
of the world. 

Similarly with reference to every other conception Madhva- 
carya goes to the fundamental truth implied in the very 
concepts and shpws a full application of this truth in his 
philosophy. And his philosophy is self-consistent from the start 
to the end. 

That Madhvacarya holds a balance between Sankaracarya 
and Ramanujacarya may be illustrated by taking another example. 
While ^ankaracarya makes use of illusion in proving the un- 
reality of the world, Ramanujacarya denies illusion as such in 
his doctrine of sat\hyati or yathartha\hyati and in this^ connec- 
tion, with much ingenuity, argues that similarity of things means 
the actual presence of things in those that are similar to them. 
Madhvacarya notes against the latter that to hold that every 
thing is actually present in every other thing that is similar to 
it, is to negate similarity itself. His idea is this. There can be 
similarity between two things if the things are really different. 
And to hold that the things are different is to accept implicitly 
that one is not the other. If so how does it follow that one 
thing is in the other Without dissimilarity between two things 
how -can there be similarity between the two.^ Similarity is 
significant only with dissimilarity. There is no meaning in 
saying that silver is similar to silver; because there is no point 
in the statement. But there is a point in saying that silver and 
a shell are similar; for the two are by nature different and in 
spite of the difference, with regard to some aspect or the other. 
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say in point of shining, both ;§ire similar. To recognise the 
truth of this position supports the fact of illusion but not the 
absence of it. So Ramanujacarya’s position involves self-contra- 
diction, and illusion is a fact. That Sankaracarya recognises 
illusion deserves appreciation, but what he concludes from it is 
wrong. He holds that which^ is apprehended in illusion is 
mithya and applies the same thing to the world of normal 
experience. This is not correct. The truth that underlies even 
his explanation of illusion makes his conclusion impossible. In 
illusion the real is mistaken to be unreal and the unreal real. 
So what is apprehended in it is unreal (asai) but not mithya or 
sadasadvila}{sana\ so to reduce normal experience to the level 
of illusion is to hold that the world is unreal {asa^ and this is 
to revive the old sunyavdda. 

Madhvacarya’s method of discussion is this. He clearly 
knows what exactly is expected from him as a Vedanta philo- 
sopher. On the one hand he has to systematise the Vedic 
teaching and on the other he has to justify his systematisation 
as pure philosophy. In so far as his systematisation of the Vedic 
teaching is concerned he evaluates the canons of Mimdrhsd^ 
according to which the meaning of a passage is determined with 
reference to the beginning ?ind close of the topic in the Veda, 
together with the various other ciiK:umstances which help the 
determination of the meaning of the passage. *In this connec- 
tion to support his interpretation he quotes similar teachings 
both from huti and from smrti. A point may be noted with 
reference to this idea. Of the several texts he quotes some are 
familiar to us and some are not. By some he is even accused 
of inventing huti where there is none. In answer to this criticism 
one thing must be noted. In his quotations there is at times the 
mention of an unfamiliar text along with the familiar ones. This 
only means that the texts which are said to be unfamiliar are lost. 
Even in the absence of the quotations from the unfamiliar Jtexts, 
the position in question is conclusively proved both with the 
aid of the familiar texts and independently of them by the sheer 
implications of the passage in question. So it is not right to 
make much of such quotations. Further in particular places he 
says that his explanation of things is based on the teaching of 
Brahmatarka which, he says, is the work of the author of the 
Brahmasutras. Even this work is lost now. He however 
quotes several passages from this text. If the texts he mentions 
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are found, it goes without si^ying that the whole history of 
Indian philosophy will have to be rewritten. Even as it is, in 
the light of his teachings many points in the history of philoso- 
phy need thoroughgoing correction. Further, where he quotes 
passages from the different authorities he is very profuse in the 
number of passages: he gives, and for this reason he is taken by 
some to support his position merely on the strength of scripture. 
To judge him in this manner is not correct. His rich quotations 
are connected only with the systematisation of the Vedic 
teaching. In this connection to be poor in quotation would 
rather be a defect. In closing this topic it may be noted that even 
Sahara, the commentator on the faimini Sutra, Jsankaracarya and 
Ramanujacarya quote in particular places unfamiliar texts. ^ This 
only means that in the course of the very long history of cultural 
India, many things are lost. If it is possible we must try to dis- 
cover such texts in the interest of the cultural greatness of India. 

With reference to his system as pure philosophy this is the 
method Madhvacarya adopts. With regard to every position, he 
cites the whole history of philosophy, examines it, accepts the 
particular ideas if they are sound and if they are unsound he gives 
his correction. In doing this he fully justifies the samunvaya 
spirit of Badarayana. Samanvaya stands £pr finding out the same 
truth in every position however opposed it may appear to be. 
He docs this with a view to giving the world a universal 
philosophy. 

With him the best philosophy is that which enriches man’s 
experience here in this life, makes proper room for ethical and 
religious development of the individuals and paves the way for 
the perfection of the whole society. Anything that falls short 
of this demand is not accepted by him. This truth is plainly 
explicit in his realistic philosophy of the world. According to 
him to hold that the world is unreal is to take away men’s 
inter«st in it. With the conviction that the world is unreal and 
that the real world lies elsewhere the best men are made useless 
from the standpoint of society. He cannot tolerate this and he 
rightly shows that to recognise the reality of the world is to 
recognise the reality of Brahman and’ that salvation lies only in 
the recognition of this truth. 

Madhvacarya has thus fully reconciled Absolutism and realism 

^Sb. B. Aiidiimharadyadhi\arana\ S.B. 3.2.18; and Sr. B. i.i.2^. 
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in his Dvaita Vedanta. By way of illustrating this point, he 
makes us familiar with two conceptions — pancabheda and 
taratamya. Pancabheda stands for the difference between fiva 
and Brahman, ]ada (the inert) and Brahman, jiva and ]ada, fiva 
and fiva and jada and jada. Taratamya means gradation of 
the fivas and it stands for the idea that each fiva has .its own 
individuality or capacity (yogyata) that can never be annulled 
even in mu\ti. These conceptions are generally taken by the 
critics to mean that Madhvacarya upholds dualism or pluralism 
and is not in agreement with the equal or identical realisation of 
all the fivas. That he upholds dualism or pluralism is further 
supported by them by the literal meaning of the term, dvaita. 
Though much is already said to indicate that this is not his posi- 
tion, for the sake of clearness, the following points may be noted. 
In many of his works he clearly says that there are two tattvas^ 
Svatantrd and asvatantra — Independent and dependent (Svatantra- 
masvatantram ca dvividham tattvamisyate, and so on.). Sva- 
tantrd is Brahman and asvatantra is the world consisting of cetana 
and acetana — spirit and matter. The reality, i.e. existence, know- 
ledge and function, of Svatantra is self-established and that of 
asvatantra is derived from the former. He says that these two are 
tattvas. By tattva he understands that which is revealed by 
pramdna. Tattva and prameya arc the same for him. This 
means that Svatantra and asvatantra are philosophically justified 
{pramdnasiddha). In understanding the philosophical significance 
of this position we have to consider the following points. In place 
of saying that there are two tattvas — Svatantra and asvatantra he 
never says that there are two tattvas — Brahman and the world. 
To hold that there are two tattvas — Brahman and the world, is 
misleading according to him, because this position does not 
signify that Brahman is the ground of the world. But to hold 
that there are two tattvas — Svatantra and asvatantra clearly signi- 
fies that the former is the ground of the latter. If the former 
is the ground of the latter arid the latter has only a derived 
reality, then the two must naturally be different. Not to hold 
that they are different is to confuse one with the other and 
with this confusion neither can be justified with reference -to 
the other.' Svatantra is significant with its reference to asvatantra 
and asvatantra is significant with its reference to Svatantra. So 
Svatantra implies how its reality is self-established and how it 
gives reality to asvatantra. Asvatantra implies how its reality 
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is derived and thereby points to Svatantra as its ground. Though 
asvatantra has only a derived reality, it cannot be regarded as 
unreal or mithya, for, if it is not real, i.e. if it is not recognised 
as real even though it has only a derived reality, then there 
can be nothing to justify Svatantra, because Svatantra can after 
all be established as the ground of asvatantra. So asvatantra is 
a mark of Svatantra and as such it is as significant as the 
latter is. Without disturbing this position, we can even hold 
that there is only one principle which has a self-established 
reality. This is in fact the teaching of the Upanisad, ‘Brahman 
is only one without the other. {E\amevddvitiyam Brahma.)' 
From this standpoint this system may be called Brahmddvaita. 
But to retain this term alone does not bring out the distinguish- 
ing feature of this system, because in spite of this term the truth 
that the world is not unreal or mithyd is not made clear. To 
imply the truth of these considerations there is propriety in 
calling this system Dvaita Vedanta. This compound term stands 
for the following ideas — there is only one principle that is 
Svatantra\ this principle is established as the ground of asva- 
tantra', asvatantra is derived from Svatantra and it is therefore 
the mark of Svatantra', both as the mark of Svatantra and as 
derived from It it can never be unreal or mithyd', and each has 
thus its own individuality and is therefore distinct from the 
other, ^ This is an expression of how Absolutism and realism 
are not opposed to each other. Consistently with these ideas 
Madhvacarya speaks of pancabheda and tdratamya. Pancabheda 
is an expression of the distinction between Svatantra and asva- 
tantra and tdratamya is an expression of the persisting individu- 
ality of a pva. With these conceptions Madhvacarya asks one 
to concentrate on and develop one’s individuality, abandoning at 
the same time the ideas of the false ideals, such as that one be- 
comes Brahman Itself or that one becomes equal to Brahman. 
With this position if he has denied the ideals that are not within 
the reach of individual souls, he has made room for the full 

1 A^ 5 ., T. 4.6. 223. Yadldam paramesvarasya advaitatvamca visesana- 
muXtam natat dvitiyavasturdhitydbhiprayena. Kintu paimndrthatah 
, . . Uttamamarthamabhipretyeti. 4.2.643. Dvaitasya asvMantryam 
abhipretya dvaitamivctynXtam, natu dvaitdbhdvamabhipretya. (The 
central idea of these passages is that Brahman is advaita, but this does 
not imply the unreality or the world.) 
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expression of their individuality. The desirability of this posi- 
tion needs no further justification. 

In this* connection a note on how an individual who is 
asvatantra can develop his individuality seems to be necessary. 
The position that Brahman is Svatantra and all else is asvatantra 
seems to imply apparently that on the part of a self any attempt 
at developing his individuality is meaningless, because attempt 
is an expression of free will and freedom of will is inconsistent 
with the supposition that the self is asvatantra. In answer to 
this difficulty the position of Madhvacarya is this. Asvatantra 
does not imply the ‘negation of free-will. An individual self is 
characterised by the mental states consisting of experience {anu- 
bhavd)^ desire {iccha) and volition {prayatna). Of these the 
desire and volition that lead to the attempt at obtaining some- 
thing sadhanagocara) are called will {pravrtti). Will presup- 
poses the determination of an end (prayojana niscaya). Both will 
and the determination of an end involve selection or choice and 
this involves freedom. An individual self is given with all 
these states and with them all he is determined to be asvatantra. 
This means that even his free-will is asvatantra. It is asvatantra 
in the sense that its very nature {svarupa) is derived from Sva- 
tantra.^ So the freedom of a self in its selection of particular 
ends and of the means for realising them is not opposed to the 
truth that the self as a whole is asvatantra. Further the supposi- 
tion that because a self is asvatantra it has no freedom to do 
anything involves self-contradiction, since the fact of this sup- 
position itself is the result of free-will. So even though a self 
is asvatantra., it can improve its individuality to the fullest 
extent.^ The complete improvement of its individuality consists 
in fully realising Svatantra as its ground and the state of this 
realisation is called mu\ti. 

Having these ideas in mind, we may see how misleading it 
is to translate Dvaita Vedanta as dualism. Dualism stands for 
that view which seeks to explain the world by the assumption 
of two radically independent and absolute elements. We have 
seen how asvatantra is neither independent nor absolute. From 
the standpoint that Svatantra is one and that It is the source of 
the reality of asvatantra, this Vedanta is in fact a real example of 


1 Svarupa is the same as satva. N.S., 2.2.2. 
2 For details see N.S., 2.2.1.327. 
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monism, i.e. the sense of one in many, and this stands for the 
idea of a single principle as the ground of the many. 

The term, monism, is applied to Advaita. But this applica- 
tion is not free from difficulties. According to Advaita 13rah- 
man is nirguna and the world is mithya. So the sense of ‘one 
in many’ cannot be justified with reference to it, for there is 
no ‘ many ’ and there is therefore no occasion for ‘ the sense of 
one’. Even granting that there is ‘many’ there can be no 
‘sense of one’, because according to Advaita the world, i.e. 

‘ many is traced to two entities. Brahman and mdya. Even 
to hold that Brahman is the ground or adhisthdna of mdyd 
needs a justification, because Brahman which is cit and mdyd 
which is acit can never be brought together. 

The term, qualified monism, is applied to Visistadvaita. In 
so far as this implies the monistic character of this system some 
observations are necessary. With reference to this system, how 
far Brahman can be regarded as one, needs justification, because, 
as it has been already explained, the so-called Brahman in this 
system consists of elements that are distinct from It. Further, 
how far Brahman is the source of the reality of the world also 
needs a justification, because that It is the sole giver of reality 
to the world is not consistent with the position of this system 
that Brahman as su^smacidacidvisista gives rise to the world 
of experience. With reference to this position how the world 
of sii\smacidadt has its reality is to be explained. But to take 
Brahman as the source of this world makes the very position of 
this system that Brahman is necessarily qualified by either 
su\smacidacit or sthiilacidacit unnecessary, because without this 
qualification Brahman can be the ground of the universe. What 
is implied in these considerations is that the Vedic or the Upani- 
sadic monism is not fully worked out in these systems — -Advaita 
and Visistadvaita. 

According to Dvaita Vedanta Brahman is the source of the 
reality of the world whether the world is in the form of cause 
{sH\smd) or in the form of effect {sthula). It has in Itself no 
distinction and It has nothing equal and nothing higher. This 
explains how Brahman of Dvaita Vedanta is a higher conception 
than Nirguna Brahman of Advaita and Isvara of Visistadvaita. 
Thus the monistic or absolutistic thought started by the purusa- 
su\ta of the Rgveda, substantiated by the Upanisads, justified 
by the whole of the Vedic literature and illustrated by the 
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smrtis like the Mahabharata, has its clear expression and 
recognition in Dvaita Vedanta. The purusasuf{ta says that 
purusa is everything (jpurusa evedam sarvam) and following it the 
Upanisads hold that Brahman is indeed everything {sarvam \hal- 
vidam Brahma). These are the expressions that indicate how 
Brahman is in all as the source of the reality of all {asvatantra). 
They never imply the unreality of all. If the ‘all’ were unreal 
then there would be no occasion to find out Brahman. With 
these ideas the Bhagavadgita explains that God is all because 
He is in all {sarvam samdpnosi tatosi sarvah. ch. ii). The 
same position is made fully significant in Dvaita Vedanta in 
consideration of all facts of experience. This explains how 
philosophical reflection in India has reached its culmination in 
this Vedanta and how without a study of this Vedanta one’s 
knowledge of Indian thought is not complete. An appreciation 
of this truth gives a value to the history of Indian thought 
and means that a fresh outlook on the study of Indian philosophy 
is a necessity. 
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Ahadhita. (G) That which is not sublated by a pramana. 

(A) That which endures without being subject to any condi- 
tion, e.g. Brahman. Only from the standpoint of experience 
the term is applied to what is given as real in life as opposed 
to what is given as superimposed, e.g. silver is superimposed 
on^ a shell. The shell is abddhita while silver is not. 

{V) Primarily that which is given. Secondarily it is opposed 
to that which is given and therefore taken to be practically useful 
when it is not really so, e.g. the silver given in the so-called 
illusion. 

(D) That which is given by a pramdna. That which exists 
in time and in space. That which is real. 

(C) This term has a great logical and ontological importance. 
The opposite term is hddhita. 

Abhdva, (G) Absence. 

(A) ^hat which is given by anupalabdhiy non-apprehension. 

(F) Another form of presence, e.g. the absence of a book 
from a table is the same as the presence of the bare table. * 

(D) That which is apprehended as non-existent at the first 
instance of its apprehension. 

(C) This term is peculiar to Indian thought. It has a great 
ontological importance. Bhdva is its opposite. 

Abhinavdnyathdkhydti. (D) The knowledge that apprehends 
the existent as non-existent and the non-existent as existent, 
e.g. the illusion, ‘This is silver*. In this case silver is non- 
existent and it is apprehended as existent. The shell is existent 
and it is implicitly apprehended as non-existent. 

(C) This term has a great epistemological importance in 
Dvaita Vedanta. It is coined to signify the theory of illusion 
according to this system. This is a compound term and it con- 
sists of three words, abhinava, anyatha and \hydti. Anyatha- 
\hydti signifies the V-F theory of illusion and it means the 
knowledge that presents an object that has its existence in a 
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point of time and of space different from the point of time and 
of space in question, e.g. the illusion ‘This is silver’. The 
silver that is apprehended in this case has its existence in some 
other point of time and of space and it ijrnot in the time and 
space to which illusion refers. In the Dvaita Vedanta the theory 
that the silver given in illusion exists at a different time and differ- 
ent point of space is rejected and that it does not exist at the given 
time and space is recognised and, consistently with other ideas 
connected with illusion, a new theory is propounded. To signify 
this theory the same term anyathahhyati is employed with the 
qualification abhinava. Abhinava means novel in the sense ex- 
plained above. 

Acetana. (D) That which is devoid of consciousness. Pra\rti 
and its products, ak^asa and ahhava are acetana. 

(C) This term has a reference to the realism of (D). Acit is 
the corresponding^ term in the other Vedanta systems. Cetana 
is the opposite term. 

Acit, (A) That which is different from c/t. It is the same 
as ajmna, avidya and mdyd. It is superimposed on cit. It is 
destroyed by the realisation of cit. It is mithyd. Empirical life 
is its expression. 

(T) Acit consists of two aspects, inert {jada) and npn-inert 
(ajada). PraJ^rti and J^ala are jada and dharmabhutajncina and 
nityavibhuti are ajada. Acit is not superimposed. It is real. 
With the exception of His dharmabhutajndna and with jtva it 
forms the body of Is vara in the sense that it is dependent on 
Him. It has two states, subtle {su\smd) and gross (sthuld). As 
subtle it is the cause and as gross it is the effect. 

(C) The corresponding term in (D) is acetana. Its opposite 
is cit. 

Adhisthdna\drana. (A) Brahman as the cause of the world 
in the sense that on It the whole universe is superimposed, 

Adhyasta. (G) That which is superimposed, e.g. in the 
illusion ‘This is silver’, silver is superimposed on a shell. 

. (C) In the ontology of {A) this term has a great importance. 
Acit as such is superimposed on cit and the necessary implication 
of this fact is that it is mithyd. That it is adhyasta follows from 
the fact that it is sublated. The realisation of cit as a\handa 
sublates acit as such. Synonyms, dropita and vivarta. 
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Adhyasa. (G) Super imposition. 

(C) In (A) this term indicates the relation between at and 
aa'tf Brahman and jagat (the world), visayi (subject) and asaya 
(object) and satya and mithyd. Cit, Brahman, visayi and satya 
mean the same thing and acit, jagat, visaya and mithyd stand 
for the world. Of them the latter is superimposed on the former 
and the relation between the two is adhyasa. Synonym, dropa. 

Adravya, {G) That which is not a dravya (substance). In 
(F) this term has an ontological importance. Dravya and 
adravya are the two categories of reality. Dravya is defined as 
updddna or gimdsraya. Updddna means that which is capable 
of change. Qundsraya means the substratum of qualities. 
Adravya is defined as samyogarahita and this term means that 
which is devoid of samyoga. Sarhyoga is a relation between 
two substances. 

(C) In {A) and (D) Dravya and adravya are not distinct. 
In (A) the relation between the two is tdddtmya, identity, and 
in (D) it is savisesdbheda,, identity qualified by (iistinguishability. 

Advaita. The system of Vedanta founded by Sankaracarya. 
This term stands for the idea that Brahman as ahjianda is the 
only reality. 

(F) In this system the term Advaita means the identity of 
updddna and its product; the identity of the substantive element 
though its attributes are changing; and the identity of the prin- 
ciple which is immanent in difTerent things. 

(Z)) Advaita as applied to svatantra means the oneness of It. 
This term is the same as saviksdbheda and it implies the reality 
of asvatantra. 

Advittya. (A) This term is applied to Brahman and it means 
that there is nothing similar or dissimilar to Brahman and that 
Brahman is devoid of internal distinctions. That Brahman is 
propertyless and that the world is mithyd are implied by this term. 

Ip) This term is applied to Brahman and it means that there 
is nothing equal to and higher than Brahman. That Brahman is in- 
finite and that the world is real are the implications of this term. 

AhamJ{dra. (A) Egoism. It is an aspect of antah\drana. 

(A), (F) and (D) A stage in the change of pra\rti. At this 
stage rajas dominates. Rajas is one of the three gunas: satva, 
rajas and tamas. 
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Ahath\ara Tattua. A stage in the change of pra\rti. See 
aham\ara. 

A]ahalla\saniu A secondary relation of a word to its meaning 
where the word without abandoning its primary sense implies 
much more as its meaning, e.g. ‘ Protect the corn from cows 
The protection of the corn in this expression primarily stands 
for protection from cows, but secondarily it has a wider applica- 
tion and it stands for protection from all animals that may eat 
away the corn. 

4jnana. (G) Nescience. Non-knowledge. * 

(A) Nescience has no beginning (anadi). It .is mithyd {ani- 
rvacyd) and it is positive in character. It is not the absence of 
knowledge. It is removed by knowledge. Synonyms are acit, 
avidya^ mdyd, 

(D) Ajnana is positive and beginningless. It is real. It is 
not mithyd. It is opposed to the knowledge of reality. It is 
removed from knowledge. There is a point to note in this 
connection. In this system every activity in the world is traced 
to Brahman, the Ultimate. Brahman is the author of ajhdna^ 
It is also the author of knowledge and therefore It is naturally 
the author of the removal of ajhdna. In this sense it is said 
that ajnana is removed from the grace (prasdda) of Brahman. 

AJ^ryai^arandnumdna. (G) The case of anumdna where the 
proof (hetu) is neither the product {\dryd) nor the cause 
{\drana) of the proved {sddhya). 

A\handa. (A) That which is partless and has nothing 
external to it. 

(C) In (A) this entity is Brahman. It is infinite in the sense 
that it transcends all relations, temporal, spatial and objective. 
The very conception of this entity pecessarily implies that all 
that is objective, finite and non-spiritual is mithyd. By the virtue 
of its very nature, this entity is one and the only reality. 

A\hydti. (Pr.) The non-apprehension of the difference 
between two cases of knowledge. This explains the nature of 
the so-called illusion according to this system. The idea is that 
in such cases only usage (yyavahdrd) is wrong, but never know- 
ledge. For example, ‘This is silver’. This consists of two cases 
of knowledge. ‘This’ is perception and ‘silver’ is memory. 
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Owing to the defect in the sense organ the difference between 
the two is not apprehended and there is a wrong usage, ‘This is 
silver 

A\sara, That which is indestructible. 

(F) It is a synonym of pra\rti. 

Anadhigata. (G) That which is not so far familiar. 

(A) Anadhigata is an attribute of the object of correct know- 
ledge (pratnd). This attribute is. given to the object of pramd 
to signify that prama is the knowledge of that object (which is 
abadhita^ i.e. not sublated) which is not so far familiar. The 
implication of this qualification is that memory is not pramd 
because it is the knowledge of an object which is already familiar. 
With reference to this idea this system has followed Kumarila. 

Anadhyavasdya. (F) Indeterminate knowledge, e.g. ‘What is 
this?’ This is an aspect of pratya\sa. 

Anddinitya. (G) That which is beginningless and endless. 

\Andaja, (G) That which comes out from an egg. 

Anirvacamya. (G) That which cannot be defined. 

(A) That which is mithyd, i.e. sadasadvila\sana. 

Anirvdcya. The same as anirvacamya. 

Antah\drana. (G) The cause of knowledge; it is inside 
the body. 

(A) This is the abode of e/r/r/-knowledge. It is a composite 
substance. It is of the character of fire {tejas) and therefore it has 
a very quick movement. All the mental activities of an indi- 
vidual self are its states. It is not therefore an indriya (sense 
organ). It is a product of ajhdna. Its production marks the 
beginning of waking state and its destruction the beginning 
of the state of sleep. It conditions cit so as to make it appear 
as the individual ego. 

Antah\aranavrtti. (A) A state of antahkarana. It is generally 
used to mean what is ordinarily taken to be knowledge. This 
knowledge is of an object. From the standpoint of common 
sense it may be right or wrong. It is produced by the operation 
of particular causes. When its function is over it disappears. 
It is mediate {paro\sd) oi: immediate {aparo\sd). As a product 
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of antahkarana^ it is an aspect of ajmna. It is mi thy d. It is 
not knowledge in the real sense of the term. Caitanya is the real 
case of knowledge’ Antah\arana is superimposed on it and 
owing to this fact it comes to have the appearance as knowledge. 

Antimasdf{sdtf{dra. (A) It is the last immediate knowledge 
{sd\sdthdrd). It is a case of antahharanavrtti . It is the knoW' 
ledge of Brahman as a\handa. This knowledge puts an end 
to ajndna with all its products, and with the destruction of 
ajndna the self is Brahman. This knowledge is the direct result 
of the correct understanding of the sruti, ‘That thou arc’. 
Philosophy and meditation help this understanding. 

Anumdna — proof. 

(G) It is the proximate cause of anumiti. 

(A) The knowledge of vydpti recognised as such produces 
anumiti. 

(V) The recognition of vydpya as vydpya produces anumiti. 
Vydpya is that which does not exist apart from vydpaka. Smoke 
does not exist apart from fire. Smoke is vydpya and fire is 
vydpaf{a. To recognise smoke as vydpya produces the know- 
ledge of fire, vydpa\a. 

ip) The knowledge of the defectless hetu produces anumiti, 

Anumiti. (G) The knowledge of that which is proved. 

Anupalabdhi. (G) Non-apprehension. 

(A) It is the pramdna which causes the knowledge of the 
absence of a thing. In accepting this as a pramdna this system 
follows Kumarila. 

(D) It is a case of anumdna. It may be noted that mere 
anupalabdhi does not prove the absence of a thing. For instance, 
there is the anupalabdhi (non-apprehension) of merit (dharma), 
but it does not necessarily follow that merit is not a fact. In 
order to avoid this difficulty anupalabdhi is qualified as that of a 
yogya object. The idea is this. If there is the anupalabdhi of 
a thing that can be perceived if it is given, there follows the idea 
that there is the absence of the thing. Though merit is given, 
itds incapable of being perceived. So its anupalabdhi does not 
prove its absence. We may take the absence of the jar as an 
example. If the jar is given, then it can be seen; and if it is not 
seen then it follows necessarily that there is the absence of the jar. 
So far we have explained how there is the knowledge of absence 
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through anumana. There may be the knowledge of it through 
pratyahja also and in this case it is immediately apprehended- 

Amiparimdna. {G) Infinitesimal size. 

(C) The Vaisesif^a view is that a thing of infinitesimal size 
is indivisible. 

(D) Everything that has a size is infinitely divisible. 

Anusandhdna. (E) A conscious reference to other things 
involved in the perception of an entity. With this reference 
perception is called savi\alpa\a. 

Anvaya. (G) The invariable and unconditional concomitance 
{vydpti) between the proof (hetu) and the proved (sadhya) e.g. 
the vydpti between smoke and fire. 

Anvayi anumdna. (A) The anumana based on anvaya. This 
is the only case of anumdna accepted by this system. This 
position signifies that the Nyaya classification of anumdna as 
kevaldnvayi^ \evalavyatire\i and anvayavyatirehj is not true 
to experience. This classification is based on the idea of two 
kinds of vydpti, anvaya and vyatirekja. (See anvaya and vyati- 
r€\a.) As in all cases of anumdna the knowledge of the proof is 
to give the knowledge of the proved, vyatire\a is not useful 
and therefore the classification of anumdna based on vyatire\a is 
wrong and as there is no universal property \evaldnvayi is 
wrong. 

Anyathdjndna. (T) The knowledge that attributes a wrong 
property to a substance. An aspect of the so-called illusion. 

Anyathd Khydti. (N-F) This is the name of wrong know- 
ledge and it implies that wrongness consists in apprehending 
an object as having some property when that object has no 
such property. See abhinavdnyathd1{hdti. 

Anyonydbhdva. (D) This is the same as difference, e.g. the 
difference between a table and a chair, expressed as ^The 
table is not the chair’ or ‘The chair is not the table’ or ‘There 
is difference between the table and the chair’. Difference is 
identical with the thing said to be different. The difference of 
the table from the chair is the table itself. The identity between 
the thing and its difference from other things is called savisesd- 
bheda and this term stands for the idea that the identity in this 
case has a peculiarity (visesa) and this peculiarity makes different 
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jsages possible, as difference of the table and so on. Though 
he table and its difference are the same owing to t^isesa they are 
Jenoted by different names so as to make the difference appear 
IS an attribute, the table as the substantive. Further, just like a 
positive entity, absence also is different from other things, so 
Jifference is positive or negative and so anyonyabhava is positive 
or negative. 

(C) In Nydya anyonyabhava is negative. It is a kind of 
abhdva. It is the denial of one thing with reference to the 
other, as ‘The table is not the chair*. 

Apanci\rta. (A) The elements {bhutas) in their purity. As 
apanct\rta they are not mixed with one another. Their mixing 
is called panct\arana. See panct\arana. 

Apasiddhdnta. (G) This is the fallacy of accepting a posi- 
tion that denies the truth of an established position that one has 
originally accepted. 

Apauruseya. The verbal testimony that is not composed 
by any author, human or divine. The orthodox Indian thinkers 
with the exception of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas consider the Veda to 
be apauruseya. The significance of this position is that the 
validity of the Veda is self-established. This position implies 
that the whole Vedic literature stands foi> a unity of thought. A 
Vedanta system is an attempt to find out this unity as against 
the apparently different positions of the several branches of the 
Veda. The idea that the Veda is apauruseya is finally taken 
to mean the nitya character of the order (kjamd) of the Veda. 
Opposite, pauruseya. 

Apauruseydgama. This is the same as the Veda. 

Apdna. The vital air that helps excretion in the body of an 
animal. 

Aprtha\siddhi. {V) This has a great ontological importance 
in this system. It is a relation between two things one of which 
cannot exist independently of the other, e.g. the relation 
between body and soul, world and God, and non-substance and 
substance. 

(C) This relation corresponds to samavdya in V-F; but it 
has a greater philosophical significance as it aims at establishing 
Brahman as the ground of all that exists. 
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Arthdpatti. (G) The knowledge of that which removes the 
apparent inconsistency between two facts. 

{A) This is a separate pramdna, 

(F) and (D) This is an aspect of anumma. 

(C) In {A) this is employed to prove the mithydtva of the 
world. 

Asamsrsfa. Distinct. 

(D) The elements in their pure form are called asamsrsta, 

Asangati. (D) This is a fallacy of anumdna. The anumdnay 
‘The world has a creator, because it is a product’, advanced 
to convince one who believes in the Creator has this fallacy. 

Ascit\hydti, (B) Wrong knowledge. That which is presented 
by it is unreal (asat) without any reference to real things. 

Atyantabhiiva. (G) The absence of a thing with reference 
to all the three aspects of time, past, present and future. 

Avaf^asa, (D) Room, space. Synonym, avydJ{rtn}{asa. 

# 

Avidyd. (A) In its general sense it is the same as ajndna. In 
its special sense it is an aspect of ajndna and it deludes the 
entity it obscures and such an entity is the individual soul. In 
this sense it is opposed to mdya, another aspect of ajndna. 

(V) It is a synonym of pral^rti. 

(D) It is real and positive. It obscures the real nature of 
the individual soul and it is destroyed by the grace of God 
resulting from the knowledge of Him. 

Avidydvrtti. (A) A state of avidyd. It apprehends the state 
of sleep and on this basis there is the memory of sleep in the 
waking state of an individual. 

Avyd\rtd}{dsa. (D) It is the same as ava\dsa. 

(C) In (D) two kinds of dl{asa are distinguished — avyd\rtd- 
}{dsa and hhutd\dsa. The latter is a product of pra\rti and it 
exists in the former. 

Avydpti. (D) A fallacy of anumdna. An anumdna which 
is not based on vydpti has this fallacy. 

Acdrya. Teacher. 

(D) Service to dedrya is an item of spiritual discipline. There 
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are four acaryas: father, mother, teacher and father-in-law. The 
teacher who knows the Truth is the best of them. 

Adhyiisika. (A) That which pertains to adhydsa. 

Agama. (G) A valid statement. 

A\dnl{sd, (G) A condition of a valid statement. It consists 
in the fact that a statement has all those parts that are necessary 
to give a complete sense. 

Aropa. (A) The same as adhydsa. 

Aropita. (A) The same as adhyasta. 

Asatti. {G) A condition of a valid statement. It consists in 
the fact that the parts of a statement arc not separated by an 
undue interval. 

AstiJ^a. (G) That which is distinguished by the belief in 
the validity of the Veda. 

(C) Tlys term is applied to a person or a philosophical posi- 
tion. 

AtmahJxydUi. (Vj) Wrong knowledge. It consists in know- 
ledge presenting itself as an external entity. 

Atyanu\a. (A) Complete. It is applied to destruction 
{pralayd). 

(C) In (A) this term indicates a variety of destruction. 
{dtyantika pralaya). It means the complete destruction of ajndna 
as such. 


B 

Bddha. (G) Sublation. 

(^) The destruction of vrttijhdna with its object. This is 
effected by right knowledge, e.g. the illusion ‘This is silver'. 
This illusion with its object silver is destroyed by the correct 
knowledge ‘ This is a shell ’. 

(F) The determination that the object given in the so-called 
illusion and, on the basis that it is given, taken to be pracically 
useful, is not practically useful. For instance, in the illusion 
‘This is silver', silver is given. In a sense, silver is actual in the 
shell and therefore it is real. But it is not practically useful. 
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though during the so-called illusion it is wrongly taken to be 
practically useful. This determination is called badha. This 
is called vyavahdrabddha. 

(D) It consists in determining that which is given as real in 
illusion as unreal and that which is given as unreal in illusion 
as real, e.g. the illusion ‘This is silver’. The silver is given 
as real and when there is the correct perception ‘This is not 
silver’ the silver given in illusion is determined to be unreal. 
In the illusion, ‘This is not a shell’ shell is given as unreal. 
With the correct perception of the shell as ‘This is a shell’ the 
shell is determined to be real. 

(C) The conception of badha has a great epistemological and 
ontological significance. Many positions depend upon how it 
is formulated. 

Badhita. (G) That which is sublated. 

(C) With reference to the different systems this term must 
be understood according to the conception of badha in each 
system. In (A) both illusion and its object are badhita'^ but in 
(D) illusion is a fact and only that which is presented is badhita, 

Bddhya, The same as badhita. 

Bhaf{ti. (F) Devotion to God. It involves knowledge also. 

(D) Firm attachment to God with the correct understanding 
of Him. It gives spirituality to discipline. In its entirety it is 
the final phase of the spiritual discipline. 

Bhaktiyoga. The path of devotion. See Bha\ti. 

Bhdvarupdjhdna. (G) positive in character. S^tajndna. 

Bheda. Difference. 

(A) Difference is mithyd. 

(F) and (D) It forms the very nature of the thing presented. 

Bhrama. (G) Wrong knowledge. 

(A) Bhrama is called anirvacaniya \hydti. It is anirvaca' 
ntya and its object is anirvacaniya. Both are destroyed by 
correct knowledge. 

(F) There is no bhrama. Every case of knowledge is correct 
and it presents a real object. 

(D) Bhrama consists in apprehending the real as unreal and 
the unreal as real and in this sense it is called abhinavdnyathd 
hjiydti. See abhinavdnyathd\hydti. 
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(C) Many positions both ontological and epistemological 
depend upon how bhrama is defined. Synonyms are bhrdnti, 
viparyaya and ayathdrthajndna. 

Bhutd\dsa. (D) A\dsa as one of the five elements. It is 2 
product of pra^rti. It exists in avyaf^rtdf^dsa. See avydl{rtdl{asa 

Bijarupa. (G) Causal form. 

Brahmasutra. The aphorism that systematises the meaning 
of the Veda. 

C 

Caitanya. (^A) Knowledge in the real sense of the term 
It is niiya, svayamjyoti and a\handa^ eternal, self-evident and 
partless. It is Brahman. All else is superimposed on it 
Synonym, cit. 

Ca\sus. The sense organ, eye, 

Cdrvd\a. (i) The philosopher who denies the spiritual prin 
ciple and holds that matter is ultimate. (2) The system that 
expounds the idea that matter is ultimate. 

Cetana, {D) Spirit. It is characterised by consciousness. 

Cidacitsamvalandtma\a (A). That which consists in the 
confusion of and acit. (See cit and aciti) This entity is the 
individual soul presented as ‘I’. 

Cit. (A) The same as caitanya. Sec caitanya, 

(F) That which is conscious for the sake of itself. 

Citta. (A) An aspect of antah\drana. 

D 

Darsana. (i) A philosophical system supposed to be based 
on the realisation of the founder, (2) A philosophical system 
that helps tattvajndna and tattvasdl{sdt\dra, 

Dharmabhutajndna. (F) The principle of knowledge whici 
is an attribute of the self. As an attribute it is inseparable from 
the self. It is a substance and what we normally call knowledg( 
is its expression. Its full expression is omniscience itself. Al 
psychic activities are its various manifestations. As a principle 
of knowledge it corresponds to antahkarana of (A) and mana 
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of (D). Knowledge as its expression corresponds to the vrtti- 
jndna of (A) and (D). The difference between them is this. 
According to {A) and (D) antah\arana or manas ceases to be in 
Tnu\ti, but according to (F) it is an inseparable accompaniment 
of the self. Each self has its own dharmabhuta jndna. Even 
God has His own dharmabhutajndna. 

Dravya. Substance. 

(/4) It is identical with its quality and so on. 

(D) Between substance and quality and so on, there is savi- 
sesabheda. 

(F) It is different from quality and so on. 

Drstdnta virodha. (D) A kind of virodhuy a fallacy of 
anumdna. 

Drstdrthdpatti. (A) A variety of presumption {arthdpatti) 
which removes the apparent inconsistency between two cases of 
perception. 

Dvaita. (G) Difference and ( 2 ) Abbreviation of Dvaita 
Vedanta founded by Madhvacarya. This term stands for the 
distinction between the Independent and the dependent. The 
Independent is God and the dependent is the world consisting 
of spirit and non-spirit. This term signifies that the Independent 
is real in the full sense of the term, and It is therefore distin- 
guished from the dependent which has only a derived reality. 

Dvdpara. (G) One of the four periods of time. This period 
is characterised equally by both merit {dharma) and demerit 
(adharma). 

E 

Ef{a. One. 

E}{ajtvavdda (A). The doctrine that holds that there is only 
one individual soul (jwa). 


G 

Garva. (G) Egoism. 

(A) An aspect of antah\arana. 

Gaunt. A secondary relation between a word and its mean- 
ing, based on the fact that the meaning in question has the same 
properties as the primary meaning, e.g. Devadatta, the lion. 
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The word lion here means not the beast but the man who is 
as brave as a lion. 

Gavaya. A wild animal that resembles a cow. 

Ghrana, The sense organ that smells, the nose. 

Guna, Quality. 

{A) It is identical with its substance. 

(T) It is called adravya and it is difTerent from the substance 
in which it is found. 

(D) Though it is identical with its substance, it can be treated 
as though it were different from it. This is its peculiarity {visesa). 
From this standpoint the identit4y between substance and quality 
is called savisesabheda. 


H 

Hetu. Proof. Synonyms are yu\tiy vyapya, linga, upapatti^ 
and sddhana, 

Hetuvirodha. (D) A fallacy of anumana. 

I 

Indriya. (i) A sense organ. (2) A motor organ. 

ItaretarMhydsa, (A) The superimposition of at and acit each 
on the other. 

(C) In (A) acit as such is superimposed on cit. But cit is 
a\handa. It is itself not superimposed on acit and only its rela- 
tion {samsargd) is superimposed. 

Is vara. (G) God. 

(A) Brahman as qualified (saguna). At times this term is 
taken to mean nirguna also. 

(F) and (Z)) Brahman, the ultimate. 

j 

]ahadaiahalla\sana. (A) The secondary meaning of an ex- 
pression in which the primary meaning is partly abandoned and 
partly retained. 

Jahallaksand. The secondary meaning of an expression in 
which the primary meaning is abandoned. 

Jardyuja. That which comes from the uterus. 
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Jdgrat. The state of waking. In this state manas or aniah' 
\arana functions with or without the co-operation of the sense 
organs. 

]dti. {N-V) Universal. That which is eternal and common 
to many particular things. 

(F) The same as full similarity (sausadrsyd), 

(D) Self-contradiction. 

]iva. Individual soul. 

{A) Caitanya conditioned by antah\arana. 

(F) and (D) The same as dtman. 

(C) In (A) fiva is mithyd and in (F) and (D) it is satya, 

Jivanmukta, One who is practically liberated though still in 
the body. 

(A) After the sdXsdt^ara of Brahman, owing to prdrabdha 
\arma^ till prdrabdha \arma is exhausted the self continues 
to live in the body. But during this period it is not bound by 
the bodily conditions like other selves. 

(D) Sd\sdt\dra of Brahman may not in some cases mark 
the fullness of discipline required for obtaining liberation. Till 
the discipline is full the self still lives in body. During this 
period it is called \tvanmu\ta. 

Jndna. Knowledge, idea. In its special sense it is applied 
to the knowledge of the Truth. Knowledge may be immediate 
or mediate. 

Jndnamdrga. The path of knowledge of the Truth. 

(A) It is independent of kjirmamdrga. 

(F) It is the same as jmnayoga and it presupposes \arma- 
yoga. It consists in understanding the self as being dependent 
on God, and it leads to Bhaf^tiyoga. 

(D) It necessarily presupposes proper }{arma and it is an ex- 
pression of bha\ti. Not to be an expression of bha\ti is a defect 
in it. It is the best aspect of the spiritual discipline. It culmi- 
nates in bha\ti in its full sense. 

]ndnayoga. The same as jndnamdrga. See jndnamdrga. 

K 

Kali. The fourth period of time. It is characterised by one 
part of merit {dharmd) and three parts of demerit (adharmu). 
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Karana. The proximate cause. The special cause of a pro- 
duct with its operation. That condition of a product without 
which though all other conditions are given the product does 
not appear, e.g. the percipient, the object, say a colour, and neces- 
sary light to enable perception might be given, yet without 
the sense organ, eye, with its operation the perception of colour 
does not take place. So the eye with its operation is the 
proximate cause (J^arand) of the perception of colour. The opera- 
tion of the eye consists in its being in contact with colour. 

Karma, (i) Motion. (2) Action of the human beings. (3) Its 
result, merit or demerit {dharma or adharmd). 

Karmamdrga. The path of action as leading to jndnamarga, 
the path of knowledge. 

Karmayoga. (A) The same as {armamdrga. 

(F) The stage of discipline which results in the purity of the 
manas of a flva. 

[D) Performance of one’s duty with jndna and bhaf{ti, 

Karmendriya. A motor organ. 

Kasdya. The taste that is bitter. 

Katu. The taste that produces a burning sensation. 

Kdla. Time. 

Karana. Cause, 

Kdrandnumdna. The cause as the proof of its effect. 

Kdrya. Product. 

Kdrya Brahma. (A) The Brahma that has its appearance 
due to the superimposition of ajhana or mdya on Brahman as 
pure ch. 

Kdryarupa. That which is a product. 

Kdrydnumdna. The product as the proof of its cause. 

Kevalala\sandvrtti. (A) The same as jahalla\sand. 

Kevalavyatirehj. The anumdna based on vyatireha vyapti 
alone. 

Kevaldnvayi. The anumdna based on anvayavydptl alone. 
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Krta. The first of the four periods of time, characterised hy 
merit {dharmd) without demerit {adharmd). 

L 

Lakjana. The secondary relation between a word and its 
meaning. This relation may completely abandon the primary 
meaning, or it may include it, or it may include it in part and 
exclude it with reference to another part. In accordance with these 
three ideas it is called respectively jahallaksana, ajahallaf{sand 
and jahadajahaUa\sand. iMj^sitala^sand is another variety. 

ha\sitala\sanavrtti. The relation between a word and its 
meaning which is based on a secondary relation between the 
same. 

haJ^sydrtha, The meaning of a word obtained through a 
secondary relation. 

Lingasanra. The subtle body of an individual self which 
if the condition of the bondage of the same. It is beginningless 
and it continues to be till the self obtains liberation. 

M 

Madhyamaparimana. The medium size which is neither 
infinitesimal nor infinite. 

Mahattattva, The first stage of praJ^rtis change. Synonym, 
buddhi. 

Mahdrudhi. (D) The primary relation between a word and 
its full m.eaning based on usage. 

Mahayoga. (D) The primary relation between a word and 
its full meaning based on the literal meaning of the word. 

Mahayogarudhi. (D) The primary relation between a word 
and its full meaning based on both usage and the literal meaning 
of the word. 

Manana. Philosophical reflection. 

Manas. (A) An aspect of antah\arana whose function con- 
sists in doubt. 

(F) The sense organ that resides inside the body which is 
the proximate cause of memory and so on. 
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(D) The abode of vrtti knowledge. It has also the func- 
tion of a sense organ and the external sense organs function 
only when they are assisted by it. 

Maya, (A) An aspect of ajmna. It is the condition of God 
in the sense of the Creator of the world. Its speciality consists 
in not deluding the entity it conditions. 

{D) The power of God. It is therefore as real as God. 

Misrajiva. (D) The individual soul which is not purely of 
satm character. Therefore it does not obtain liberation which 
can be had only by the soul of pure satva — character. 

Mithya. (A) That which is sadasadvilaJ{sana^ i.e. neither 
real, nor unreal, nor real-unreal, e.g. the silver superimposed 
on a shell. 

Thet liberated soul. 

Liberation. It consists in a soul’s realising its own 

nature. 

Mukjiyogya. (D) The soul that is fit to have liberation. 

Mumul{sd. The desire for liberation. It is a condition of 
discipline leading to liberation. 


N 

Naimitti\a. That which is due to a condition (nimitta). 

Nairdtmyavdda. {B) The doctrine that there is no unitary 
soul. 

Na'tydyi\a, (i) The follower of the Nydya system and (2) A 
position of this system. 

Ndma. Name. 

(A) The world consists in name and form. 

Ndstif{a. One who docs not believe in the validity of the 
Vedas. 

Nididhydsana. Meditation. 

(D) Application to the study of sdstrd, 

l^itnitta\drana. The cause which is other than the material 
cause. 
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Nirguna. That which is propertyless. 

Nirvikalpaka. That which is not determined. 

(A) A variety of pratyal^sa the object of which is pure and 
simple. 

(F) The pratya1{sa at the first instance which apprehends 
the object without its relation to the other things. 

N^iscaya (G). Determination. 

(A) A phase of antah\arana. It is also called huddhi, 

Nitya. That which has no end. It is also used in the sense 
of that which has no beginning and no end. 

{A) That which is not non-eternal. 

Nityasamsarin. (D) The soul that will never escape from 
bondage. 

Nityavibhuti, (V) That which is characterised by pure satva. 
This is the abode of the liberated souls. The things of their 
enjoyment are also made of this. 

Nitydnitya. (D) That which is eternal with reference to its 
substantive aspect and non etcrnal with reference to its attributive 
aspect, e.g. Prakrti. It is eternal with reference to its substantive 
aspect and non-eternal with reference to its changes. 

Nitydnitya vasttivivef{a, (A) The discrimination betw^een 
eternal and non-eternal things. This is one of the conditions 
leading to liberation. 


P 

Panclftarana, The mixing of the five elements, space, air, 
fire, water and earth, so that each of the five resultant elements 
consists of half of itself and with regard to the other half it 
has the other four elements in equal parts. It is supposed that 
this work is done by the Creator. 

Pancikjta. That which results from panel f^arana. 

Paratah. By means of something other than itself or that 
which presents it. 

(C) This term is usually an attribute of aprdmdnya in the 
Vedanta systems. The idea is this. The whole expression 
stands for 'Aprdmdnya is paratah\ Aprdmdnya is untruth of 
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knowledge. That it is paratah means that it is produced or 
determined by something other than that which produces or 
presents knowledge. For example in (D) two types or knowledge 
are accepted — vrtti and sd\st. Vrtti is presented by sd\si and 
sd\sl is self-evident. Vrtti may be true or untrue. If it is untrue, 
its untruth is caused by the defects of the conditions of know- 
ledge and is determined by the absence of coherence. ^ The 
defects are external to the conditions of knowledge, because the 
conditions of knowledge in the normal case are sound. Simi- 
larly, coherence is external to sdkji. For these reasons aprd' 
mdnya is regarded as paratah. 

Parimdna. Size. 

Parindmiharana. The material cause. The cause which 
becomes the product. 

Paro\sa. Mediate. 

(C) This term is an attribute of knowledge. Knowledge as 
parohsa is produced by the pramdnas other than pratya\sa. 

(A) Particular cases of hbda and anupalabdhi give rise to 
pratya\sa knowledge. 

Pauruseya. That which comes from an author. 

(C) This term is an attribute of sabda or dgama. 

Pdramdrthi\a. (A) That which has unconditioned reality. 
Such an entity is Brahman. 

PdramdrthiJ^a prameya. The thing that has unconditioned 
reality. Brahman. 

Prabalapramdnuvirodha, (D) Sublation by a stronger pra- 
mdna, e.g. of the two pramdnas, pratyakja and anumdna, 
pratya^sa is stronger {prabald). If anumdna is not sublated by 
pratya\sa, then it is valid. If it is sublated, then it is invalid. 
Pratya\sa is not sublated by an anumdna which is not based on a 
sound pratya\sa. If an anumdna based on a sound pratyahja 
sublates a pratya\sa, then what really follows is that a sound 
pratya\sa sublates the unsound. 

Pradhvarhsdbhdva. The absence of a thing resulting from 
its destruction. This absence has a beginning but no end. 

Pra\dra. (F) Mode. 

(C) In (V) the world of cit and acit both in the subtle and 
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in the gross form is regarded as a mode of God. To amplify 
the same idea, it is described as adheya, vidheya and sesa^ 
Adheya is dependent, vidheya is controlled and sesa is part. To 
imply the same idea, it is called aprtha1{siddha^ inseparable. It 
is inseparable from God. 

Pra\rti. The root matter. 

{A) It is the same as ajndna. 

(V) and (P) It is the material cause of the material universe 
excluding time and in (D) excluding avyd1{rta\dsa. 

Pralaya. Dissolution. 

Pramd. Right knowledge. 

{A) (i) The knowledge of that which is novel and non-sub- 
lated. (ii) The knowledge of that which is non-sublated. 
According to the former, memory is not right and according to 
the latter it is right. 

(V) The knowledge that is consistent with correct usage. 

(D) The knowledge that is yathdrtha. Owing to its imperfect 
condition, knowledge may not apprehend its object as it is and 
such knowledge is wrong {ayathdrtha), 

Pramdna, (C) The proximate cause of right knowledge. 

(D) Right knowledge is also a case of pramdna. 

(C) The importance of the problem of pramdna is very great 
in epistemology. The solution of this problem is an expression 
of the discipline of thought. 

(A) Six pramdnas, pratyaJ{sa, anumdna^ upamdna, arthdpattiy 
sabda and anupalabdhi are recognised. 

(T) Three pramdnas^ pratyaf{sa, anumdna, and sabda are 
recognised. Upamdna and arthdpatti are included in anumdna. 
In {A) anupalabdhi is taken to apprehend absence (abhdvd). 
But absence is a way of expressing presence. The absence of 
the book from the table is an expression of the bare table. 
Therefore no special pramdna, as anupalabdhi, is needed to 
apprehend absence, and anupalabdhi is not a pramdna. 

(D) Three pramdnas, pratya\sa, anumdna and sabda are 
recognised. Arthdpatti is included in anumdna. Upamdna is 
included in the three pramdnas in accordance with its nature. 
Absence is a fact as is presence. But it does not require a special 
pramdna to apprehend it. It is apprehended by pratya\sa or 
anumdna as the case may be. 
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Pramdna caitanya. {A) The caitanya on which antah\arana- 
vrtti is superimposed. 

Pramanavirodha. (D) The sublation by a pramdna. 

Pramdtr caitanya. (A) The caitanya on which the subject 
of experience is superimposed. 

Prameya. That which is given by right knowledge. 

Prapatti. (F) The final stage of discipline required to obtain 
the grace of God. It is characterised by complete self-surrender 
to God. This marks the culmination of bhal^ti. 

Pratibhd. (F) Intuition, a variety of pratya\sa. 

Pratijndvirodha. (D) A fallacy of anumdna. 

Pratya\sa. (i) Immediate apprehension. (2) The proximate 
cause of immediate apprehension. 

{A) Knowledge as pratya\sa is characterised by the identity 
of pramdnacaitanya and visayacaitanya. Object as pratyakja is 
characterised by the identity of pramdtrcaitanya and visaya- 
caitanya. 

Pratydsatti. (U) The suitable distance between a sense organ 
and its object. It makes the correct apprehension of the object 
possible. 

(C) This position is accepted in this system after the (N-V) 
idea of sanni\arsa or contact between a sense organ and its object 
is determined to be unsatisfactory. 

Prdgabhdva. The absence of a thing preceding the produc- 
tion of the same. It is beginningless but it has an end. 

Prd/[rta. That which comes from prai^rti. 

Prdmdnya. The truth of knowledge. 

Prdna. The vital breath. 

Prdtibhdsif^a. (A) That which exists only during the time 
of its apprehension, e.g. silver superimposed on a shell. 

Priya. (A) Bliss, an aspect of Brahman. 

Purvamimdmsd. The system expounded by Jaimini. 
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R 

Rajas. An attribute of praf^rti. 

Rasana. The sense organ that apprehends taste. 

Rajasa. That which consists of rajas. 

Rudhi. Usage. 

Rupa. (i) Colour and (2) form. 

{A) Form. 

S 

Sadasadvila\saria. (A) That which is other than real, un- 
real and real un-real. Synonyms are mithydy anirvacaniya and 
unirvdcya. 

Sadasat. That which is real and unreal. 

Sa\handa. (V) That which has parts. 

Samabalapramanavirodha. (D) The state of being opposed 
by a pramdna of equal strength. 

Samdna. The vital breath that resides in the navel of the 
body. 

Samjnd. (B) Savii{alpaJ{a knowledge. It is an aggregation 
{s\andhd). It is an aspect of the mental world. 

Sarhsargdbhdva. Absence expressed as prdgabhdva^ pradh- 
vamsdbhava or atyantabhava. 

Samsdra. Bondage. 

Sams\dra. The mental retentum. 

(B) An aggregation forming an aspect of the mental world. 

Sarhvdda. The mental and volitional harmony. 

Sathyoga. The relation between two substances. 

Samyu\tatdddtmya. (A) The identity with the thing that 
is related by samyoga. 

Sarhyubtdbhinnatdddtmya. (A) The identity with the thing 
that is identical with that which is related by samyoga. 

Sarny u\tdsr ay ana. (F) The relation between a sense organ 
and a non-substance. 

Sarvajna. One who is omniscient. 
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Sarvasa\ta. One who is omnipotent. 

Sarvavydpta. One who is all-pervading. 

Sat. That which is real. 

Satt{hydti. (F) The so-called wrong knowledge. This term 
signifies that that which is presented by illusion is real. 

Satva. (i) Being. ( 2 ) An attribute of pral^rti. 

Sausddrsya. (F) A close similarity. 

This is accepted in place of 'jdti of (A/-F). 

Savil{alpa\a. (A) A variety of pratya^sa knowledge whose 
object is complex. 

(F) A stage in pratya\sa knowledge which apprehends its 
object with its reference to other things. 

Savisesdbheda. (D) The identity that is not opposed to the 
peculiarities of things that are identical. 

(C) This term has a great ontological importance in (D). 

Sddhana. Proof. Synonyms are yukti, linga^ vydpya, upa^ 
patti^ and anumdna. 

Sddhanavai\alya. (D) A fallacy of anumdna. 

Sddhya. That which is proved. Synonyms are lingi, 
vydpa}{a and so on. 

Sddhyavai\alya. (D) A fallacy of anumdna. 

Sd1{sdt\drijndna. (F) Pratya\sa knowledge. 

Sd1{st. The witnessing principle that forms an aspect of the 
subject of experience. 

(A) An aspect of caitanya. 

(D) Sdkjtndriya — sd]{st as the source of knowledge that 
forms the nature of the self. Sd\sijndna — the knowledge due to 
the operation of sd\ii. This knowledge is an a^ect of the self. 

Sdtvi\a. That which has the domination of satva, an attri- 
bute of pral^rti. 

Siddhdrtha. An accomplished fact. Opposite, \drydrtha. 

S\andha. (B) An aggrgation. This term signifies that there 
is no whole consisting of parts. 
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Smarana, Memory. 

Smrti. (i) The same as smarana. (2) The purana and 
itihasa. 

Sthula. {V) Gross. 

Sthula cidacit. (V) Cit and acit in a gross form. 

Su\sma. (V) Subtle. 

Su\sma cidacit. (T) Cit and acit in a subtle form. 

Susupti. Sleep. 

Svapna, Dream. 

Svarupa. Nature, essence. 

Svarupajndna. (A) and (D) The knowledge which forms the 
essence of the self. In (A) this knowledge is u\handa and it 
is therefore objectless. In (D) it is just knowledge and it has 
an object. 

Svarupasiddhi. The absence of the proof with reference to 
the subject of conclusion. A fallacy of anumana. , 

Svavacanavirodha, {D) Self-contradiction. 

Svayamjyoti, {A) The knowledge which being itself of the 
character of illumination is not made evident by anything other 
than itself. 

Svedaja, That which is born out of perspiration. 

S 

Sabda. Verbal testimony. 

Sabdapramdna. The verbal testimony which is pramana. 

Sa\ti. The relation between a word and its meaning. 

Samadamddi (A). Equanimity, self-control and so on. One of 
the conditions of the discipline leading to liberation. 

Sarira. Body. 

Sartri. That which has a body. A soul. 

Sdrlra\a$ds;t^'a. The science dealing with the nature of the 
«oul. 
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^ravana. The study of sastra. 

(A) The understanding of the intention of the sastra. 

^rotra. The sense organ which apprehends sound. 

Srutdrthdpatti. (A) A variety of arthdpatti with reference to 
the text of sruti. 

Suddhasatva. (F) That which is characterised by pure satva. 

T 

Taijasa. That which belongs to fire. 

Tamas. An attribute of pra\nt. 

(D) The name of the eternal hell. 

Tamoyogya. (D) One who is by his very nature bad. 

Tanmdtra. The elements in the subtle form. That which 
immediately precedes an element. 

Tdtnasa. That in which tamas dominates. 

Tdtparyajndna. The knowledge of the intention of a verbal, 
testimony. 

(A) See Havana. 

Tif{^ta. Bitter. 

Tretd. The second period of time. This is characterised by 
three parts of merit and one part of demerit. 

Tva\. The sense organ which apprehends touch. 

U 

Uddna. The vital breath that resides in the part of the neck. 

Vdbhija. That which comes up from earth dividing it. 

Upamdna, (A) The proximate cause of upamiti. 

Upamiti, (A) The knowledge of the similarity of a thing 
to the thing which is perceived. 

' Upanisad. A branch of the Vedic literature. This is more 
philosophical in character than the other branches of the Veda. 

Updsand. The same as nididhydsana. 

(D) It means two things: (i) the study and teaching of 
sdstrd and (2) meditation. 
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JJtpattauparatah. This is an attribute of apramanya, untruth. 
It means that untruth is due to something other than the condi- 
tion of knowledge. 

Utpattau svatah. This is an attribute of prdmdnya, truth. 
It means that truth is due to the very condition of knowledge. 

Uttara. (i) Better; (2) Next. 

Uha. (V) Guess, an aspect of perception. 

V 

VaiJ(dn^a. (k") A product of ahamf^dratattvu and in this 
satva character of praJ^rti dominates. 

Vairdgya, Detachment. 

(p) To do one’s duty, secular and religious, with the thought 
that God is the real doer of all. 

Vdda. A doctrine. 

(D) A philosophical discussion conducted with a view to 
obtaining the knowledge of the Truth. 

Veda. The sacred literature considered to be apauruseya. 

Vedanta. The systematisation of the teaching of the Veda. 

Vijndnavdda. The position that knowledge is the only real. 

Vikalpa. {B) Imagination. The viJ^alpas are substance, 
quality, motion, universal and name. 

Viparitajndna. (T) It is a case of the so-called wrong know- 
ledge which presents a substance in the place of another. 

Virodha. Sublation, opposition. 

Vrtti. A state, mode or change. 

Vrttijndna. (A) The knowledge which is a mode of antah' 
\arana. 

(Z>) The knowledge which is a mode of manas. 

Visaya caitanya. (A) The caitanya on which an object is 
superimposed. 

V isayavisayihhdva. The relation between an object and that 
which apprehends it. 

Visesa. (D) That which makes an identical thing have 
different aspects with their peculiar functions. 
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Visesana. An attribute. 

Visistadvaita, The system of Vedanta founded by 
Ramanujacarya. The term signifies the inseparable relation be- 
tween the world and God, and His changeless character. 

Vyana, The vital breath that pervades the whole body. 

Vydpa\a. With reference to the invariable and unconditional 
concomitance between the proof and the proved, and from the 
standpoint of the relation, the proof is called vydpya and the 
proved vydpal^a. 

Vydpdra, Operation, function. 

Vydpti. The invariable and unconditional concomitance 
between the proof and the proved. 

Vydptijndna. The knowledge of vydpti, 

Vydpya. See vydpa\a. 

V ydvahdriXa. (A) That which is empirical. That which is 
sublated by the realisation of Brahman. That which is in accord- 
ance with usage. 

Vydvahdrika prameya (A). The entity that is vydvahdri\a. 
See vydvdhdriXa. 


Y 

yoga, (i) The path as \armayoga and so on. (2) The spiritual 
discipline consisting of eight stages, yamay niyama and so on. 
(3) The primary relation between a word and its literal meaning. 

Yogarudhi. A variety of the primary relation between a 
word and its meaning. It has reference both to usage and to the 
literal meaning of the word. 

Yogyatd. (i) Fitness. (2) The state of the meaning of a 
verbal testimony not sublated by any pramdna. 

(p) The native disposition of a jiva. 

• , Yuga. Period of time. 

(C) According to the Indian conception time is divided into 
four parts \rtay tretdy dvdpara and \ali which follow one another 
and form a circle. Thus after \aliy \rta reappears. 
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Astikay 4, 12 1, 172 
Asmarathya, 5 
AsramUy 230 
Asvalayana, 5 
AtmaJ{hyatiy 43, 146-7 
.Irman, 5, 23, 54, 57-8, 83-5, 
87, 89, 90, 129-30, 163, 184, 
198, 227 
Atreya, 5 
Atyantikjiy 67 
Atyanti^a pralayUy 67 
Avdhanay 207 

B 

Bahujwa Vdduy 67 
Band ha y 214 
Bauddhay 5, 121, 230-1 
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Badarayana, 5, 109, 238 
Badari, 5 
Badhita^ 43 
Berkeley, 224 

Bhagavadgita, 6, 173, 243 

105, 1 10- 1, 209-10, 232 
Bha}{ti yoga, no 
Bhati, 66 

Bhava, 85, 191-2, 241 
Bhavariipajnana, 'rj, 36, 85 
Bheda, 71, 97, 185 
Bhedabheda, 196 
Bhinnahhinna, 183 
Bhoga, III, 209 
Bhrama, 34, 89, 90 
Bhramara, 51 

Bhranti, 41-4, 53, 67, 145-6, 

Bhranttjmina, 44 
BhFtta, 155, 193, 195 
Bhutakah, 193 
Bimba, 206 
Bljartipa, 29 

Bodhayana grhya stitra, 5 
Bradley, 223 
Brahma bhdva, 70 
Brahma caitanya, 175 
Brahmacarya, 207-8 
Brahman, 4, 6, 7, 10-13, 23, 
59-61, 63-4, 66-71, 74, 86_7, 
100-3, 

184, 192, 195, 201-6, 208-9, 
213, 222, 22^7, 231-6, 23^ 
43 

Brahma Sutra, 4-7, 9, 61, 109, 
221-2, 228, 237 
Brama Sutra Bhasya, 226 
Brahma tar ha, 237 
Brahma, 229 

Brahmadvaita, 10, 13, 240 
Brahman a, 174, 204 
Buddha, 174 
Buddhi, 41, 65, 195 
Buddhism, 128-9, 132, 139, 

21 1-2, 214 


Buddhist, 157, 174, 193, 200 
C 

Caitanya, 23, 42, 57-9, 68, 83, 
96, 128-30, 132, 154, 156, 184, 
205, 213 
Ca\sus, 40, 155 
Catushptivinirmuhta, 223 
Carvaka, 121, 129, 132, 174, 230 
Cetana, 12, 84-5, 121, 187, 191, 
199, 239 

Chandogya, 59, 100, 176-7 
CAdacit, 100-3 
Cidacitsamvalanatmaha, 24 
Cintavisesah, no 
Cit, n, 23-33. 37-9. 42, 44 - 5 > 
47-8, 53-4. 59. 70. 81, 83, 
96, 99, 100, 103-6, 109, 
123-4, 128-30, 132-3, 156, 

190, 198, 211, 234, 242 
Citta, 41, no 

D 

Darsana, 4-6, 25, 209 
Deussen, 14 
Devadatta, 93-4, 168 
Devas, 229 

Dharma, 38, 168-9, 173-4, 231 
Dharmabhutajnana, 104-6, 234 
Dharana, no, 208 
Dhyana, no, 207-9 
Drauya, 90, 98, 103 
Dr^ya, 48 

Drstantavirodha, 163 
Drstanumana, 162 
Drstarthapatti, 53 
Dvaita, 10, 12-3, 15, 32, 209- 
n, 214, 226, 233, 239 
Dvaita Vedanta, 9, 15, 121, 173^ 
207, 211, 214, 219, 222, 229- 
30, 232-3, 239-43 
Dvapara, 67 
Dvesa, 230 
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E 

Eka, 71 
E^ajttravada, 67 
E^amevadvitiyam brahma, 240 

F 

Fraser, 6 

G 

Garuda purana, 6 
Garva, 41 
Gata, 165 
Gaum, 93-4 
Gavaya, 48-9, 58, 92-3 
Ghata, 167 
Ghrana, 40, 155 
Gita, 6, 222 
Gouriivrtti, 168 
Grhastha, 207 

Guna, 64-5, 98, 102, 106, 192, 
198 

Gunapurna, 235 
H 

Haripujana, 207 

Hetu, 45-8, 91, 159, 16 1, 164 

Hetuvirodha, 163 

I 

Icchd, 241 

Indriya, 39, 40, 131, 154 
Istasadhanatd, 230 
Istapattih, 230 
Itaretaradhydsa, 32 
Itihasa, 7 

Ist/ara, 64, 103-10, 121, 167, 

203-5, 227, 234, 242 

J 

48, 80, 104, 132, 239 
]ada dravya, 106 
]ahadajahalla\sana, 5 1-3 
Jahallahjana, 51-2, 168 
Jaimini, 168 
Jaimini Sutra, 238 


]aina, 5, 121, 127, 174, 200, 
223, 230 

Jainism, 199, 212 
jalpa, 229 
jarayuja, 66 
/ 5 //, 97-8, 102, 163-5 
jijnasa, 226-8 
JijnasadhiJ{arana, 226 
Jina, 174 

4, 7, 39, 64-5, 67-70, 86, 
104-6, 108, III, 133, 167, 175- 
6, 184, 186-7, 1 90- 1, 197-8, 
202-6, 209, 211, 233, 239-40 
jlvacaitanya, 175 
Jivafimukta, 210 
]wan 7 nuJ{ti, 70, 210 
Jwatman, 228 

Jhma, 5, 20, 23, 79, 100-3, 122, 
175, 184 

Jhana Kanda, 103, 175 
Jnana pratyaJ^sa, 40 
Jhaiia h\ti, 129, 213 
Jhanatua, 233 
Jhanayoga, no 

K 

KainJ^arya, in 
Kali, 67 
Kalyana, no 
Kant, 222, 226 
Karaiia, 34, 152 
Karma, 5, 70, 93, 103-4, 122, 
146, 164, 174, 1 91, 197-8, 200, 
202-3, 210, 212, 231 
KarmaJ{atida, 103, 175 
Karma phala tyaga, 230 
Karmayoga, 1 10, 173 
Karmendriya, 65 
Kasaya, 108 
Katha 1 {avada, 231 
Katu, 108 

Kdla, 1 04, 106-7, 194 
Karan a, 162 

; Karananumana, 161-2 
1 Karsnajini, 5 
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Karya, i6i 
Karyabrahma, 67 
Karyarupa^ 29 
Karyata, 165-6 
Karyata jmtja, 166 
KaryanumanUy 161 
Kciryartha, 93 
Ka^akrtsna, 5 
KStyayana, 5 
Keith, 6 

Kevala la\sa 7 ia, 168 
Kevala 4 aksana-vrni, 51 
Kevalapramana, 153 
Kevala Vyatirel^i^ 46-7, 92, 159- 
60 

Kevalanvayi^ 4^-7, 92 
Khandana Khanda Kkddya, 
223 

Kriyd, no 
Krta, 67 

Kumarila, 124, 129, 155, 183, 

193 

Ktimbha\a, 208 

L 

Labjana, 39 
Lakjand, 51, 93, 167-8 
La\sand'Vrtii, 51 
\sita 4 a \sa n 168 

La\sita'la\sana'Vrtti, 51 
Laf{syartha, 51 
Lauki\ci, 169 
Lwga, 159 
Linga sartra, 65 
L7/5, 1 76 

M 

Madhvacarya, 9, 12-3, 121-2, 
214-5, 227, 229-31, 233, 235- 

Madhyama parimana, 35 
Mahat^ 107 
Mahattattva^ 106 
Mahabharata^ 243 
Bhasya^ 5 


Mahariidhi, 167 
Mahdvakya, 122 
Mahay oga, 167 
Mahayogarudhi^ 167 
Manana, 70, 207-8 
Manas, 41, 65, 90, 104, no, 
129, 131-8, 142-4, 154-6, 158, 
164, 187, 195 
Mandana Misra, 192 
Mantra, 174, 204 
Maniidharma scistra, 6 
MatyaiJ^ya, 205 
Max Muller, 6 
Mddhyami\a, 147, 223, 230 
Md hat my a, 204 
Maya, 64, 66-7, 106, 242 
Misrajlva, 189, 191 
Mit/iya, 1 1-3, 31-3, 44, 48, 54, 
70-J, 74, 86-7, 103, 126, 139, 
I5I-2, 163, 169, 195, 201, 

209-10, 213-4, 237, 240, 242 
Mithydtva, 235 

Mimamsaka, 93, 134, 155, 168- 
71, 173, 198, 200, 231 
Mimdmsd, 129, 132-3, 143-4, 
169, 228, 237 
Mima th sit Nydya, 169 
Mimdmsd Sutra, 5 
Mo\sa, 206, 209, 214 
Mu^hya vrtti, 167 
Mul{ta, 8, 70, 210 
Mukti, 67, 70, 210-4, 229, 239, 
241 

Muktiyogya, 189-91 
Mumii\sd, 69 
Mida, 177 

N 

Nai minima, 67, 169 
'Naimitti\a pralaya, 67 
Nairdtmya-Vdida, 129 
Naiyayika, 92, 155 
Navilal^sanatvddhibarana, 226 
Ndma, 59, 66 
Narayana, 4, 103, 204 
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Nastil^Uy 8, 170, 172 
Nidhidhyasana, 70, 207-8 
Nigamafiaj 47-8, 55-7 
Nimitta, 60, 176-7, 197 
Nimitta i{arana, 60, 10 1 
Nirgtina, 63, 103, 122, 192, 201, 
• 204-5, 242 

Nirguna Brahman, 242 
Ntrvi]{alpa\a, 39, 90, 95, 128, 
156-7 

NirviJ^ara, 103, 176-7, 234 
NirviJesa, 123-4, 213, 235-6 
Nirvisesatva, 235 
Niscaya, 41 
Nisedha, 170 

Nitya, 20-3, 26, 33, 67, 80, 169, 
178, 192-3, 199, 202 
Nityapralaya, 67 
Nityasanisarin, 189’ 
Nityavibhutiy 104-5 
Nityanitya, 192-3, 196 
Nityatiitya vastu viueJ^a, 68 
Niyama, no, 207-8 
Nyaya, 5 

Nyaya Siidha, 227-8 
Nyaya Vaisesika, 40, 46-8, 55-7, 
61, 92, 97, 108-9, 121-2, 129, 
131-5, 142, 147-8, 154-5, 

159, 162, 172, 174, 181-3, 

193-5, ^97~^» 204, 212, 230 

p 

Padarthuy 198 
Padma Purana, 6 
Padmasana, 207 
Panca bheda, 239-40 
PanctkaranUy 65, 107 
Panakrta, 65-6 
PanJ^aja, 167 

Parama mu}{hya vrtti, 204 
ParamanUy 164 
Paramartha, 207 
Paramatmariy 228 
Parame'svara, 64 


Paras mai prakasamana, 105 
Paratahy 55, 57, 141, 144, 149 
Parartha, 47 * 

Pararthanumanay 48, 162 
Paricchinna, 48 
Parinama, 197 
Parinamiy 197 
Parinamih^ranay 99, 197 
Paroksuy 34, 229 
PatUy 167 

Pauriiseyay 93, 168, 220 
Paaruseyagama, 168, 179 
Panini Sutra, 5 
Papa, 19 I 

Para mart hiha, 58-9, 64, 71 
Phala, 169 
Phaladhyaya, 7. 

Prabala pramana virodha, 163 
Prabhakara, 129, 148 
Pradhvamsabhava, 192 
Praf{ara, 98, in, 234 
Prakariy 234 

PraJ{rti, 67, 104, 106-8, no, 
122, 193-7, 213 

Pralaya, 67 

Prama, 34, 43, 54, 57, 89, 90, 
139, 144, 149-55, 1^7* 

198 

Pramana, 22, 32, 34-5, 49, 52- 
4, 57-8, 62-3, 71-2, 74, 81, 
90, 92-4, 105, 149, 15 1-4, 

163-4, 168-9, 173-6, i78_8o, 
186-7, 192, 198-9, 204, 222, 
225, 228, 239 

Pramana caitanya, 35, 37-40, 
42, 44-6, 55, 96 
Pramdnasiddha, 221, 239 
Pramana virodha, 163 
Pramdtr caitanya, 35, 38, 40 
Prameya, 58, 94, 125, 145, 180, 
206-7, ^25, 239 
Pramitiy 12, 199, 202 
Prapatti, in, 233 
Prasada, 210 
Pratibha, 91 
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Fmtijha, 47-8 
Pratijna virodha, 163 
Pratyaksa, 29, 34-5, 37-42, 44- 
6, 48-9> 53. 55» 57-8, 70-2, 
82-3, 85, 90-1, 95-6, 153-4, 
156-9, 163, 171-2, 176, 178- 
81, 185, 193, 220-2, 227-8. 
Fratyaksa-pramd^ 35, 158 
Pratyakja pramana, 35 
Pratyahara, no 
Pratyasattij 155, 158 
Pravrtti, 12, 199, 202, 241 
Prayatnay 241 
Prayojana nikaya, 241 
Prabhakara, 93, 155-6, 166, 192 
Pragabhavay 192 
PraT^rtUy 67 
Pra^rta pralaya, 67 
Pramanyuy 53, 55, 57, 62, 151, 
179 

Pramanya Svatastva^ 173 
PranUy 65, 107 
PranayamUy 1 10, 207-8 
Prarabdhay 210 
Prarabdha Xarmay in 
Pratibhasif^Uy 43, 86-7, 150-1 
Priya, 66 
Prtha 1 {tvay 109 
Puny a, 19 1 
Puranay 7 

Purusuy 122, 200, 213, 243 
PuriisasuJ{tay 242-3 
Puranay 208 
PurnUy 176-7 

Purva MlmamsUy 5, 122, 168, 
213 

R 

Rajas y 64-5, 106, 108, 194, 203 
Rasanay 40, 155 
Ragay 230 
Rajasay 106, 19 1 
Ramanujacarya 9, ii-3» 231-8 
Reca\ay 208 


Rgueday 242 

4 

Rudra, 4 

Rudha lakjanay 168 
Rudhiy 93, 167 
Rupay 59, 66 

S 

Sadasadvilakjanay 31, 43-4, 53, 
86, 126, 148, 199, 237 
Sadasaty 31, 43, 126 
Sadvidyuy 232 
Sagunay 22 y 
SahaJ^ari-l^ranay 103 
Saindhavay 49, 50 
SaXhanday 85, 123-4 
Samabala pramana virodhay 163 
Samanvayay 126, 238 
SamanvayadhyayUy 6 
Samavayay 126, 195, 197-8 
Samavayiy 195, 197 
Samadhiy no, 208-9 
Samanay 65, 107 
Samjnay 128 
b>amsargahhavay 192 
Samsaray 104 

Sams^aray 42, 44-6, 67, 91, 128, 
146, 154 

Sam say ay 41, 89 
Samvaduy 56 
: Samvrtiy 212 

I Sarny ogUy 38, 90, 107-9, 126, 

; i55> 234 

j Sarny uXtatadatmy ay 38 

] SamyuXtabhinnatadatmyay 39 
i Sarny uXtasray ana y 90 

j SandhyoLy 169-70 

j Sannidhiy 164 

I SanyasUy 207, 230 

I SarvajnUy 60-1, 100 

Sarvam \halvidam Brahma, 

243 

Sarva'sabdavacyay 206 
SarvasaXtay 60-1, 100 
Sarva vyaptay 60 
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Sat, 31, 43, 59, 67, 70, 96, 100- 
I, 126-7, 190J 198, 211 

Satcidananda, 133 
Sat\arya vada, 195 
Sat\hyati, 89, 236 
Satta, 12, 100, 102, 198-9, 202 
Satva, 64-5, 105-6, 108, 194, 

203 

Satva gum, 65 

Satya, 13, 23, 58, 102, 184, 195, 
207-8 

Satyatva, 101, 233 
Sausadrsya, 97-8 
Savikalpa\a, 39, 90, 95, 128, 
156-7 

Savtksa, 94, 97, 123-4, 156 
Savisesa vastu, 94 
Saviksabheda, 185, 195-6 
Sadhana, 152 
Sadhanagocara, 241 
Sadhana vai\alya, 164 
Sadhanadhyaya, 7 
SMhya, 45-6, 159, 161-4 
Sddhya vaikplya, 164 
Sddrsya, 205 
Sdhacarya, 159-61 
Sd\sdtf{ari prama, 90 
Sa\ft, 39, 42, 50, 57, 135-8, 
142-4, 151, 153-6, 176, 187- 
8, 193-4 
Samanyay 198 

Samanyatodrstanutnana, 162 
Samanyanumdna, 161-2 
Sankhya, 5, 6, 122, 129, 192, 
194-5, 200-1, 213 
Sasnd, 164 
Satvii{a, 106, 19 1 
Siddha sadhanatd, 230 
Siddhartha, 93 
S}(andha, 128-9 
Smarana, 41 

Smrti, 6, 7, 34, 1 21, 220, 237, 

243 

Sophist, 222 
Sthanai\ya, 205 


Sthfila, II, 100, 201, 242 
Sthrdacidacit, 100, 242 
Susupti, 25 

Sukjma, II, 100, 201, 242 
SuJ{smacidadd vidsta, 242 
Sukjmaadactd vihsta Brahman, 

I lOI 

Sti\smacidacit, 100, 201, 242 
SuryaJ{aT 7 ta, 44 
Sutra, 5-8, 168, 222, 227 
Svapraf{usa, 79, 125, 184, 209, 
^33 

Svariipa, 241 

Svartipajhana, 20, 33, 123, 134 
Svartipnsiddhi, 163 
Svasmaiprakjikmana, 105 
Svasii\asana, 207 
Svatah, 55-7, 141, 144, I49~5i> 
179 

Svatantra, 12, 200-4, 211, 239- 

Svavacanavirodha, 163 
Svayamjyoti, 20, 22-3, 26, 33 
Svayam-prakasa, 105 
Svayamprakasamana, 105 
Svadhyaya, 207 
Svartha, 47 

1 Svarthdnumdna, 162 
1 Svatantrya, 205 

I Svedaja, 66 

I 5 

I Sahara, 238 

j ^abda, 90, 93-5, 166, 206 

^ahdapramana, 49, 93-4 
^ahti, 165, 167, 234 

Samadamddi, 69 
Sankaracarya, 9, 10, 12-3, 06, 

226-7, 230-1, 233, 235-8 
^aranagati, 1 1 1 
Sarira, 13 
Sar'irt, 13 
Sdbdabodha, 90 
, Sabda pratya\sa, 178 

Sanraka Suira, 5 
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^ astra , 209-10, 222 

^astray oni ^ 202 

Sastrabhyasa , 229 

^astrikciy 169 

^ ouca , 207-8 

^rauta Sutra ^ 5 

^ ravana , 70, no, 207-8 

$nhar§a, 223 

^rotruy 40, 155 

^rutarthapattiy 53-4 

Srutiy 54, 70, 133, 220, 226, 228, 

^ 234, 237 

SuddhasatvUy 104, 106, 108 

$ tiJ{lay 165 

^udray 207 

^unytty 21 1-2, 223 

^unyabhavay 21 1-2 

^imya Vadoy 121, 147, 212, 237 

^vetaketu, 52, 175-6 

T 

Taittiriyay 100, 175, 201, 231 
Taittirtya prdti sal^hyay 5 
TamaSy 64-5, 106, 108, 194, 20^ 
TamogunUy 66 
Tamoyogyay 189, 191 
TanmatrUy 64, 106-7, 195 
TapaSy 207, 230 
TattvUy 107, 210, 239 
T^jttva niniayay 229-30 
Tatvamasiy 122, 227-8 
Tdmasay 106, 191 
Tamasahamf(iira, 107 
Taratamyay 239-40 
Tatparya jmniay 49, 50 
TejaSy 35 
Ti\tay 108 
Tikacarya, 227-9 

T retdy 67 

T ustjy 207 

40, 155 

U 

Udaharanay 47-8 
Uddnay 65, 107 


66 

Upacdray 207 
Llpafivakciy 159, 180 
Upajtvyay 159 
UpakramUy 169 

{Jparndnuy 34, 48, 58, 92-3, 178, 
220 

Upamitiy 48 
U pa nay a y 47-8 

Upanisady 3, 5, 10, 12-4, 23, 
52-4, 59, 93, loo-i, 122, 174- 
8, 180, 190, 204-5, 209, 226, 
23 ^ 234-5, 240, 242-3 
Upapattiy 169 
Upasamhdray 169 
Upadanay 26, 60, 104, 176-7 
i 97 » 234 

Upaddna l^dratWy 66, loi 
Upadhiy 39 
i Upd sandy 207 

I UtiarUy 5 

I Uttara Mtmdmsa Sutra y 5 

; tJhdy 91 

I V 

I Vai 1 {driJ{ay 106 
I Vai\unthay in 

I VairdgyUy 68, 19 1 

I Vaisesika, 5, 155 

! Vaisyay 207 

* Varndh-ainadbarmUy 3, no 
j Vastusathsthdnay 97 
! VddUy 229-30 

! Veday 3-7, 14, 58, 62-3, 93, 103, 

121-2, 151, 168-76, 178-9, 

; 204-5, 221-2, 226-8, 232, 237 

1 Ve dandy 128 

! Veddntay 3-5, 9, 14-5, 62-3, 

i 122, 151, 204, 210-1, 219-22, 
225-6, 229, 233, 237, 241, 243 
Vedanta StitrUy 5 
Vcddntavedyay 202 
Vibhal^tiy 164 

Vidhiy 170 
! Vijndnay 128 
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V ijnana~vada, 125-6, 139-40, 

212, 224 

Vij-nanavadin, 147, 224, 230 
Vif^alpa, 129, 154 
Vimof{a, no 
Viparita \kyati^ 90 

V trod ha, 163 

Visesa, 181, 183-5, ^ 9 ^^ 

236 

Visesana, 98 
Viusja, 102 
Visistasya advaita, 102 
ViHsjatva, 205 
ViHsja vastti, 181 
Visistayoh advaita, 102 
Visisjjidvaita, 9, 10, 12-3, 15, 
102, 122, 148, 151, 176, 178, 
201, 204, 213-4, 232-3, 242 
Visistadvaitin, 156, 192 
Visaya, 225 

Visaya caitanya, 35, 37-42, 44- 
6, 55, 86, 96, 156 
Visaya pratyakja, 40 
Visaya-visayibhava, 1 25-6 
Visayt, 225 
Visntt, 109, 204 
V isj}tibha\ti, 230 
Vis n Hsdstra vama rsa nam, 207 

V hand a, 229 
Viv€}{a, no 
Vtrdsana, 207 

Vnti, 28, 33, 36-45, 50-1, 55, 

57. 93 > 131. J54. 156 


Vrttijiiana, 20, 33-4, 57, 93 
123, 132, 134 
Vyakji, 165 

Vyatire^a, 46-7, 159-60 
Vyatire\a Vyapti, 46-7, 159-60 
V yavahara, 34, 89, 148 
Vydna, 65, 107 
Vycipal{a, 91-2, 160-1 
Vydpara, 45 

VyZ^pti, 45-8, 91-3, 159-62 
Vyapti jhdna, 45 
Vydpya, 91-2, 159-61 
Vyavahari]{a, 58, 74, 150-51 
V yavahari\a satya, 59 
Vyiitpatti, 165 

Y 

Yama, no, 207 

Yathdrtha, 87-8, 140, 149-30, 

152-3, 155, 187 

Y at hart ha jhana, 149 
Yathartha \hyati, 89, 236 
Yoga, 5, 6, 93, 122, 129, 167, 
204, 213 

Y ogartidhi, 93, 167 
Yoga Sutra, 61 

Yogyata, 49, 164, 190-1, 214, 

239 

V iiga, 67 
Yiikti, 159 

Z 

Zeno, 222-3 
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159, 
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176, 

190, 

203, 

206, 
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229, 
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I. 

38 

delete 

‘ perhaps’ 

I. 

23 

for 

‘ adhyastha ’ 

‘ ts ’ 

L 

28 


I. 

27 

y> 

‘ f aher ’ 

1. 

7 

delete 

‘ elucidates that * 

1. 

5 

‘ cause ’ 

1. 

20 
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‘ valtjiyas ’ 

‘ can ’ 
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31 
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1. 

21 

yy 

‘ could * 

1, 

31 

yy 

‘ propertiless * 

‘ upajietf{a ’ 

1. 

10 

yy 

h 
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‘ The manner how 

1. 

16 

yy 

‘ will * 

1. 

31 

delete 

‘ so ’ 

h 

15 

for 

• from ’ 

1. 
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• not ’ 

1. 

18 

,, 

‘ Advaitlya * 

‘ down ’ 

1. 

41 

delete 

I. 

1 

for 

‘ made ’ 

1. 
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• external ’ 

I. 

23 
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‘ help ’ 
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‘ 1 TS. ’ 

h 

36 

5 , 

‘ self-conscious ’ 
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